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WILLIAM MCKINLEY, TWENTY FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—BORN JANUARY 29, 1843; 
DIED SEPTEMBER 14, 1901. 


From a photograph by Courtney, Canton, Ohio. 




















Faithful Unto Death. 


His work is done, bis toil is o’ er ; 

A martyr for our land be fell— 

Che land he loved, that loved bim well; 
Ronor bis name forevermore ! 


Cet all the world its tribute pay, 
For glorious shall be bis renown ; 
Chough duty’s was bis only crown, 
Yet duty’s path is glory’s way. 


For he was great without pretense ; 
A man of whom none whispered shame, 
A man who knew nor guile nor blame ; 
Good in bis every influence. 


On battle field, in council ball, 
Long years with sterling service rife 
He gave us, and at last bis life— 
Still unafraid at duty’s call. 


Cet the last solemn pageant move, 

Che nation’s grief to consecrate 

Co him struck down by maniac hate 
Amid a mighty nation’s love ; 


And though the thought its solace gives, 
Beside the martyr’s grave today 
We feel tis almost hard to say: 
“God reigns and the republic lives !’’ 


September 19, 1901. 




















THEODORE ROOSEVELT, TWENTY SIXTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Pach, New York. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY *€; R. ASHBEEL, M.A, 


AN ENGLISH ARCHITECT. RECORDS HIS IMPRESSIONS OF OUR 
SUCCESSES AND OUR FAILURES IN THE NOBLEST OF ARTS, AND 
GIVES HIS VIEWS UPON THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 


AND THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS. 


HEN traveling recently in the 
United States, on behalf of the 
National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest and Natural Beauty, I made it 
my endeavor to gather, in all the cities I 
passed through, some impression of the 
conscience or sentiment of the commu- 
nity with regard to architecture, rather 
than to fix in my mind the work or man- 
nér of work of any particular architect, 
old or modern. 
The point of view is perhaps essen- 


tially that of a member of the eraft, but 
I may be forgiven the belief, which I do 
most strongly hold, that the dignity and 
the real greatness of a community are 
expressed by its buildings; and that 
those buildings more particularly show 
forth those nobler and finer qualities of 
public service, communal responsibility, 
generous enjoyment of life, and, in the 
broad sense of the word, worship. 

To my thinking, too, an understand- 
ing of this by the community implies as 






































MOUNT VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON, A FINE TYPE OF AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 
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much a reverence for what is beautiful 
in things that have been handed down in 
the past, as an appreciation of what is 
beautiful and new. The great gold dome 
of Bulfinch, that splendid record of 
Colonial Boston, and the new Public 
Library with the Sargent and Puvis de 
Chavannes frescoes, are safeguarded by 
the same communal sentiment, and with 
equal measure of regard. 

In all the cities and townlets I have 
passed through, there has always been 
some characteristic feature, the making 
or tending of which by the citizens 
would seem to represent their measure 
of wisdom or folly, of good taste or in- 
difference, of enlightened forethought 
or untutored extravagance. 

If I were asked to give illustrations, 
from the older American architecture, 
of things that have struck me as more 
exceptionally interesting in one place 


or another, and that have received the 
reverent care of the community, I should 
quote, from many instances that occur 
to me, the Gibbs and Wren spires in 
New York and Providence, Washing- 
ton’s home at Mount Vernon, the Van 
Cortlandt house in New York, the old 
church at Farmington, Connecticut, and 
the staircase in the City Hall, New York. 
For the most part, these are illustra- 
tions, not only of the good taste of the 
original builders, but also of the appre- 
ciative care of the citizens of our own 
day. 


THE LACK OF ARCHITECTURAL CONGRUITY. 


But cases occur also to show how the 
forces that make for good or evil in 
modern American architecture and in 
the amenities of civic life find expres- 
sion in other ways, or come into direct 
conflict with oné another. In Phila- 









































THE LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DIGNIFIED 


SPECIMEN OF MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Sidman, New York. 
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delphia they have, in the old 
State House, one of the most ma- 
jestic and beautiful buildings of 
the eighteenth century that is to 
be found anywhere in England or 
America. <A loving reverence and 
eare has characterized the guar- 
dianship of this building; but, like 
a false note in a fine chord, they 
have allowed to be built, close by, 
a commercial erection of many 
stories that has destroyed all scale 
and all proportion in the State 
House. I have no objection per- 
sonally to the steel tower, or sky- 
scraper. If skilfully handled, and 
if set or grouped with others of the 
new type, it appears to me to fulfil 
a need in the modern industrial 
system, and that need it is the 
duty of the architect to supply; 
but I hold it to be equally the duty 
of the community to stipulate that 
one need shall not stifle another. 

The great new City Hall in Phil- 
adelphia, on the other hand, is to 
my thinking an architectural fail- 
ure, and one does not feel the irk- 
someness of the neighboring tow- 
ers over which the worthy Father 
Penn is vainly trying to catch a 
glimpse of his prolifie city. I even 


























confess to a sneaking kindness for 








a certain neighboring skyscraper, 
an immense inverted chocolate 
box, upon the top of which the fa- 
ther of his country seems at cer- 
tain evening moments eager to climb. 
It is such an honest chocolate box, so 
frankly ugly, and, owing to its frank- 
ness, almost deserving the name of ar- 
chitecture. 

In Pittsburg, where the same blunder 
is about to be committed, if indeed the 
mischief has not already been done, 
stands one of the finest of America’s 
modern buildings, Richardson’s Court- 
house, which I believe to be his master- 
piece. Inspired, perhaps, by the towers 
of Normandy or Romanesque France, 
the architect has seized the opportunity 
given him by the splendid site which 
Pittsburg affords at the junction of the 
two rivers, and the result is a noble 
building of which the city should be 
proud. When I was there, however, 
schemes were on foot for building steel 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK, BUILT IN 1764, ONE OF 


THE BEST REMAINING EXAMPLES OF COLONIAL 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


towers after the manner of the Philadel- 
phia chocolate box; and as the indiffer- 
ence of the present generation of Pitts- 
burg citizens towards the things that 
affect the amenities of life in their city 
is extraordinary, Richardson’s master- 
piece, instead of being placed in the 
midst of an open space, a thing much 
needed in the center of Pittsburg, will 
probably be sunk, before long, in a cavity 
of steel towers, and thus, to all intents 
and purposes, annihilated. 

In New York the forces that make 
for architectural nobility, and those 
which, for want of a better word, I would 
call anarchy, stand in still sharper con- 
trast. To my thinking, the most beauti- 
ful thing in the city is Washington, 
Square, where the great triumphal arch, 
screened in its green leafage, is set 
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against the low, horizontal, red brick 
line of Dutch houses. May the guard- 
‘ians of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor long 
protect them! But already, like jagged 
teeth in a broken comb, restless modern 
individual structures of little merit are 
shooting their way up over the cornice 
line. The stately Dutch | tradition, 
which should be one of the chief glories 
of New York, is a thing the city can ill 
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what might have been obtained, ‘had 
some comprehensive plan been adopted, 
or some municipal restriction as to 
height been enforced. 


@ CHICAGO'S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


It is, perhaps, to Chicago that we 
shall have to turn for a solution of the 
problem of the skyscraper. Inasmuch as 
her marsh bottom has necessitated her 






































THE NEW YORK CITY HALL, BUILT IN 1803-1812, A FINE BUILDING WHOSE. EFFECT IS SADLY 
MARRED BY ITS INCONGRUOUS SURROUNDINGS. 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


afford to lose, but it is a thing to which 
she appears recklessly indifferent. 

When we look at the planning of an 
architectural unit like Washington 
Square—it is planned just in the same 
way as the great aristocratic estates in 
an English city were planned at the 
end of the eighteenth century—and 
compare it with the haphazard grouping 
of Fifth Avenue, we appreciate what is 
implied in the term anarchy. The new 
University Club is a noble building, so 
are several of the fine residences above 
and below it;- but the whole effect of 
Fifth Avenue is insignificant beside 


challenge of the problem—for a seventy 
foot foundation compels height—so the 
magnificent foreshore of the great sea 
of Michigan gives her the opportunity 


for architectural perspective. To the 
architect, it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that this Rialto should be pre- 
served as the essential feature of the 
great city. Itis interesting to note, too, 
how the style.of the Chicago designers 
is being molded by these things, by steel 
framing, massed enrichment of terra 
cotta, simplicity of form, and skilful 
handling of surface decoration. It is 
impossible to regard the detail in Mr. 
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Sullivan’s work— ~ 


ery is made how 





the doors of some 
of his tombs, for 
instance—as other 
than a peculiar 
outcome of the 
Chicago — spirit— 
restless, individual, 
strong without hes- 
itation, grand in 
conception, often 
superficial in exe- 
cution, and, it 
must be admit- 
ted—though, per- 
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reckless, how 
wasteful, how une- 
conomical, is the 
present disposition 
of the streets and 
buildings. My im- 
pression, when 
studying the con- 
flict of skyscraper 
with —skyseraper, 
railway with street, 
light with light, or 
even with dark- 
ness, was that, giv- 














en certain areas of 





haps, as much in 
honor as in re- 
buke — sometimes 
a little wanting in 
refinement. 

How gladly, as an architectural judge, 
one would intrust the replanning of the 
great city to Mr. Sullivan and some of 
his colleagues and pupils; for then, 
doubtless, we should see introduced that 
sense of unity which the city lacks, and 
which makes her greatness, from. an ar- 
chitectural point of view, seem so little. 
I believe it will come some day, a re- 
planning of Chicago with the lake shore 
as the keynote; but not till the discov- 


THE GRACEFUL OLD STAIRWAY IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY HALL. 


From a photograph by Underhill, New York. 


population and 
housing, almost 
double the accom- 
modation could 
have been obtained, with more light, 
more air, more dignity, and great open 
spaces to boot, if there had been some 
mastem mind to guide the whole. 

It may be said that this anarchy is 
the expression of democracy in archi- 
tecture. Perhaps so, but democracy can 
also speak in other moods; for it allows 
itself to be led, if the right leaders come 
along. Look at the dome of the State 
House in Providence; or the art gallery 






































“THE LOW, HORIZONTAL RED BRICK LINE OF DUTCH HOUSES” ON WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW 
YORK, WHICH MR. ASHBEE CONSIDERS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Underhill, New York. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CITY HALL, A HUGE AND COSTLY BUILDING WHICH IS NOT AN ARCHITECTURAL 
SUCCESS. 


about to be built in Eden Park, Cincin- 
nati; or the libraries in Washington 
and at Columbia College in New York. 
There the-right people would seem to 
have been at the helm, and all these are 
architectural. expressions of which 
America may be proud. 


SOME FAILURES. AND SOME. SUCCESSES. 
As an English architect who stands 
outside the pro- $ 


Hall at Harvard, or the helter skelter 
buildings at Cornell, or the new. univer: 
sity at Chicago, that most lamentable 
of failures in collegiate building. The 
difference is surely at once evident; and 
behind the superficial -difference lies a 
deeper one, something in the nature of 
the designer, in the committee of selec- 
tion, in the manner of the contract, in 
the chatacter of the donor; some streak 

in the stone, some- 





fessional pale, and 


where, which has 





whose judgment is 
therefore an un- 
biased one, I would 
ask those donors 
yet to come—and 
they are many— 
and those commit- 
tees who have yet 
to choose, to com- 
pare with the 
buildings I have 
just mentioned 
certain others 
which have sought, 
but, to my think- 
ing, failed, to ex- 
press what is best 
in modern Amer- 
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made the building 
in each case, as the 
French would say, 
pas arrive. 

It is inevitable 
that the larger 
public _ buildings 
in the great cities 
should, in a short 
essay like this, first 
challenge one’s at- 
tention; but the 
smaller, the more 
personal creations 
of individuals, may 
often collectively 
give expression to 
that character, 


id 
4 

















ican life. Com- 
pare with them the 
tasteless Memorial 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, NEW YORK, ONE OF THE 
MANY FINE BUT MUTUALLY INHARMONIOUS 
BUILDINGS ON FIFTH AVENUE. 


that dignity, that 
worship of the 
community, with 
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which I started. Many illustrations of 
these might be given, as, for instance, 
the quiet rows of red brick houses with 
the white marble steps and lintels in 
Philadelphia, now fast disappearing to 
make way for much less interesting 
work; the many beautiful old and 
modern buildings in Germantown, the 
most beautiful of American suburbs; 


building, both productive of good and, 
in some instances, first class work. The 
one I should call the more distinctly 
American; the other I should eall the 
Traditional. Neither of the terms are 
altogether applicable, but they may 
serve to convey the idea. The American 
boldly aecepts steel as a prime element 
in architectural construction. It is 






































INDEPENDENCE HALL (THE OLD STATE HOUSE), PHILADELPHIA; ONE OF THE FINEST EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY BUILDINGS TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. 


the old timber houses in the New Eng- 
land towns—all these speak their own, 
peculiar language, a finer one, to my 
thinking, than all the grand houses by 
the parks of Chicago and St. Louis. 
The people that lived in them some- 
how evolved a finer life than the 
nervous, restless rich men of our own 
day. 


TWO TENDENCIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


To me, two main movements appear 
to be in progress in modern American 
5 


seeking about for original forms; it is 
often given to extravagance and eccen- 
tricities; but it shows in its best work a 
conscious absorption of the older forms 
of Europe, which it handles under newer 
American conditions. 

The Traditional appears to me to start 
with an instinctive bias of an entirely 
different nature. It frankly links itself 
with the methods and forms of the ear- 
lier architecture, of American methods 
and forms that have their origin in Eng- 


‘land, and that seem to enter into and 
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THE ENTRANCE OF THE COURT HOUSE AT PITTS- 
BURG, A FINE AMERICAN ADAPTATION OF 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


come out of national life, like the lan- 
guage or the literature. This tradition- 
al movement is antagonistic to the 
pedantic and conventional forms of the 
Beaux Arts, which it regards as an in- 
graft or extraneous growth in America; 
and it handles Gothic and classic forms, 
though preferably the latter, with great 
skill and taste. 

I set neither of these movements 
above the other, and I confess to a cer- 
tain impatience when I hear the leaders 
of either, among whom I am proud to 
number some personal friends, decrying 
the other’s work. 

Architectural forms are in themselves 
external; they are easy of access and can 
be understood by the passer by; they 
appeal to individual taste, and he who 
runs may read. But there is in the lan- 
guage of architecture, the spoken word 
of stone, also a philosophic idea, which is 
not so easy of undérstanding, and which 
often those who speak the best only un- 
consciously express. To my thinking, 
these two American movements are the 
exponents of two distinct philosophic 
ideas. Each in its way lays its finger 
on that greatest of the problems of the 
present century, the problem of mechan- 
ical production—mechanical produetion, 
thatis,understood not as apractical, but 
as an ethical, question; mechanical pro- 
duction considered no longer in the light 
of what we can and might produce, but 
what we ought or ought not to produce. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MACHINE IN ART. 


The close of the nineteenth century 
has seen both in Europe and in America, 


but in America especially, a develop- - 


ment of machinery that has made the 
production of the means of further pro- 
ducing so easy that we wonder, as when 
watching the snowball gathering force 
and swiftness as it rolls down the hill, 
what the end will be. The question, 
however, which has not yet been fairly 
put, is, how far the millions of things 
produced by this ease are things the 
community really wants, or how far they 
represent a hitherto unconsidered waste 
of human life and human material. The 
challenging question of the century is to 
be: “ What shall be the limitations of 
the machine?” 

To my thinking, both schools of archi- 
tecture accept the challenge, and, how- 
ever hesitatingly, each suggests an an- 
swer. The traditional school says: “ We 
stand upon the past, upon the methods 
and forms that have in them a soul 
whose expression is already proven. We 
seek to encourage and uphold the human 
individuality that made the greatness 
of the architecture which we accept as 
our model. The machine, which has en- 
tered into the minutiz of building, has 
destroyed this. Though we accept the 
machine as a necessary evil, as artists we 
accept it with suspicion. We consider 
that our work, when at its best, is the 
work of human individuality, the work 
of many different craftsmen, each with a 
soul and an expressive fancy of his own. 
The carver, the mason, the plasterer, 
the modeler, the smith, the painter, the 
maker of glass and textiles—all these 
folk are to speak together and in the 
manner of the past, subject to the gen- 
eral direction of the architect or design- 
er; and they are to speak with one voice, 
which shall be a modern voice.” In 
brief, theirs is the gospel of the English 
arts and crafts movement led by Morris, 
Burne-Jones, and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
as it expresses itself in the conditions 
of modern architecture in the United 
States. 

The more exclusively American move- 
ment—I wish some one would supply a 
better name, for we share the same prin- 
ciples in England—speaks, to my think- 
ing, in a very different way. “ Human 
individuality,” it says, “is the objective 
with us, just as it is with you traditional 
people, but human individuality under- 
stood in the sole artistic creativeness of 
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the architect. _The machine has de- 
stroyed the handicraft; let us make no 
more to do about it, but accept what ap- 
pears to be the inevitable. Let us throw 
aside suspicion of the machine, and 
frankly use it as our tool in every de- 
tail. Our work, when at its best, shall 
be the work not of a number of souls 


tecture, like a great many other things, 
really hinges. When the secretary of 
the Boston Arts and Crafts Society 
showed me examples of the Merrimac 
pottery, and numberless other beautiful 
and individual things, he said: “ We un- 
derstand this arts and crafts movement 
as an economic movement, and that is 






































THE HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL, AN AMBITIOUS BUT INEFFECTIVE AND UNSATISFACTORY SPECIMEN 
OF MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


with an expressive fancy of their own, 
but of one master soul only, who shall 
play upon that marvelously complex in- 
strument, the machine in modern in- 
dustry, and make it produce a work of 
art—actually make this machine, de- 
spised of artists, produce a work of art! 
We even go farther. Let us, we say, 
turn out of our way to drive the ma- 
chine into new channels, such as in the 
development of subtle patterns, the re- 
duplication of parts, the sentiment of 
proportion; in all channels where we 
can obtain a result that shall show the 
direct and indirect impress of our indi- 
viduality as designers upon the stuff we 
handle.” 

And the philosophy of it in either 
case is surely evident. It turns upon the 
limits of human individuality in the so- 
cial order, a question upon which archi- 


how it interests those of us who are not 
ourselves producers.” _ 

And there, most assuredly, we have 
the key to the whole question. Econom- 
ics nowadays are bounded no longer by 
the horizon of exchange; people have 
frankly accepted the Ruskin definition 


of value. The human question enters, 
and both American schools of architec- 
ture recognize this. To my thinking, the 
work of the men of either sehool is great 
only in so far as they instinctively ex- 
press their recognition of it in their 
creations. 

Perhaps some day we shall see a 
fusion of the American and the tradi- 
tional; when that day comes we shall 
realize a community, let us hope, not 
only creatively great in its present. but 
loval and generous to the history and 
beauty of its past. 





THE BUCCANEERS. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


THE BLOODY HISTORY OF THE SEA WOLVES OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY—HOW MORGAN AND OTHER FAMOUS FREE- 
BOOTERS TERRORIZED THE SPANISH MAIN, LOOTING TREASURE 
FLEETS, SACKING CITIES, AND MASSACRING GARRISONS. 


BOUT the middle of 
the seventeenth 
century — the pre- 

cise date is not recorded 
—one Pierre le Grand, 

with twenty eight com- 
panions, set sail in a big row- 
boat from the island of Haiti, 
bound on a piratical cruise. 
likely that all Le Grand’s 


Os 


It is 


men were natives of France. They had 
been living in Tortuga arid Haiti, as 
many Frenchmen were then living in 
the wilds of North America, being hunt- 
érs, fishermen, and backwoods farmers, 


all in one. But they had grown weary 
of the tameness of even the hunter’s 
life in the mountains, and, with nothing 
better than an open boat to carry them, 
they went cruising in the narrow waters 
between Cuba and Haiti in search of 
Spanish merchant ships. For many days 
they ranged to and fro, or rolled idly on 
the choppy sea, seeing no vessel until 
they were well abreast of Cape Tiburon, 
at the southwest corner of Haiti, when, 
one afternoon, the great square top- 
sails of a Spanish man of war rose above 
the horizon. To the well trained eyes 
of Pierre le Grand it was plain, even 
before her hull appeared, that this war- 
ship carried from thirty to forty cannon 
and a crew of three hundred and fifty 
gr four hundred men. He knew, also, 
that the ship was from Porto Bello or 
Caracas, homeward bound, with silver, 
gold, and pearls on board to the value 
of hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
eight. It is everywhere agreed that no 
piratical story, whether fact or fiction, 
can command respect unless it has some- 
thing about “ pieces of eight ” in it. A 
piece of eight meant a silver coin equal 
to the value of eight reals; in other 


words, a silver dollar. But that doesn’t 
sound nearly so well as “pieces of 
eight.” 

The thought of all the pieces of eight 
represented by the cargo of the war ship 
was maddening to Pierre le Grand and 
his men, after their long waiting; and 
when one desperado proposed that they 
attack her, the whole gang shouted de- 
lirious approval. It was sheer madness 
for twenty nine men in an open boat. to 
hope to overcome four hundred on a 
man of war, but the pirates swore to 
board her and fight till dead, invoking 
eternal torment on those who failed to 
keep the oath. 

The lookouts on the war vessel sighted 
the boat, and reported it to the admiral, 
thinking its appearance of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to his attention. 
He was a proud and scornful man. 

“ What then, must I be afraid of such 
a pitiful thing as that is?” he said, when 
they warned him that the boat was prob- 
ably a pirate craft. “ No, though she 
were a ship as big and as strong as 
mine! ” 

As the sun went down, the admiral 
and his officers ate their dinner and 
then, having cleared the table, began 
to while away the evening by playing 
cards. In the mean time the pirates” 
had eaten their 
scanty supper, 
and, with muf- 
fled oars, came 
rowing to the 
war ship. Each 
man had a well 
whetted sword 
and a carefully 
loaded pistol, 
save only the 
surgeon. He was 
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armed with an auger, and with it he 
bored holes in the bottom of the boat, 
so that the feet of the pirates were wet 
by the inflowing sea, and she sank as 
they clambered up the sides of the war 
ship:. They desired no means of escape. 


or what are they? ” said the admiral, as 
he gave up his sword. 


-THE FIRST OF THE BUCCANEERS, 
History now replies to the admiral’s 


question. They were not exactly devils; 
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“ARE THESE DEVILS, OR WHAT ARE THEY ?”—BUCCANEERS BOARDING A SPANISH GALLEON. 


Unimpeded, they reached the deck, 
and then, while some cut their way to 
the gun room and magazine, others en- 
tered the eabin, and, with pistols at his 
breast, demanded of the admiral that 
he should surrender the ship. 

“Jesus bless us! Are these devils, 


they were the first of the buccaneers, a 
predatory host of such able fighting men 
that, though they never counted more 
than a thousand in any battle, and were 
commonly found in companies number- 
ing from a hundred and fifty to five 
hundred, they were able, during twenty 
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years of the seven- 
teenth century, to 
pillage every coast 
of Spanish Amer- 

ica, and to fill 

the hearts even 
of Spanish war vet- 
erans with abject 
terror. 

Although not the 
first man to cruise 
against the Span- 
iards in the West 
Indies, Pierre le 
Grand was the first 
of his class to do a 
notable deed. His 
fame spread like 
the wind over the 
region, and moved the woodsmen of the 
islands and the logwood cutters at Cam- 
peche Bay to take to the sea. They had 
muskets which they could use better 
than any other class of men in the 
world. Their trade of hunting had also 
taught them the possibilities of the 
knife, which they used in butchering 
the wild cattle and game they killed, 
and of the machete or sword, which the 
natives of the tropics use to this day in 
cutting their way through the tangled 
jungle. The game these hunters killed 
was dried and was known in the market 
as boucan, and they were called “ bou- 
caniers,” just as some farmers are now 
called “hayseeds” or “ buckwheats.” 
In canoes made by hollowing out the 
trunks of huge trees, if no better boat 
could be had, with only salted or dried 
meat for food, and no other arms save 
those they used in hunting, they went 
afloat to do as Pierre le Grand had done. 

With twenty six men, Pierre Francois 
 Keapinrei a man of war that was guard- 
ing the pearl fleet off the Rio de la 
Hache. Bartholomew Portugues, with 
thirty men, captured a merchantman 
bound from La Guaira to Havana, with 
a hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of cocoa and seventy thousand 
dollars in coin. Roche Brasiliano, “ hav- 
ing fitted out a small vessel at Jamaica, 
took a great ship coming from New 
Spain, which had a great quantity of 
plate on board.” So the story runs for 
many other ships. Having small boats 
and being few in number, the pirates 
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HENRY MORGAN, THE 


MOST FAMOUS OF ALL 
THE BUCCANEERS. 


were able to get alongside the Spanish 
ships, either unseen or without exciting 
alarm. Once they boarded, their skill 
with arms—especially with muskets, for 
“every shot killed a man ”—soon won 
the battle, no matter what the odds. 
The prizes were carried to Jamaica, 
where they wasted all their gains in the 
most riotous debauchery. 

From looting ships the buccaneers 
turned to robbing Spanish ports. Lewis 
Scot was the-first to land. He captured 
Campeche, Mexico. Mausvelt crossed 


to the Pacific and returned safely. John 
Davis went up the San Juan River to 
Lake Nicaragua, and looted the city of 
Granada.. Lolonois captured Maracaibo, 
The gains of 


LY 


and held it two months. 
all were great. 


THE EXPLOITS OF HENRY MORGAN. 


And then arose the most noted of 
them all, Henry Morgan, a Welshman 
who had been sold as a slave at Barba- 
does. Three fourths of the buccaneers 
had had a similar experience before go- 
ing afloat: When free from servitude, 
Morgan went to Jamaica, and made 
three successful voyages with the pirates 
as a man before the mast. He saved 
some of his gains, which was most re- 
markable, considering his company, and 
then, with a few others who happened to 
have capital, fitted out a small vessel. 
A voyage to Mexico turned out so well 
that Morgan was able to gather a fleet 
of fifteen small boats. With them he 
took St. Catherine’s Island (Old Provi- 
dence), and purposed crossing the isth- 
mus to Nata, the port from which the 
gold of Veraguas was shipped by the 
ton, it is said, to Panama. 

The Spaniards, however, heard of his 
coming, and gathered such a foree that 
Morgan left the isthmus and went to 
Cuba, where he captured the town of 
Puerto Principe. Here, also, the Span- 
iards were advised of his coming. 
While they could not stop him, they hid 
their treasures, so that Morgan secured 
but fifty thousand pieces of eight. This 
“sum being known, it caused a general 
grief to see such a small purchase, not 
sufficient to pay their debts in Jamaica,” 
says an old chronicle. 

Many of the buccaneers left Morgan 
as an unlucky leader, but he gathered 
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MORGAN ATTACKING PORTO BELLO—-HE FORCED THE MONKS AND NUNS OF THE TOWN TO SET HIS 
SCALING LADDERS AGAINST THE CASTLE WALLS. 


nearly five hundred men and sailed 
south, telling no one his destination un- 
til in sight of the Isthmus of Panama, 
when he announced that they were to 
take Porto Bello, the north shore port 
of Panama and the point whence the 
wealth of the Pacific coast was shipped 


to Spain. Bold as were these men, the 
proposition made some of them stand 
aghast, as well it might, for the port was 
fortified and guarded in the best man- 
ner known to the age. When they de- 
murred, Morgan said: 

“Tf our number is small, our hearts 
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are great; and the fewer persons we 
are, the more union and better shares 
we shall have in the spoil.” 

Guided by an Englishman who had 
been held a prisoner in that region, they 
arrived at night and unheralded under 
the walls of one of the forts. Their sum- 
mons to surrender was answered by a 
volley of musketry, though they had 
threatened to give no quarter if resist- 
ance was made, and with that the fight 
began. 

It is noted in history that the walls 
of this fort were rugged. To men who 
had climbed trees and precipices as a 
daily occupation for years, the uneven- 
_ Ness was an advantage. They found 
handholds and footholds, mounted to 
the top, and killed every Spaniard they 
met. A second fortress was blown up 
with powder found in the first, but the 
third, the castle, had walls they could 
not climb, though they raged around 
it from sunrise till noon. Then Morgan 
made ten ladders large enough for three 
men to climb abreast, and when these 
were done the monks and nuns of the 


town were compelled to carry them to 


the castle walls. Morgan did not be- 
lieve the Spanish governor would fire on 
these religious people, but he did, in 
spite of their loud prayers for mercy. 
So many of them were killed and 
wounded; but, being menaced with cer- 
tain death from the rear, they raised 
the ladders. Then the buccaneers 
swarmed up, with pistols, hand grenades 
and fire balls. The governor fought 
desperately and killed many of the pi- 
rates with his own hands, but they cut 
him down and so ended tlie battle. 

For fifteen days the 
bueeaneers held the 
town. The inhabit- 
ants were subjected to 
every imaginable tor- 
ture to compel them 
to reveal the hiding 
places of their gold 
and jewels, and many 
of them died on the 
rack. <A relief party 
on the way from Pan- 
ama was intercepted 
by a hundred bucca- 
neers and put to flight. 
Not only was the port 


-of Maracaibo. 


‘a shot. 


thoroughly looted, but the governor of 
Panama was compelled to send a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to keep the pi- 
rates from razing the forts, burning the 
town, and killing all the prisoners. In 
all, Morgan obtained a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in coin, “ besides other 
merchandises.” Probably each bucca- 
neer received a thousand dollars on 
returning to Jamaica. 

Morgan’s next exploit was the capture 
The headlands at. the 
entrance of the bay had been well for- 
tified after Lolonois looted the place, but 
such was the terror which the deeds of 
the buccaneers aroused that when Mor- 
gan arrived the garrison fled without 
When ready to sail away, the 
pirates found the bay blockaded by 
three men of war. Morgan’s whole 
force was little greater than the crew 
of*the largest ship, and he had no can- 
non, while the Spanish vessels were pro- 
vided with the largest and best ord- 
nance of that day. 

It seemed that there was little chance 
for the buccaneers, but Morgan was 
equal to the emergency. He made a 
fire ship, armed it with dummy guns, 
covered it with a crew of dummy men, 
manned it with a forlorn hope of hardy 
souls, and sent it forth to do battle with 
the Spanish flagship. They grappled the 
admiral’s vessel, and its crew, thinking 
that this was Morgan’s own ship, fought 
desperately to sink her. Then the fire 
ship blazed out, the flames spread to 
the Spaniard, and in the confusion 
the second ship of the squadron was 
captured and the third beached. This 
battle took place on April 30, 1669. 


MORGAN’S GREAT RAID ON PANAMA. 


The attack on Panama followed. 
Morgan started on this expedition with 
two thousand enthusiastic seamen and 
hunters, and a fleet of thirty seven ves- 
sels, to which he gave letters patent, 
or commissions, “ to act all manner of 
hostilities against the Spanish nation,” 
a formality that was imitated by the pi- 
rates of the nineteenth century in curi- 
ous fashion. First of all, the fleet went 
to Old Providence Island, which was 
garrisoned as a place of refuge. Thence 
Morgan sailed to what is now called Co- 
lon. The fort at Colon, called Chagres 
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then, was manned by three hundred 
Spaniards, who resisted Morgan’s as- 
sault so desperately, even when quarter 
was offered them, that but thirty men 
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The smallness of this army was the 
least of Morgan’s troubles. His great- 
est was hunger. He left Colon with 
food for but one day, expecting to live 
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THE RAIDING OF GRANADA, NICARAGUA, BY CAPTAIN GROGNET, WHO WITH THREE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY FIVE BUCCANEERS DROVE TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED SPANISH SOLDIERS 
OUT OF THEIR FORTIFICATIONS. 


remained alive, and of these twenty 
were wounded, when the fight ended. 
Krom Colon, Morgan went up the river 
as far as he could with boats and canoes. 
So many of his followers were left at Co- 
lon, and in charge of two landings for 
hoats and canoes, that when he finally 
started marching towards Panama he 
had fewer than a thousand fighting 
men. 


on the country. He found it swept 
clean. At Torna Caballos he found a 
few rawhide bags, such as are used to 
this day to carry grain in that country. 
These were divided among the weakest, 
who soaked the bits in water, pounded 
them between rocks, boiled and ate 
them, “helping it down with frequent 
gulps of water.” For eight days that 
army starved; they had nothing but 
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Jeaves and roots and bark, 
_ gathered in the forest, to 
eat. But on the ninth they 
saw the South Sea from a 
hilltop, and “this happy 
sight, as it were the end 
of their labors, caused in- 
finite joy among them.” 
Their sorrows were at an 
end, and those of the Span- 
iards at hand. ‘The bucca- 


neers found cattle that 
day, and feasted, so that 
with renewed strength 


they set out next morning 
to meet four regiments of foot soldiers, 
four squadrons of cavalry, and a huge 
number of wild bulls, which were driven 
by a great number of Indians. It was a 
force that should have whelmed the buc- 
caneers as hurricane waves crush a 
wreck on the beach. But they put for- 
ward two hundred of their number 
“who were very dexterous with their 
guns,” and because these old hunters 
made every shot effective, they routed 
the Spanish force and took the city with 
but a trifling loss. 

Many a battle has been decided since 
that date by a few good marksmen, but 
it is a curious fact that military men 
still believe that the first qualification 
of a soldier is to move like a machine 
when ordered. 

A ship in Panama harbor had been 
laden with the king’s plate and jewels, 
the precious merchandise of the richest 
merchants, and the vast treasures of a 
nunnery. It was a ship worth millions, 
and a company of buccaneers was sent 
in a boat to secure it. But these buc- 
caneers took a number of women prison- 
ers into their boat, together with a large 
quantity of wine, and they failed to find 
the treasure ship. 
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Panama was then a city 
of twelve thousand houses. 
Its trade was so rich that 
favorably plaeed stores 
rented for a thousand dol- 
lars a month. But when 
Morgan had wrung all the 
wealth possible from those 
he captured, his division of 
the loot gave only two 
hundred dollars to each 
man of the expedition. He 
was at once accused of 
robbing the Frenchmen of 
the expedition by the aid 
of his British friends, and the fact that 
he caused everybody to be ostentatiously 
searched for jewels, himself among the 
number, confirmed the suspicion. The 
mutinous spirit grew till Morgan was 
obliged to sneak away from Chagres in 
the night. 

The strongest bit of circumstantial 
evidence against Morgan is this: On 
reaching Jamaica, he retired from the 
sea with such an immense fortune that 
he was able to buy “the honour’ of 
knighthood ” from Charles II, and the 
post of governor of Jamaica as well. 


THE WOLVES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 


One might tell of Van Horn, who ob- ™ 


tained a million dollars and fifteen hun- 
dred slaves when he captured) Vera 
Cruz, and of various other men who 
looted the north coasts of the Spanish 
main, but there was another class of 
buccaneers still more notable—those 
who, under Sawkins, Sharp, Cook, Bour- 
nano, Willnet, David, Grognet, William 
Dampier, Townsley, and other captains, 
crossed the mainland on foot and went 
cruising on the Pacific in canoes until 
they could capture Spanish ships. 

These men, in companies that never 









































exceeded four or five hundred men, and 
were often no stronger than a hundred 
or so, ravaged the coast from Acapulco 
to Valdivia. They blockaded Panama. 
They destroyed the coasting trade until 
the Spanish rulers, on hearing that such 
and such a company had crossed the 
mainland, would lay an embargo on the 
whole coast to keep these freebooters 
from getting afloat under sail. They 
met such squadrons as were sent against 
them, and in spite of odds they almost 
invariably won victories. Success fail- 
ed them only when they landed on 
coasts where the Spaniards had had time 
enough to make ample preparations for 
defense, and were gathered in over- 
whelming numbers. Even then the buc- 
caneers by their ferocious charges and 
their deadly accuracy of fire sometimes 
won. 

Thus on April 7, 1686, three hundred 
and forty five men under Captain Grog- 
net started inland from the open sea 
to capture Granada, on Lake Nicaragua. 
They found the city ready for battle, 
with the streets leading to the main 
plaza guarded by fortifications fully sup- 
plied with cannon. ‘The Spanish forces, 
as was learned afterwards, amounted to 
more than twenty five hundred well 
armed men. The buccaneers charged 
up one of the fortified streets. When- 
ever the Spanish fired their cannon, the 
buccaneers “saluted them down to the 
ground ”—that is, threw themselves on 
their faces and let the shot fly over 
them. So they soon gained the roofs of 
the adobe houses, from which they could 
pour their deadly fire into the fort. 
Then the Spaniards fled—twenty five 
hundred men fled from three hundred 
and thirty three; for the buccaneers had 
four killed and eight wounded. It was 
not a profitable assault, for the Span- 
iards, in anticipation of defeat, had sent 
their valuables to an island on the lake, 
with all the boats; but, though the booty 
was small, the fight shows the prowess 
of the buccaneers. 

On another occasion a foraging party 
of thirty buccaneers met six hundred 
Spaniards, and beat them in fair battle. 
Though the buccaneers were armed with 
matchlock guns, they advanced to short 
range, where every shot killed a man, 
and the Spaniards could not face a fire 
2™ 
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like that. Indeed, few soldiers could, 
in those days or in these. 


A BUCCANEER HISTORIAN. 


The account of Sieur Ravenau ae \ 
Lussan, an ensign in one of these Pacific 
pirate crews, is enchanting, because it 
is so simple and so manifestly truthful. 
Yet it is somewhat doleful, because the 
Spaniards kept the buccaneers on the 
verge of starvation much of the time. 
Lookouts were stationed on every emi- 
nence along shore, and when the com- 
pany landed it was usually to find, at 
best, enough green bananas to satisfy 
their hunger, and but little more. Very 
often the capture of a horse seemed a 
great treat. But there were times when 
they feasted and reveled. At the cap- 
ture of Quiaquilla, for instance, they 
obtained so much gold and so many 
jewels that they took of silver coin no 
more than “ what might amount to five 
hundred thousand pieces of eight, which 
money, as we were out of hopes to carry 
it along with us, served us to play for 
on board our ships for our diversion.” 
They were so rich in gold and jewels 
that they cared nothing for silver dol- 
lars. They took half a million of them 
for use as “chips” in gambling, but left 
more than a million more that were 
gathered in barges, besides immense 
quantities of plate; for in that place 
silver was used in place of copper and 
iron to make cooking utensils. The buc- 
caneers expected to return home over- 
land, and did not care to burden them- 
selves with silver. 

This was in 1687. ‘The priests, as 
the Sieur de Lussan tells us, had taught 
the people to believe that the bucca- 
neers were not like men in shape, and 
that they ate human flesh. When the 
pirate historian was gallantly conduct- 
ing a young lady through a street in 
Quiaquilla to put her in a church, she 
turned on him with streaming eyes, and 
begged him, “ for the love of God,” not 
to eat her. 

“ After they came once to know us, 
they did not retain all the aversion for 
us that had been inoculated into them 
when we were strangers unto them,” he 
says, and then he tells a story of one 
of his own adventures, which for various 
reasons cannot be repeated here. 
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At the Island of Juan Fernandez the 
Sieur de Lussan once found two ships 
bound home. One was under Captain 
David and the other under Captain 
Willnet. The crews of both ships had 
divided plunder amounting to five thou- 
sand dollars each. Willnet had accumu- 
lated his store with but forty seven men. 
Meantime, however, these crews had 
been gambling, and about half the men 
had lost their shares to their fellows; 
so those who had been lucky went home 
with their plunder, while the others, in- 
eluding Captain David, returned up the 
coast for more. 

The Sieur de Lussan’s company, to 
the number of two hundred and eighty 
men, went home by the way of Cholute- 
ca, Honduras, and Segovia, Nicaragua. 
They chose this route because “ no more 
than five or six thousand men could 
be found” on the way to oppose their 
passage. But at the worst pass in the 
mountains they found the trail blocked 
with many newly cut trees, and three 
different breastworks erected to give 
shelter to the fifteen hundred soldiers 
gathered to oppose them. And there 
were three hundred Spanish soldiers 
coming up the trail behind them. It 
was as tight a place as they had ever 
seen, for the mountain seemed inacces- 
sible; but, says the chronicler, “ we said 
our prayers as low as we could, that the 
Spaniards might not hear us,” and then 
“set forward to the number of two hun- 
dred men,” who scaled the rocks at 
night, and at daylight fell on the rear 
of the Spaniards, whom they slaughter- 
ed until at last “being affected with 
compassion upon sight of the great 
quantity of blood we saw running down 
into the rivulet, we spared the rest.” 
The buccaneers lost one man killed and 
two wounded. When the fight was over 
the Frenchmen sang a “Te Deum” on 
the field of battle. They always sang 
it after a victory, and they were always 
strict in the observance of the forms of 
their religion. The Sieur de Lussan 
says, in noting each success, that God 
gave it to them. 

But the British buccaneers had not 
this devotion in religious matters, 
though they quarreled with the French 
over questions of faith. Indeed, the 
French pirates sometimes refused to as- 


sociate with the British because the lat- 
ter scoffed at, and even shot at the im- 
ages in the churches. They used their 
pistols in churches as cowboys on our 
frontier once used revolvers in saloons. 
The religion of these pirates seems wor- 
thy of more attention than has yet been 
given to it, for in their way many of the 
buccaneers were sincere men. 

The Sieur de Lussan carried home fif- 
teen thousand dollars. The foundations 
of fortunes lasting to this day were laid 
by strong right arms wielding swords 
instead of trowels. 

The heyday of the boucan makers, the 
hunters and woodsmen who turned pi- 
rates, lasted a little more than twenty 
years, or, say, from 1666 to 1688. The 
common histories of the sea include such 
men as Teach (Blackbeard) and Lafitte, 
of Barataria, among the buccaneers, 
though both lived many years later, La- 
fitte having been the chief pirate of the 
nineteenth century. But the- bucca- 
neers were a class apart. They formed 
seafaring, predatory communities in the 
strict meaning of the word. They were 
piratical republicans, who provided 
themselves with laws adapted to pre- 
serve all the rights of the individual, 
while promoting the prosperity of the 
community. Their prowess was not due 
to physical strength and skill only, but 
to that might which is found in armies 
where each man is animated by a strong 
personal interest in the result. And 
they were mighty, too, because, while 
nearly all of them had been slaves, near- 
ly all of them were men of education. 

Their great defect of organization was 
the lack of means for holding the com- 
panies together, although they split up 
only when the leaders strove to trans- 
gress the just rules of the band. Their 
most marked defect of character. was 
their cruélty, but they were no more 
cruel than the Spaniards upon whom 
they preyed. The excesses and de- 
bauches of which they were guilty were 
found among the regular troops in the 
wars of Europe—at Badajoz, for in- 
stance. The operations of the bucca- 
neers constituted a real though unli- 
censed war on the power of Spain, and 
it was a war that left scars on the Span- 
ish main seen and described with shud- 
ders even to this day. » 
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“TT is finished,” said the woman, 

speaking very quietly to herself. 
“ Not another day, nor a night, if I can 
be ready before morning.” 

She stood alone in her own room, with 
none to mark the white hot pallor of the 
oval face, the scornful curve of quivering 
nostrils, the dry luster of flashing eyes. 
But while she stood a heavy step went 
blustering down two flights of stairs, 
and double doors slammed upon the 
ground floor. 

It was a little London house, with 
five floors from basement to attic, and 
a couple of rooms upon each, like most 
little houses in London; but this one 
had latterly been the scene of an equally 
undistinguished drama of real life, upon 
which the curtain was even now descend- 
ing. Although a third was whispered by 
the world, the persons of this drama 
were really only two. 

Rachel Minchin, before the disastrous 
step which gave her that surname, was 
an Australian girl whose apparent at- 
tractions were only equaled by her abso- 
Jute poverty; that is to say, she had been 
born at Heidelberg, near Melbourne, of 
English parents, more gentle than prac- 
tical, who soon left her to fight the world 
and the devil with no other armory than 
a good face, a fine nature, and the pride 
of an heiress. 

It is true that Rachel also had a voice; 
but there was never enough of it to as- 
sure an income. At twenty, therefore, 
she was already a governess in the wilds, 
where women are as scarce as water, but 
_ Where the man for Rachel did not 
breathe. A few years later she earned a 


berth to England as companion to a 
lady; and her fate awaited her on board. * 

Mr. Minchin had reached his prime 
in the under world, of which he also 
was a native, without touching affluence 
until his fortieth year. Nevertheless, 
he was a traveled man, and no mere 
nomad of the bush. Asa mining expert, 
he had seen much life in South Af- 
rica as well as in Western Australia; 
and at last he was to see more in Europe 
as a gentleman of means, 

A wife had no place in his European 
scheme; a husband was the last thing 
Rachel wanted ; but a long sea voyage, an 
uncongenial employ, and the persistent 
chivalry of a handsome, entertaining, 
self confident man of the world, formed 
a combination as fatal to her inexperi- 
ence as that of so much poverty, pride, 
and beauty proved to Alexander Min- 
chin. They were married without cer- 
emony on the very day that they arrived 
in England, where they had not an 
actual friend between them, nor a rela- 
tive to whom either was personally 
known. In the beginning this mattered 
nothing; they had to see Europe and 
enjoy themselves; that they could do 
unaided; and the bride did it only the 
more thoroughly, in a sort of despera- 
tion, as she realized that the benefits of’ 
her marriage were to be wholly material 


* after all. 


In the larger life of cities, Alexander 
Minchin was no longer the idle and 
good humored cavalier to whom Rachel 
had learned to look for unfailing con- 
sideration at sea. The illustrative inci- 
dents may be omitted; but here he 
gambled, there he drank; and in his cups 
every virtue dissolved. Rachel’s pride 
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did not mend matters. She was, per- 
haps, too ready with her resentment. 
Of this, however, she was herself aware, 
and would forgive the more freely be- 
cause there was often some obvious fault 
on her side before all was said. Quarrels 
of incredible bitterness were thus patch- 
ed up, and the end indefinitely de- 
layed. 

In the mean time, tired of traveling, 
and impoverished by the husband’s 
follies, the hapless couple returned 
to London, where a pure fluke with 
some mining shares introduced Minchin 
to finer gambling than he had found 
abroad. The man was bitten. There 
was a fortune waiting for special knowl- 
edge and a little ready cash; and Alex- 
ander Minchin settled down to make it, 
taking for the nonce a furnished house 
in a modest neighborhood. And here 
the quarreling continued to its culmina- 
tion in the scene already indicated. 

“Not another day,” said Rachel, 
“nor a night, if I can be ready before 
morning.” 

Being still a woman with some 
strength of purpose, Mrs. Minchin did 
not stop at idle words. The interval 
between the slamming of doors below 
and another noise at the top of the house 
was not one of many minutes, The 
other noise was made by Rachel and her 
empty trunk upon the loftiest and the 
narrowest flight of stairs. One of the 
maids opened their door an inch. 

.“T am sorry if I disturbed you,” their 
mistress said. “ These stairs are so very 
narrow. No, thank you, I can manage 
quite well.” And they heard her about 
until they slept. 

It was no light task to which Rachel 
had set her hand; she was going back to 
Australia by the first boat, and her pack- 
ing must be done that night. Her re- 
solve only hardened as her spirit cooled. 
The sooner her departure, the less his 
opposition; let her delay, and the cal- 
lousness of the passing brute might give 
place to the tyranny of the normal man. 
But she was going, whether or no; not 
another day—though she would doubt- 
less see its dawn. 

It was the month of September. She 
was not going to fly empty handed, or 
fly at all; she was going deliberately 
away, with a trunk containing all that 


she should want upon the voyage. The 
selection was not too easily made. In 
his better moods, the creature had been 
lavish enough; and more than once did 
Rachel snatch from drawer or wardrobe 
that which remained some moments in 
her hand, while the incidents of pur- 
chase and the first joys of possession to 
one who had possessed so little in her 
life came back to her with a certain 
poignancy. 

But her resolve remained unshaken. 
It might hurt her to take his personal 
gifts, but that was all she had ever had 
from him. He had never granted her 
a set allowance; for every penny she had 
to ask and look grateful. It would be 
no fault of hers if she had to strip her 
fingers for passage money. Yet the ne- 
cessity troubled her; it touched her 
honor, to say nothing of her pride; and, 
after an unforeseen fit of irresolution, 
Rachel suddenly determined to tell her 
husband of her difficulty, making direct 
appeal to the capricious generosity 
which had been recalled to her mind as 
an undeniably redeeming point. It was 
true that he had given her hearty leave 
to go considerably farther than Aus- 
tralia, and highly probable that he 
would bid her work her own way. She 
felt an impulse to put it to him, how- 
ever, and at once. 

She looked at her watch—it, at least, 
had been her mother’s—and the final 
day was already an hour old. But Alex- 
ander Minchin was a late sitter, as his 
young wife knew to her cost, and to- 
night he had told her where he meant 
to sleep, but she had not heard him come 
up. The room would have been the 
back drawingroom in the majority of 
such houses, and Rachel peeped in on 
her way down. 

It was empty; moreover, the bed was 
not made, nor the curtains drawn. Ra- 
chel repaired the first omission, then 
hesitated, finally ereeping up stairs 


‘again for clean sheets. And as she made 


his bed, not out of any lingering love 
for him, but from a sense of duty and 
some consideration for his comfort, 
there was yet something touching in her 
instinctive care, that breathed the wife 
she could have been. 

He did not hear her, though the stairs 
creaked the smallness of the hour—or 
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if he heard he made no sign. This dis- 
couraged Rachel as she stole down the 
lower flight; she would have preferred 
the angriest sign. But there were few 
sounds which penetrated the little study 
at the back of the diningroom of that 
house; for the permanent tenant was 
the widow of an eminent professor lately 
deceased, and that student had protect- 
ed his quiet with double doors. The 
outer one, in dark green baize, made an 
alarming noise as Rachel pulled it open, 
but, though she waited, no sound came 
from within; nor was Minchin disturbed 
by the final entry of his wife, whose 
first glance convinced her of the cause. 

In the professor’s armchair sat his 
unworthy successor, chin on waistcoat, 
a newspaper across his knees, an empty 
decanter at one elbow. Something re- 
mained in the glass beside the bottle; 
he had tumbled off before the end. 
There were even signs of deliberate 
preparations for slumber; for the shade 
was tilted over the electric light by 
which he had been reading, as a hat is 
tilted over the eyes. 


Rachel had a touch of pity at seeing 
him in a chair for the night; but the 
testimony of the decanter forbade re- 


morse. She had filled it herself in the 
evening against her husband’s return 
from an absence of mysterious length. 
Now she understood that mystery, and 
her face darkened as she recalled the in- 
conceivable insult which his explanation 
had embraced. No, indeed; not another 
minute that she could help! And he 
would sleep there till all hours of the 
morning; he had done it before; the 
longer the better this time. 

She had recoiled into the narrow hall, 
driven by an uncontrollable revulsion; 
and there she stood, pale and quivering 
with a disgust that only deepened as 
she looked her last upon the shaded 
face and the inanimate frame in the 
chair. She could not account for the 
intensity of her feeling; it bordered 
upon nausea, and for a time prevented 
her from ret: -cing the single step which 
at .ength enabled her to shut both doors 
as quietly as shx had opened them, after 
switching off the light from force of 
habit. There was anothe light still 
glowing in the hall, and, again from 
habit, Rachel pu. it out alco before set- 


ting foot upon the stairs. A moment 
later she was standing terror stricken 
in the dark. 

It was no sound from the study, but 
the tiniest of metallic rattles from the 
flap of the letter box in the front door. 
The wind might have done it, for the 
flap had lost its spring; and though the 
noise was not repeated, to the wind Ra- 
chel put it down, as she mounted the 
stairs at lst in a flutter that caused her 
both shame and apprehension. Her 
nerve was going, and she needed it so! 
It should not go, it should not; and as 
if to steady it, she opened the landing 
window, and spent some minutes gazing * 
out into the cool and starry night. 

Not that she could see very far. The 
backs of houses hid half the stars in 
front and on either hand, making, with 
the back of their house and its fellows, 
a kind of square turned inside out. Mis- 
erable little gardens glimmered through 
the irregular network of grimy walls, 
with here and there a tree in autumnal 
tatters; but Rachel looked neither at 
these nor at the stars that lit them 
dimly. In a single window of those di- 
rectly opposite a single lamp had burned 
all night. It was the only earthly light 
that Rachel could see, and the only one 
of earth or heaven upon which she look- 
ed; and she discovered it with thanks- 
giving and tore her eyes away from it 
with a prayer. 

In another hour the trunk was 
packed, and incontinently carried down 
stairs by an effort which left Rachel 
racked in every muscle and swaying gid- 
dily. But she could not have made 
much noise, for still there was no sign 
from tke study. She scarcely paused 
to breathe. A latch key closed the door 
behind her very softly; she was in the 
crisp, clean air at last. 

But it was no hour for finding cabs; 
it was the hour of the scavenger and no 
other being; and Rachel walked into 
broad sunlight before she spied a soli- 
tary hansom. It was then she did the 
strangest thing; instead of driving 
straight back for her trunk, when near 
the house, she gave the cabman other 
directions, subsequently stopping him at 
one with a card in the window. 

A woman answered the bell with sur- 
prising celerity, and a face first startled 
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and then incensed at the sight of Mrs. 
Minchin. 

“ So you never came! ” cried the wom- 
an bitterly. 

“TI was prevented,” 
coldly. “ Well?” 

' And the monosyllable was a whisper. 

“ He is still alive,” said the woman at 
the door. 

“Ts that all?” asked Rachel, a catch 
in her voice. ° 

“Tt is all I'll say till the doctor has 
been.” 

“ But he has got through the night,” 
sighed Rachel thankfully. “Oh, did 
you sit up with him all night long? ” 

“Every minute of the night,” said 
the other, with undistinguished severity 
in her fixed, red eyes. “I never left 
him, and I never closed a lid.” 

“Tam so sorry!” cried Rachel, too 
sorry even for renewed indignation at 
the cause. “ But I couldn’t help it,” 
she continued. “I really could not. 
We—I am going abroad—very suddenly. 
Poor Mr. Severino! I do wish I could 
do something for him! But you must 


eried Rachel 


get a professional nurse. And when he 
does recover—for something assures me 


> 


that he will—you can tell him 

Rachel hesitated, the red eyes reading 
hers. 

“ Tell him I hope he will recover alto- 
gether,” she said at length; “ mind, 
altogether! I have gone away for good, 
tell Mr. Severino; but, as I wasn’t able 
to do so after all, I would rather you 
didn’t mention that I ever thought of 
nursing him, or that I called last thing 
to ask how he was.” 

And that was her farewell message 
to the young man with whom a hole and 
corner scandal had coupled Rachel Min- 
chin’s name. It. was to be a final ut- 
terance in yet another respect, and one 
of no slight or private significance, as 
the sequel will show. Within a minute 
or two of its delivery, Rachel was on 
her own doorstep for the last time, deft- 
ly and gently turning the latch key, 
while the birds sang to frenzy in a neigh- 
boring garden, and the early sun glanced 
fiercely from the brass knocker and let- 
ter box. 

Another moment, and the door had 
been flung wide open by a police officer, 
who seemed to fill the narrow hall, with 


a comrade behind him, and both 
servants on the stairs. And with little 
further warning, Mrs. Minchin was 
shown her husband, seated much as she 
had left him in the professor’s chair, but 
with his feet raised stiffly upon an- 
other, and the hand of death over every 
inch of him in the broad north light 
that filled the room. 

The young widow stood gazing upon 
her dead, and four pairs of eyes gazed 
yet more closely at her. But there was 
little to gather from the strained pro- 
file with the white cheek and the un- 
yielding lips. Not a cry had left them; 
she had but crossed the threshold, and 
stopped that instant in the middle of 
the worn carpet, the sharpest of sil- 
houettes against a background of grim 
tomes. ‘There was no swaying of the 
lissome figure, no snatching for sup- 
port, no question spoken or unspoken. 

In moments of acute surprise, the 
most surprising feature is often the way 
in which we ourselves receive the shock ; 
a sudden and complete detachment, not 
the least common of immediate results, 
makes us sometimes even conscious of 
our failure to feel as we would or should; 
and it was so with Rachel Minchin in 
the first moments of her tragic free- 
dom. So God had sundered whom God 
had joined together! And this was the 
man whom she had married for love; 
and she could really look upon his clay 
unmoved. 

Her mind leaped to a minor consid- 
eration that still made her shudder, as 
eight eyes noted from the door; he must 
have been dead when she came down 
and found him seated in shadow; she 
had misjudged the dead, if not the liv- 
ing. The pose of the head was unalter- 
ed, the chin upon the chest, the mouth 
closed in death as naturally as in sleep. 
No wonder his wife had been deceived. 
And yet there was something unfamiliar 
in his features, something all unlike the 
living man; so that Rachel could already 
marvel that she had not at once detected 
their dignity and their distinction, more 
foreign than ever to her husband as she 
had learned to know him best, but un- 
attainable in the noblest save by death. 

Her eyes had risen to the slice of sky 
in the upper half of the window, and at 
last the tears were rising in her eyes, 
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when they filled instead with sudden 
horror and enlightenment. 

There was a jagged hole in the pane 
above the hasp; an upset of ink on the 
desk beneath the window; and the ink 
was drying with the dead man’s blood, 
in which at last she perceived him to 
be soaked, while the newspaper on the 
floor beside him was crisp as toast from 
that which it had hidden when she saw 
him last. 

“He is murdered!” whispered Ra- 
chel, breaking her long silence with a 
gasp. “It is the work of thieves! ” 

The policemen exchanged a rapid 
glance. “ Looks like it,” said the one 
who had opened the door, “ I admit.” 

There was a superfluous dryness in his 
tone; but Rachel no more noticed this 
than the further craning of heads in the 
doorway. 

“But can you doubt it?” she cried, 
pointing from the broken window to 
the spilled ink. “ Did you think that 
he had shot himself? ” 

And her horror heightened at a 
thought more terrible to her than all 
the rest. But the constable shook his 
head. 

“ We should have found the pistol— 
which we can’t,” said he. “ But shot he 
is, and through the heart.” 

“Then who could be the thieves? ” 

“'That’s what we all want to know,” 
said the officer; and still Rachel had no 
time to think about his tone; for now 
she was bending over the body, her white 
hands clenched, and agony enough in 
her white face. 

“Look, look! ” she cried, beckoning 
to them all. “He was wearing his 
watch last night; that I can swear; and 
it is gone! ” 

“You are sure he was wearing it?” 
asked the constable, approaching. 

“ Absolutely certain.” 

“ Well, if that’s so,” said he, “ and it 
can’t be found, it will be a point in your 
favor.” 

Rachel sprang upright, her wet eyes 
wide with pure astonishment. 

“In my favor?” she cried. “ Will 
you have the goodness to explain your- 
self?” 

The constables were standing on ei- 
ther side of her now. 

“Well,” replied the spokesman of the 


1” 


pair, “I don’t like the way that win- 
dow’s broken for one thing, and if you 
look at it you’ll see what 1 mean. The 
broken glass is all outside on the sill. 
But that’s not all, ma’am; and, as you 
have a cab, we might do worse than 
drive to the station before more people 
are about.” 
I. 


Ir was years since there had been a 
promise of such sensation at the Old 
Bailey, and never, perhaps, was com- 
petition keener for the very few seats 
available in that antique theater of jus- 
tice. Nor, indeed, could the most en- 
terprising of modern managers, with the 
star of all the stages at his back for the 
shortest of seasons, have done more to 
spread the lady’s fame, or to excite a 
passionate animosity in the public mind, 
than was done for Rachel Minchin by 
her avowed enemies of the metropolitan 
police. 

Whether these gentry had their case 
even more complete than they pretend- 
ed when the prisoner was finally com- 
mitted for trial, or whether the last dis- 
coveries were really made in the ensuing 
fortnight, is now of small acecount— 
though the point provided more than 
one excuse for acrimony on the part of 
defending counsel during the hearing 
of the case. It is certain, however, that 
shortly after the committal it became 
known that much new evidence was to 
be forthcoming at the trial; that the 
case against the prisoner would be found 
even blacker than before; and that the 
witnesses were so many in number, and 
their testimony so entirely circumstan- 
tial, that the proceedings were expected 
to occupy a week. 

Sure enough, the case was accorded 
first place in the November sessions, 
with a fair start on a Monday morning 
towards the latter part of the month. 
In the purlieus of the mean, historie 
court, it was a morning not to be for- 
gotten, and only to be compared with 
those which followed throughout the 
week. The prisoner’s sex, her youth, 
her high bearing, and the peculiar iso- 
lation of her position, without a friend 
to stand by her in her need, all appealed 
to the popular imagination, and pro- 
duced a fascination which was only in- 
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tensified by the equally general feeling 
that no one else could have committed 
the crime. 

From the judge downward, all con- 
nected with the case were pestered for 
days beforehand with more or less un- 
warrantable applications for admission. 
And when the time came, the success- 
ful suppliant had to elbow every inch of 
his way from the Viaduct or from Lud- 
gate Hill, to pass three separate barriers 
held by a suspicious constabulary, to 
obtain the good offices of the under sher- 
iff, through those of his liveried lackeys, 
and, finally, to occupy the least space 
on the narrowest of seats in a varnished 
stall filled with anxiously familiar faces, 
within a few feet of the heavily veiled 
prisoner in the dock, and not many more 
from the red robed judge upon the 
bench. 

The first to take all this trouble on 
the Monday morning, and the last to 
escape from the foul air, shot by biting 
drafts when the court adjourned, was a 
white headed gentleman of striking ap- 
pearance, and stamina to match; for, 
undeterred by the experience, he was in 
like manner first and last upon each sub- 
sequent day. Behind him came and 
went the well known faces, the authors 
and the actors with a semi professional 
interest in the case; but they were not 
well known to the gentleman with the 
white head. He heard no more than he 
could help of their constant whisper- 
ings, and, if he knew not at whom he 
more than once had occasion to turn 
and frown, he certainly did not look 
the man to care. He had a well pre- 
served, reddish face, with a small mouth 
of extraordinary strength, a canine jaw, 
and a singularly noble forehead; but his 
most obvious distinction was his full 
head of snowy hair. The only hair upon 
his face, a pair of bushy eyebrows, was 
so much darker as to suggest a dye; but 
the eyes themselves were black as mid- 
night, with a glint of midnight stars, 
and of such a subtle inscrutability that 
a certain sweetness of expression come 
only as the last surprise in a face full of 
contrast and contradiction. 

No one in court had ever seen this 
man before; no one but the under sheriff 
learned ‘his name during the week; 
but by the third day his identity was a 
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subject of discussion, both by the pro- 
fessional students of the human coun- 
tenance, who sat behind him (balked of 
their study by the prisoner’s veil), and 
by the various functionaries who had 
already found him as free with a sov- 
ereign as most gentlemen are With a 
piece of silver. So every day he was 
ushered with ceremony to the same 
place, at the inner end of the lowest 
row, and there he would sit watching 
the prisoner, a trifle nearer her than 
those beside or behind him; and only 
once was his attentive serenity broken 
for an instant by a change of expression 
due to any development of the case. 

It was not when the prisoner pleaded 
clearly through her veil, in the first 
breathless minutes of all; it was not a 
little later, when the urbane counsel for 
the prosecution, wagging his pince nez 
at the jury, thrilled every other hearer 
with a mellifluous forecast of the new 
evidence to be laid before them. The 
missing watch and chain had been 
found; they would presently be pro- 
duced, and the jury would have an op- 
portunity of examining them, together 
with a plan of the chimney of the room 
in which the murder had been com- 
mitted; for it was there that they had 
been discovered upon a second search, 
instituted since the proceedings before 
the magistrates. 

The effect of this announcement may 
be conceived ; it was the sensation of the 
opening day. The whole case of the 
prosecution rested on the assumption 
that there had been, on the part of 
some inmate of the house, who alone (it 
was held) would have committed the 
murder, a deliberate attempt to give it 
the appearance of the work of thieves, 
Thus far this theory rested on the bare 
facts that the glass of the broken win- 
dow had been found outside, instead of 
within; that no other mark of foot or 
hand had been made or left by the sup- 
posititious burglars; whereas a brace of 
revolvers had been discovered in the 
dead man’s bureau, both loaded with 
such bullets as the one which had 
caused his death, while one of them had 
clearly been discharged since the last 
cleaning. : 

The discovery of the missing watch 
and chain, in the very chimney of the 
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same room, was a piece of ideal evi- 
dence of the confirmatory kind. But it 
was not a point that made an impres- 
sion on the man with the white hair; 
it did not increase his attention, for 
that would have been impossible; he 
was perhaps the one spectator who was 
not, if only for the moment, percept- 
ibly thrilled. 

Thrilling also was the earlier evi- 
dence, furnished by maid servants and 
police constables in pairs; but here 
there was no surprise. The maids were 
examined not only as to what they had 
seen and heard on the night of the mur- 
der—and they seemed to have heard 
everything except the fatal shot—but 
upon the previous relations of their 
master and mistress—of which they 
showed an equally extensive knowledge. 
The constables were perforce confined 
to their own discoveries and observa- 
tions when the maids had called them 
in. But all four witnesses spoke to the 
prisoner’s behavior when shown the 
dead body of her husband, and there 
was the utmost unanimity in their sev- 
eral tales. The prisoner had exhibited 
little or no surprise; it was several 
minutes before she had uttered a syl- 
lable; and then her first words had been 
to point out that burglars alone could 
have committed the murder. 

In cross examination the senior coun- 
sel for the defense thus early showed his 
hand; and it was not a strong one to 
those who knew the game. A queen’s 
counsel, like the leader for the prosecu- 
tion, this was an altogether different 
type of lawyer; a younger man, with a 
more engaging manner; a more brilliant 
man, who sought with doubtful wisdom 
to blind the jury with his brilliance. 
His method was not unfamiliar at the 
Old Bailey; it was to hold up every wit- 
ness in turn to the derision and con- 
tempt of the jury and the court. So 
both the maids were reduced to tears, 
and each policeman cleverly insulted. 
But the testimony of all four remained 
unshaken; the judge himself soothed 
the young women’s feelings with a 
fatherly word, and wigs were. shaken in 
the well of the court. That was no road 
to the soft side of a decent, gonscien- 
tious, hard headed jury, of much the 
same class from which these witnesses 
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came; even the actors and authors had 
a sound opinion on the point, without 
waiting to hear one from the profes- 
sional gentlemen in the well. But.the 
man in front with the very white hair 
—the man who was always watching the 
prisoner at the bar—there was about as 
much expression of opinion upon his 
firm bare face as might be seen through 
the subtle thickness of her widow’s veil. 

It was the same next day, when, for 
some five hours out of a possible five 
and a half, the attention of the court 
was concentrated upon a point of obvi- 
ously secondary significance. It was 
suggested by the defense that the watch 
and chain found up the study chimney 
were not those worn by the deceased at 
the time he met his death. The con- 
tention was supported by photographs 
of Alexander Minchin wearing a watch 
chain that might or might not be of 
another pattern altogether. Expert 
opinions were divided on the point; and 
experts in chains as well as in photog- - 
raphy were called freely by both sides, 
Interesting in the beginning, the point 
was raised and raised again, until all 
were weary of the sight of the huge 
photographic enlargements, which were 
handed about the court upon each oc- 
casion. Even the prisoner would droop 
in her chair when the “chain photo- 
graph ” was demanded for the twentieth 
time by her own unflagging counsel; 
even the judge became all but inatten- 
tive on the subject, before it was finally 
dropped on an intimation from the jury 
that they had made up their minds 
about the chains; but no trace of bore- 
dom had crossed the keen, alert face of 
the unknown gentleman with the snowy 
hair. 

So the case was fought for Mrs. Min- 
chin, tooth and nail indeed, yet perhaps 
with more asperity than conviction, and 
certainly at times upon points which 
were hardly worth the fighting. Yet, on 
the Friday afternoon when her counsel 
at last played his master stroke, and, ta- 
king advantage of the then new act, put 
the prisoner herself in the witness box, 
it was done with the air of a man who 
is throwing up his case. The truth 
could be seen at a glance at the clean 
cut, handsome, but too expressive pro- 
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female witnesses and insolent foe to the 
police. As it had been possible to pre- 
dict, from the mere look with which he 
had risen to his feet, the treatment in 
store for each witness called by the 
prosecution, so it was obvious now that 
his own witness had come forward from 
her own wilful perversity and in direct 
defiance of his advice. 

It was a dismal afternoon, and the 
witness box at the Old Bailey is so sit- 
uated that one’s evidence is given with 
one’s back to the light; thus, though 
her heavy veil was raised at last, and it 
could be seen that she was very pale, 
it was not yet that Rachel Minchin af- 
forded a chance to the lightning artists 
of the halfpenny press, or even to the 
students of physiognomy behind the 
man with the white hair. This listener 
did not lean forward an inch; the ques- 
tions were answered in so clear a voice 
as to render it unnecessary. Yet it was 
one of these questions, put by her own 
counsel, which caused the white headed 
man to clap a sudden hand to his ear, 
and to incline that ear as though the 
answer could not come without some 
momentary hesitation or some change 
of tone. Rachel had told sadly but 
firmly of her final quarrel with her hus- 
band, incidentally, but without embar- 
rassment, revealing its cause. A neigh- 
bor was dangerously ill, whom she had 
been going te nurse that night, when 
her husband met her at the door and 
forbade her to do so. 

“Was this neighbor a young man?” 

“Hardly more than a boy,” said 
Rachel, “and as friendless as our- 
selves.” 

“‘ Was your husband jealous of him? ” 

“T had no idea of it until that night.” 

“Did you find it out, then? ” 

“T did, indeed! ” 

“ And where had your husband been 
spending the evening? ” 

“T had no idea of that either—auntil 
he told me he had been watching the 
house, and why!” 

Though the man was dead, she could 
not purge her voice of its scorn; and 
presently, with bowed head, she was re- 
peating his last words to her. A cold 
thrill ran through the court. 

“ And was that the last, time you saw 
him alive?” inquired counsel, his face 
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lightening in ready apprehension of the 
thrill, and his assurance coming back to 
him on the spot, as though it were he 
who had insisted on putting his client 
in the box. 

But for once there was no immediate 
answer; for it was here that the white 
haired man raised his hand to his ear; 
and it was exactly as he had anticipated. 

“Was that the last time you saw 
your husband alive?” repeated Rachel’s 
counsel in the winning accents and 
with the reassuring face that he could 
assume without an effort at his will. 

“It was,” said Rachel, after yet an- 
other moment’s thought. 

And the white headed man dropped 
his eyes for once; and for once the thin 
hard lines of his mouth relaxed in a 
smile that seemed to epitomize all the 
bad that was in his face, and to give it 
forth in one sudden sour quintessence. 


IIf. 


THE prisoner’s evidence concluded 
with a perfectly simple and apparently 
straightforward account of her own 
doings during the remainder of the 
night of her husband’s murder. That 
story has already been told in greater 
detail than could be extracted even by 
the urbane but deadly cross examiner 
who led for the prosecution; for a sud- 
den change came over the manner in 
which Rachel was giving her evidence. 
It was as though she lost heart and 
nerve together, without cause or warn- 
ing, and from that moment the words 
had to be put into her mouth. 

Curiously enough, the change in Mrs. 
Minchin’s demeanor was almost coinci- 
dent with the single and somewhat sin- 
ister display of feeling upon the part of 
the white haired gentleman who had 
followed every word of the case. So far 
as it. went, however, her story bore the 
stamp of truth; and a half apologetic, 
but none the less persistent, cross exam- 
ination left it scarcely less convincing 
than before. 

There was one independent witness 
for the defense, and one only. The 
landlady of the house at which Rachel 
called in the early morning, on her way 
home with the cab, was about five 
minutes in the witness box; but in those 
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five minutes she supplied the defense 
with one of its strongest arguments. 

It was at least conceivable that a 
woman who had killed her husband 
might coolly proceed to pack her trunk, 
and thereafter fetch the cab which was 
to remove herself and her effects from 
the scene of the tragedy. But was it 
credible that a woman of so much pres- 
ence of mind, to whom every minute 
might make the difference between life 
and death, would, having found her cab, 
actually drive out of her way to inquire 
after a sick friend, or see a dying lover, 
before going home to pick up her lug- 
gage and to ascertain whether her crime 
was still-undetected? Suppose it were 
a lover—and inquire one must—would 
one not still leave those inquiries to the 
last? And, having made them, last or 
first, and knowing the grim necessity of 
flight, would one woman go out of her 
way to tell another that she “ had to go 
abroad very suddenly, and was going for 
good ”? 

“TInconceivable!” cried the prison- 
er’s counsel, dealing with the point; and 
the word was much upon his lips during 
the course of a long and very strenuous 
speech, in which the case for the prose- 
eution was flouted from beginning to 
end, without, perhaps, enough of con- 
centration on its obvious weaknesses or 
of respect for its undoubted strength. 
For the prisoner’s proceedings on the 
night of the murder, however, supposing 
she had committed it, and still more on 
the morning after, it would have been 
difficult to find a better epithet; the only 
drawback was that this one had seen 
service in the cause of almost every 
murderer who went to the gallows—as 
counsel for the prosecution remarked in 
his reply, with deadly deference, to his 
learned friend. 

“On the other hand,” he went on, 
wagging his eye glasses with leisurely 
deliberation, and picking his words 
with a care that enhanced their effect, 
after the unbridled rhetoric of the de- 
fense—“ on the other hand, gentlemen, 
if criminals never made mistakes, incon- 
ceivable or not, as we may choose to con- 
sider them—if they never made those 
mistakes, they would never stand in that 
dock.” 

It was late on the Saturday after- 
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noon when the judge summed up; and 
a pleasant surprise was in store for 
those who felt that his lordship must 
speak at greater length than either of 
the counsel between whom he was to 
hold the scales. The address from the 
bench was much the shortest of the 


three. Less exhaustive than the con- 
ventional review of a complicated case, 
it was a disquisition of extraordinary 
clearness and impartiality. Only the 
salient points were laid before the jury, 
for the last time, and in a nut shell, but 
with hardly a hint of the judge’s own 
opinion upon one of them. 

The expression of that opinion was 
reserved for a point of even greater 
import than the value of any separate 
piece of evidence. If, said the judge, 
the inferences and theory of the pros- 
ecution were correct, if this unhappy 
woman, driven to desperation by her 
husband, and knowing where he kept 
his pistols, had taken his life with one 
of them, and afterwards manufactured 
the traces of a supposititious burglary, 
then there was no circumstance con- 
nected with the crime which could by 
any possibility reduce it from murder to 
manslaughter. 

The solemnity of this pronounce- 
ment was felt in the farthest corner of 
the crowded court. So they were to find 
her guilty of wilful murder, or not 
guilty at all! Every eye sped invol- 
untarily to the slim black figure in the 
dock; and, under the gaze of all, the 
figure made the least little bow—a 
movement so slight and so spontaneous 
as to suggest unconsciousness, but all 
the more eloquent on that account. 

Yet to many in court, more espe- 
cially to the theatrical folk behind the 
man with the white hair, the gesture 
was but one more subtle touch in an ex- 
hibition of consummate art and nerve. 

“Tf they do acquit her,” whispered 
one of these wiseacres to another, “ she 
will make her fortune on the stage! ” 

Meanwhile the judge was dealing at 
the last with the prisoner’s evidence in 
her own behalf, and that mercifully 
enough, though with less reticence than 
had characterized the earlier portions 
of his address. He did not think it pos- 
sible or even desirable to forget that 
this was the evidence of a woman upon 
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trial for her life. It must not be dis- 
credited on that account. But it was 
for the jury to bear in mind that the 
story was one which admitted of no 
corroboration, save in unimportant de- 
tails. More than that he would not say. 
It was for them to judge of that story 
as they had heard it for themselves, on 
its own merits, and also in relation to 
the other evidence. If the jury be- 
lieved it, there was an end of the case. 
If they had any reasonable doubt what- 
soever, the prisoner was entitled to the 
full benefit of that doubt, and they 
must acquit her. If, on the other hand, 
the facts taken together before and 
after the murder brought the jury to 
the conclusion that it was none other 
than the prisoner who had committed 
the murder—though, of course, no one 
was present to see the act committed— 
they must, in duty to their oaths, find 
her guilty. 

During the judge’s address the short 
November daylight had turned from 
afternoon to night, and a great change 
had come over the aspect of the dim 
and dingy court. Dirty, white globes 
turned into flaring suns; naked flames 
revealed unsuspected brackets; the 
place was warmed and lighted for the 
first time during the week. And the 
effect of the light and warmth was on 
all the faces that rose as one while the 
judge sidled from the bench, and the 
jury filed out of their box, and the 
prisoner disappeared down the dock 
stairs for the last time in ignorance of 
her fate. 

Next moment there was the buzz. of 
talk that you expect in a theater be- 
tween the acts, but not, perhaps, in a 
court of justice at the solemn crisis of 
a solemn trial. It was like a classroom 
with the master called away. Hats were 
put. on again in the bulging galleries; 
hardly a tongue was still. On the bench 
a red robed magnate and another in 
knee breeches exchanged views upon 
the enlarged photographs which had 
played so prominent a part in the case; 
in the well the barristers’ wigs nodded 
or shook over their pink blotters and 
their quill pens; gentlemen of the press 
sharpened their pencils and indulged 
in prophecy; and on their right, be- 
tween the reporters and the bench, the 
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privileged few, the literary and theat- 
rical elect, discussed the situation with 
abnormal sang froid, masking emotion 
with a childlike cynicism of sentiment 
and phrase. 

And for once the stranger in their 
midst, the man with more outward dis- 
tinction than any one of them, the un- 
known man with the snowy hair, could 
afford to listen to what they had to say. 

“No chance, my dear man. Not an 
earthly!” 

“T’m not so sure of that.” 

“Will you bet?” 

“No, hang it! What a brute you 
are! But I thought the woman was 
speaking the truth.” 

“You heard what the judge said. 
Where’s your corroboration? No, they 
ought never to have let her go into the 
box. I hear she insisted.” 

“ Then it shows her pluck! ” 

“But not necessarily her: innocence, 
dear boy.” 

Thus one shaven couple. Others had 
already exhausted the subject. 

“Yes, I finished it down at Westgate 
last week.” 

“ Satisfied? ” 

“In a way. It depends so much on 
the cast.” 

“These actor managers—what ? ” 

“That’s it. Now I must be off. 
Dining out.” 

“What! Not going to wait for the 
end of the fourth act?” 

“No, no. I’m late as itis. Ta-ta!” 

The white haired man was amused. 
He did not turn round, nor, if he had, 
would he have known the retreating 
gentleman for the most eminent of liv- 
ing playwrights; but he knew the 
reason for his sudden retreat. A hush 
had fallen, and some one had whis- 
pered, “'They’re coming!” The light 
hearted chatter had stopped dead on the 
instant; perhaps it was not so light 
hearted after all. But the alarm was 
false; there was no sign of the jury, and 
the talk rose again, as the wind will in 
a storm. 

“We shall want a glass when this is 
over,” whispered one of the pair who 
had argued about the case. 

“ And we’ll have it, too, old man 
rejoined his friend. 

The white haired man was grimly in- 
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terested. So this was the way men 
talked while waiting to hear a fellow 
creature sentenced to death! It was 
interesting to know. And this was what 
the newspaper men would call a low 
buzz—an expectant hush—this anima- 
ted babble! Yet the air was charged 
with emotion, suppressed perhaps, but 
none the less distinguishable in every 
voice. Within ear shot a perspiring 
young press man was informing his 
friends that to come there comfortably 
you had to come as a prisoner at the bar; 
but his teeth could be heard chattering 
through the feeble felicity. The white 
headed listener curled a contemptuous 
nostril. They could joke, and yet they 
* could feel! He himself betrayed neither 
weakness; but sat waiting patiently and 
idly listening, with the same grim jaw 
and the same inscrutable eye with which 
he had watched the prisoner and the 
jury alternately throughout the week. 
And when the latter at last returned, 
and then the former, it was the same 
subtle stare that he again bent upon 
them both in turn. 

The jury had been absent but forty 
minutes after all; and their expedition 
seemed as ill an omen as their nervous 
and responsible faces. There was a mo- 
ment’s hush, another moment of pro- 

hetie murmurs, and then a stillness 
worthy of its subsequent description in 
every newspaper. ‘The prisoner was 
standing in the front of the dock, a fe- 
male warder upon either hand. The 
lightning pencil of the new journalist 
had its will of her at last. For Mrs. Min- 
chin had not only dispensed with the 


chair which she had occupied all the’ 


week, but also with the heavy veil which 
she had but partially lifted during her 
brief sojourn in the witness box, and 
never once in the dock. 

The veil was now flung back over the 
widow’s bonnet, peaking and falling like 
a sable cowl, against which the unearth- 
ly pallor of her face was whiter far than 
that of the merely dead, just as mere 
death was the least part of the fate con- 
fronting her. Yet she had raised her 
veil to look it fairly in the face! And 
the packed assembly marveled as it 
gazed. Was that the face that had been 
hidden from them all these days? It 
was not what they had pictured beneath 


the proud, defiant carriage of its con- 
cealing veil. Was that the face of a 
determined murderess ? 

Beautiful it was not, as they saw it 
then, but the elements of beauty lay un- 
mistakably beneath a white mist of hor- 
ror and pain, as a lovely landscape is 
still lovely at its worst. The face was 
a thin but perfect oval, lengthened a 
little by depth of chin and height of 
forehead, as now also by unnatural ema- 
ciation and distress. The mouth was at 
once bloodless, sweet, and firm; the 
eyes of a warm and lustrous brown, bril- 
liant, eloquent, brave—and hopeless! 

Yes, she had no hope herself! It was 
plain enough at the first glimpse of the 
deadly white, uncovered face, in the 
cruel glare of gas. But it became plain- 
er still as, with sad, unflinching eyes, she 
watched and listened while, for the last 
time, the jurymen answered to their 
names. 

And now they were done; the fore- 
man shifted nervously in his place, and 
in the overstrain of the last dread pause 
the crowded court felt hotter, and light- 
er than ever, as with the glare of a gin 
palace and the temperature of a Turk- 
ish bath. 

“Gentlemen, have you agreed upon 
your verdict?” 

“We have.” 

“Do you find the prisoner guilty or 
not guilty?” 

“ We find her not guilty.” 

There was a simultaneous gasp from 
a hundred throats—a distinct ery from 
some. Then the clerk of arraigns was 
seen to be leaning forward, a hand to 
his ear, for the foreman’s tone had 
trembled with excitement. And every 
soul in the court room leaned forward, 
too. 

But this time his feelings had a dif- 
ferent effect upon the excited foreman.” 
“Not guilty!” he almost bawled. 

“ And that is the verdict of you all? ” 

“ Of every one of us! ” 

The judge leaned back in his place, his 
eyes upon the desk before him, without 
a movement or a gesture to strike the 
personal note which had been suppress- 
ed with such admirable impartiality 
throughout the trial. But it was several 
moments before his eyes were lifted with 
his voice. 
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“ Let her be discharged,” was all he 
said even then; but he would seem to 
have said it gruffly, angrily, thank- 
fully, disgustedly, with emotion, and 
without any emotion at all. You read 
the papers, and you take your choice. 

So Rachel Minchin was supported 
from the court, before the round eyes 
of a hundred or two of her fellow crea- 
tures, in the pitiable state of one who 
has been condemned to die, and not 
set free to live. 

It was as though she still misunder- 
stood a verdict which had filled most 
faces with incredulity, but none with 
astonishment to equal her own. Her 
white face had kept alight, but not with 
gladness. The pent up emotion of the 
week had broken forth in an agony of 
tears; and so they half led, half carried, 
her from the court. She had entered it 
for the last time with courage enough, 
but it was the wrong kind of courage; 
and, for the one supreme moment, sen- 
tence of life was harder to bear than 
sentence of death! 

In a few minutes the court was empty 
—a singular little theater of pale var- 
nish and tawdry hangings, still rather 
snug and homely in the heat and light 
of its obsolete gas, and with as little to 
remind one of the play as any other 
theater when the curtain is down and 
the house empty. But there was clamor 
in the corridors, and hooting already in 
the street. Nor was the house really 
empty after all. A white haired gentle- 
man had not left his place when an at- 
tendant returned to put out the lights. 
The attendant pointed him out to a con- 
stable at the door; both watched him a 
few moments. Then the attendant 
stepped down and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

The gentleman turned slowly without 
astart. “ Ah, you’re the man I want to 
see,” he said coolly. “Was that the 
chief warder in the dock?” 

“Him with the beard,” said the at- 
tendant, nodding. 

“Well, give him this, and give it to 
him quick. Ill wait up there till he can 
see me.” 

And he pressed his card into the at- 
tendant’s palm, with a couple of sover- 
eigns underneath. 

“ Wants to see the chief warder,” ex- 
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plained the attendant to the constable 
at the door. 

“ He’s been here all the week,” mused 
the constable aloud. “I wonder who he 
is?” 

“Name of Steel,’ whispered the 
other, consulting the card, as the gentle- 
man advanced up the steps towards 
them, the gaslight gleaming in his silver 
hair, and throwing his firm features into 
strong relief. 

“ And not a bad name for him,” gaid 
the constable at the door. 


IV. 


Racuet fought her weakness with 
closed eyes, and was complete mistress 
of herself when those about her thought 
that consciousness alone was returning. 
She recognized the chamber at a glance; 
it was the one in which the generations 
of metropolitan malefactors, and a few 
innocent persons like herself, had wait- 
ed for the verdict of life or death. For 
her it was life, life, life! And she won- 
dered whether any other of the few had 
ever come back to life with so little 
joy. . 

The female warders were supporting 
her in a chair; the prison doctor stood 
over her with a phial. 

“Drink this,” said he kindly. 

“But I have been conscious all the 
time.” 

“Never mind. You need it.” 

And Rachel took the restorative with- 
out more words. 

It did its work. The color came back 
to her face. The blood ran hot in her 
veins. In a minute she was standing up 
without assistance. - 

“And now,” said Rachel, “I shall 
not trespass further on your kindness, 
and I am sure that you will not seek 
to detain me.” 

“ We cannot,” said the doctor, with a 
broad smile and a bow; “you are as 
free as air, and will perhaps allow me to 
be the first to congratulate you. At the 
same time, my dear madam, and quite 
apart from your condition, which is 
wonderful to me after what you’ve been 
through—at the same time, and even 
with your fortitude, I think it would be 
advisable to—to wait a little while.” 
The doctor raised his eyes; and all at 
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once Rachel heard. Overhead—out- 
side—in the world—there was the bru- 
tal hooting of a thoughtless mob. 

“So that is for me!” 

And Rachel set her teeth. 

“On the contrary,” said the kindly 
doctor, “it may be for the witnesses; 
but crowds are fickle things, and I 
should strongly urge you not to court 
a demonstration of one sort or another. 
You are best where you are for the 
time being, or at all events somewhere 
within the precincts. And meanwhile 
your solicitor is waiting to add his con- 
gratulations to mine.” 

“Ts he, indeed?” cried Rachel, in a 
voice as hard as her eye. 

“Why, to be sure,” rejoined the 
other, taken somewhat back. “ There 
must be many matters for discussion 
between you, and he, at least, seems very 
anxious to discuss them. In facet, I 
may say that he is only awaiting my 
permission for an immediate interview.” 

“Then let him await mine!” ex- 
claimed Rachel, in a vindictive voice, 
for which she was apologizing in the 
next breath. “I owe you much,” she 
added, “if only for your kindness and 
sympathy during these few minutes. 
But to him I owe nothing that I can- 
not pay in cash. He tried to keep me 
from telling my own story in the box— 
they all did, but he was the worst of all. 
So I certainly do not owe him my life. 
He came to me and he said what he 
liked; he may have forgotten what he 
said, but I never shall.” 

“He would be the first to admit his 
error now.” 

“Perhaps; but he believed me guilty 
to the very end; and I utterly refuse to 
see him tonight.” 

“Then I shail tell him so.” 

And the good doctor disappeared for 
the nonce, but was back in a couple of 
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minutes, full of the lawyer’s expostula- 
tions. What did his client intend to 
do? Where did she propose to go? 
There were a hundred matters for ex- 
planation and arrangement. Her so- 
licitor said she had no friends, and 
seemed himself most anxious to act in 
that capacity. Racliel’s lips curled at 
the thought. 

“ At least,” said she, “I have the 
friends who guaranteed his bill, if that 
has anything to say to his anxiety! But 
what I mean to do, and where I may 
go, are entirely my own affair. And as 
for the hundred matters he mentions, 
he might have spoken of them during 
the week; perhaps he thought it would 
be waste of breath; but I should have 
appreciated the risk.” 

So her solicitor was beaten off with 
all the spirit which was one of Rachel’s 
qualities, but also with the rashness 
which was that quality’s defect. The 
man was indeed no ornament to his pro- 
fession, but a police court practitioner 
of the pushing order, who had secured 
the case for notoriety and nothing else. 
Rachel’s soul sickened when she thought 
of her interviews, and especially her 
most recent interviews, with one whom 
she had never seen before her trouble, 
and whom she devoutly hoped never to 
see again. She did not perceive that the 
time had come when the lawyer might 
have been really useful to her. Yet his 
messages left her more alive to the dif- 
ficulties that lay before her as a free 
woman, and to the immediate necessity 
of acting for herself once more. 

She had no plans, nor a single soul to 
help her to make any. In all the world 
she had no real friend. And yet, with 
the very independence to which this iso- 
lation was largely due, she must pick 
and choose and reject, in the hour when 
any friend were better than none! 


(To be continued.) 
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LovE is the anchor of my little ship ; 
Shall it secure me in a quiet dock, 

Or, dragging deep, retard a fortune trip, 
And chain me to destruction on the rock? 





Love is the wind that drives my bark at sea ; 
Shall it be but a breeze behind the sail? 
Or night’s almighty tempest shall it be, 


And leave me but a relic of the gale? 


Aloysius Coll. 





Royal Orders and Decorations. 
. BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE FAMOUS INSTITUTIONS WHOSE BADGES ARE SO EAGERLY SOUGHT 
BY MOST EUROPEANS AND EVEN BY SOME AMERICANS—MANY OF THEM 
WERE FOUNDED TO REWARD VALOR AND WORTHY DEEDS, OTHERS 
HAVE ‘‘NO DAMNED NONSENSE ABOUT MERIT’’ IN THEM. 


ROM time to time, in the columns 
of the Official Gazette in London, 
as well as in the newspapers that fur- 
nish their readers with what is known 
as “Court and Fashionable Intelli- 
gence,” appears the command that 
“ Knights of the several orders are to 
appear in their collars.” This notifica- 
tion is generally issued in connection 
with the ordering of some state func- 
tion, and to the uninitiated it has a pe- 
culiar sound. The collars meant, how- 
ever, are not the ordinary ones of linen, 
but chains of gold to which are suspend- 
ed the badges of the various orders of 
knighthood. They are donned only on 
particularly grand occasions, and their 
use dates back to medieval times, when 
gold collars constituted a token of lofty 
rank and station, and a badge of office. 
The privilege of wearing them was ac- 
corded not only to the knights of the 
various orders, but also to foreign en- 
voys, to judges of the supreme court, to 
heralds and kings at arms, as well as 
to lord lieutenants of counties. 
Nowadays chains of office are no 
longer worn by any of the judges, ex- 
cept the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
whose collar is made of continuous links 
of the letters S. S., with a rose pend- 
ant. Just what these letters stand for 
is a question which has never yet been 
satisfactorily solved. The mayors of 
British cities and towns likewise wear 
gold collars, with a pendant consisting 
of a gold medallion on which are em- 
blazoned the arms of their municipality. 
The kings at arms, heralds, and pur- 
suivants also retain their chains of of- 
fice. But, save in the cases just enu- 
merated, “collars ” are no longer worn, 
except on very special state occasions 


by the knights grand cross of the vari- 
ous orders. 

In France, I may add, there is but one 
collar of the Legion of Honor in ex- 
istence. It is in the possession of the 
president of the republic in his capacity 
of grand master of the order. But I 
have never known any chief magistrate 
of France to don it, not even the late 
Felix Faure, who was almost childish in 
his vanity. So far as I can discover, the 
last Frenchman to wear it was the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. 


ORDERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The subject of European orders of 
knighthood and decorations is a very 
interesting one. I am perfectly aware 
that there are intelligent people who 
ridicule them as foolish forms of mascu- 
line vanity, mere flummery, gewgaws 
which are all very well for the effete 
monarchies of Europe, but which are 
unworthy of the consideration of citi- 
zens of the United States. And yet, 
during my residence in this country, I 
have observed that Americans are not 
altogether indifferent to such things, 
which are, moreover, sanctioned by the 
United States government. Congress 
is accustomed to recognize exceptional 
bravery in war, and feats of more than 
ordinary daring, by the award of a 
medal which, worn with a ribbon on the 
breast, may fairly be regarded as the 
American counterpart of the Russian 
Order of St. George, of the English 
Victoria Cross, and of the Austrian 
Order of Maria Theresa. The posses- 
sion of any one of these orders indicates 
that its wearer is a hero, and there is 
nothing in its appearance on the coat 
or uniform of some veteran to excite 
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ridicule, but rather admiration. More- 
over, in default of action on the part 
of the Federal government, the veterans 
of the Civil War, and those who served 
in the conflict. with Spain and in the 
Philippines, have formed themselves 
into associations or orders, and, with 
just pride, wear on all possible occa- 
sions either the buttons or the badges 
of these orders. 

And, finally, the number of United 
States citizens who are receiving Euro- 
pean decorations is rapidly increasing 
every year. Nearly a 
hundred Americans were 
created Knights of the 
Legion of Honor last 
winter, in connection 
with the Paris World’s 
Fair of 1900. All the 
Americans who took part 
in the defense of the le- 
gations at Peking, or in 
their relief, are to receive 
medals from King Ed- 
ward of Great Britain. 
There are Americans who 
have German orders, as 
well as decorations from 
the monarchs of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, 
and Belgium, and many 
have had decorations 
conferred upon them by 
the Pope. So it would 
seem that the contempt 
for distinctions of this 
character is not so uni- 
versal in the United States as is some- 
times asserted. 


A COUNTRY THAT HAS NO ORDERS. 


There is but one country in Europe 
that has stood out against the creation 
of any order of knighthood, and that 
is Switzerland, Ww here, strange to say, 
the aristocratic idea is far more potent 
than in most countries subject to mon- 
i despotism. In Germany, Eng- 

land, or Austria, the sovereign has the 
power to raise even the most plebeian 
of his subjects to the rank of noble—to 
rank so high as to give them the pas 
over members of the old aristocracy ; 
but in’ Switzerland the patricians are 
secure from any such indignity, since 
their nobility is inherited from ances- 
3M 


THE STAR, COLLAR, AND BADGE OF 
A KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF Say, 
THE BRITISH ORDER OF ST. 

MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE. 


tors of hundreds of years ago. It is, 
therefore, just that the Swiss should al- 
lude to their nobles as the patriciahs. 
To be a Swiss patrician implies that. pos- 
session of a noble ancestry, dating back 
hundreds of years, which the modern in- 
heritor never permits you to forget.. It 
is impossible to find people prouder and 
more exclusive than the patricians of 
Berne. They are never guilty of any 
mésalliance, and their purity of descent 
compares favorably with that of even 
so great a nobleman as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who is the premier 
peer of the British Em- 
pire. These Helvetian 
patricians consider them- 
selves to be, so far as so- 
cial status is concerned, 
superior to any other 
aristocracy in Europe, 
even to the members of 
the sovereign houses. I 
have heard with my own 
ears an old Bernese lady 
of the patrician caste, 
who had never been be- 
yond the walls of her na- 
tive city, patronizingly 
refer to the late Empress 
of Germany, who had so- 
journed there for a day 
or two, as being quite 
comme il faut—that is to 
“quite respectable.” 


DECORATIONS FOR CASH. 


The republic of San 
Marino unblushingly sells its orders 
of knighthood, and devotes the money 
thus realized to the maintenance of 
its foundling asylum and hospital. In 
other countries, too, decorations may 
often be obtained by the endowment 
of some charity, or by the founda- 
tion of some philanthropic enterprise. 
Many of the stars and crosses which 
one sees adorning the breasts of peo- 
ple in Europe, and which have not 
been granted for military or naval serv- 
ices, nevertheless may be said to repre- 
sent some act of generosity, some suffer- 
ing relieved, some good to one’s fellow 
creatures accomplished; and. as such 
they are entitled to a certain degree of 
respect. King Victor Emmanuel, i 
pursuance of this same idea, has just 
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founded a new order, with 
which he proposes to re- 
ward those who have en- 
deavored to improve the 
lot of the working classes 
in Italy. It is called the 
Labor Order, and the in- 
scription on the very hand- 
some cross of gold and 
green enamel, worn with a 
green bordered red ribbon, 
is “ Al merito del lavore’ 
(“For the reward of labor’’). 
The decoration is to becon- 
ferred on employers of labor 
who have striven to pro- 
mote the welfare of those 
in their pay; on working 


THE STAR, COLLAR, AND BADGE 
OF THE FOREMOST BRITISH 


quis Visconti- Venosta, and 
old Count Nigra, who, 
after being Italian ambas- 
sador at Paris throughout 
the reign of Napoleon III, 
where he was reputed to be 
the most devoted admirer 
of Empress Eugénie, is 
now ambassador at Vienna. 
The chevaliers of the order 
are styled “cousins of the 
king,” and their wives, if 
they have any, participate 
in the honors of the rela- 
tionship to royalty, having 
a right to a tabouret at 
court. Indeed, the knights 
of the Order of the Annun- 


men who have distinguish- 


ORDER, THE ‘“‘ MOST 
NOBLE” ORDER OF 


ciation rank immediately 


ed themselves by their 
faithful service, or by 
their endeavors to protect their fellow 
workers from the temptations offered by 
anarchy; and on any one who, by his 
services to trade, industry, or agricul- 
ture, has promoted the prosperity of the 
kingdom. The king has announced his 
intention of wearing this newly created 
order on all occasions along with his 
Order of the Annunciation. 


ITALY’S HIGHEST ORDER. 


This Order of the Annunciation is 
the principal order of Italy, and may be 
said to rank with the English Order of 
_the Garter, and with the Austrian and 
the Spanish Order of the Golden Fleece. 
There is only one grade of this order, 
which was created in 1360 by Amadeus 
VI of Savoy, in order to commemorate 
the exploits of his predecessor, Ama- 
deus V, at Rhodes. It is owing to this 

that its emblem 
the curious 


\ Ai | We 83>: bears 
motto “Fert”—the 
initial letters of the 
Latin words “ Forti- 
tudo ejus Rhodum 


tenuit.” There are 
butadozen non roy- 
al Italian knights 
of this Order of the 
Annunciation, in- 
cluding such men 
as the Duke of 
Sermoneta, Premier 
Zanardelli, the Mar- 


THE BADGE OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOR 
(FRANCE). 


THE GARTER. 


next to the royal family. 
The decoration is a badge 
worn around the neck by a gold chain, 
and adorned with a representation in 
gold and enamel of the Angel Gabriel 
announcing to the Blessed Virgin that 
she is destined to become the mother of 
Christ. This same scene is repeated 
on the star of the order, which is worn 
on the left breast. There is a costume 
provided for the knights of the order, 
but it is never worn nowadays. It com- 
prises a tunic, trunks, and hose of white 
silk, with a mantle of purple velvet. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN ORDERS. 


Russia’s two most notable orders are 
those of St. Andrew and of St. George. 
The former corresponds to the English 
Order of the Garter, and is conferred 
with the same degree of chariness as 
the Order of the Annunciation. Indeed, 
there are today no more than eight non 
imperial Russian 
knights of St. An- 
drew all told. The 
order was originally 
created by the Em- 
press Catherine I, 
and there are but 
two ladies upon 
whom it has ever 
been conferred, the 
present Czarina and 
the widowed em- 
press, each having 
received it on the 
occasion of her cor- 


THE BADGE OF THE 
IRON CROSS (GER- 
MANY). 
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onation. The insignia con- 
-ist of a gold collar with a 
iedallion pendant, formed 
of a St. Andrew’s Cross sur- 
mounted by an imperial 
crown, On ordinary occa- 
-ions this medallion is worn 
on the left hip, attached to 
a broad blue ribbon cross- 
ing the breast to the right 
shoulder, while on the left 
breast is worn a silver star 
on which the St. Andrew’s 
cross and crown are repro- 
duced in enamel. 

The possession of the Or- 
der of St. Andrew carries 
with it all the other Rus- 
sian decorations with the ex- 
ception of the St. George, 
which is conferred exclu- 
sively for exceptional bravery. ‘To pos- 
sess the grand cross of the Order of 
St. George, it is necessary to have com- 
manded a victorious army in the field. 
At the present moment there is but 
ene knight grand cross of St. George, 
namely, the Grand Duke Michael, grand 
uncle of the Czar, who commanded the 
Russian troops in Asia Minor during 
the war of 1877. The strictness of the 
order’s rules and regulations may be 
gathered from the fact that since its 
foundation, more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, there have been but four 
members of the imperial family who 
have had the grand cross. The Grand 
Duke Vladimir is obliged to content 
himself with a third class. Alexander 
III never attained any higher rank in 
the order than this 
same third class, 
while Alexander I 
and Nicholas I, al- 
though they took 
part in all the wars 
against the first Na- 
poleon, never got be- 
yond the fourth class 
of the order. 

There have been 
but two women 
knights of this world 
famed Order of St. 
George, namely, the 
Empress Catherine, 
who founded it, and 


THE BADGE 
ORDER OF THE 
BLACK EAGLE 
(PRUSSIA). 


OF THE 


THE STAR, COLLAR, 
BADGE OF A MILITARY 
KNIGHT GRAND CROSS 

OF THE BRITISH OR- 
DER OF THE BATH 
(a “*G.C.B.”) 


the dethroned Queen of Na- 
ples, sister of the late Em- 
press of Austria. Queen 
Marie of Naples aroused the 
enthusiasm of the entire civ- 
ilized world in 1861 by her 
heroic defense of the for- 
tress of Gaeta, the last re- 
maining stronghold of the 
Bourbon dynasty in Italy. 
Emperor Alexander Il 
shared the popular admira- 
tion for the queen, and at 
the same time was glad to 
be able to give a manifesta- 
tion of his distaste for what 
he was pleased to regard as 
the revolutionary methods 
of the late King Victor Em- 
manuel by decorating the 
latter’s fair opponent with 
the insignia of an order of such prestige 
as that of St. George. 


AND 


THE ORDER OF MARIA THERESA, 


Even more highly prized than the 
Russian Order of St. George is the Aus- 
trian Order of Maria Theresa. In order 
to obtain the grand cross, it is neces- 
sary to have commanded, not merely a 
victorious army, but an army which has 
won the day in conflict with superior 
forcesof the enemy; while the twominor 
grades are only granted for altogether 
exceptional and extraordinary bravery 
on the field of battle. There are nearly 
two hundred knights of the Russian 
Order of St. George, but there are 
not more than twenty living possessors 
of the Cross of Maria Theresa. The 
sovereign is ex officio 
the grand master, 
but throughout his 
entire reign of more 
than fifty years the 
Kmperor Francis 
Joseph has only 
made four appoint- 
ments to the order, 
the award of the 
other crosses having 
been determined by 
means of ballot on 
the part of its chap- 
ter. Since the year 
1815 only fifty six 
knights have been 


THE VICTORIA CROSS, 
THE BRITISH DECOR- 
ATION FOR DISTING- 
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admitted to the or- 
der. Since the death 
of old Archduke Al- 
bert, there are no 
longer grand crosses 
or even command- 
ers, but only mere 
knights, all gray 
haired veterans, and 
with the exception 
of an admiral and a 
retired major, every 
member is a general. 
The Empress Maria Theresa, who 
foundea the order, endowed it with a 
capital of a million dollars, which since 
the year 1763 has increased tenfold, 
and from its revenues large annuities 
are paid to the knights, whose crosses 
carry with them the hereditary rank of 
baron. The obsequies of members of 
the Order of Maria Theresa are signal- 
ized by the appearance in front of the 
hearse of a soldier mounted on a huge 
black charger and arrayed from head 
to foot in a suit of medieval armor. His 
vizor is lowered over his face. The 
pennon of his lance, his shield, and his 
mace are shrouded with crépe, and the 
somber character of his aspect is en- 
hanced by the fact that both his own 
armor and that of his charger are al- 
most black, exquisitely damascened with 
gold. This iron clad warrior only ap- 
pears upon the scene at the funerals of 
the members of this order, and when he 
rides through the streets 
of Vienna the people 
know that another of 
their heroes has gone to 
his last rest. 


‘ THE STAR OF THE VICTOR- 
IAN ORDER, FOUNDED 
BY THE LATE QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE ORDER OF THE GOLD- 
EN FLEECE. 


The most important of 
the other orders of Aus- 
tria is the Golden Fleece, 
which is likewise the 
principal order of the 
Spanish crown. Found- 
ed by Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1429, its 
grand mastership re- 
mained in the possession 
of his house until, on the 
death of Duke Charles 
the Bold without male 


THE BADGE 

THE PRUSSIAN CROWN—THE 

MOTTO IS “GOTT MIT- UNS” 
(“GOD WITH Us”). 


OF THE ORDER OF 
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issue, it passed to 
his son. in law, the 
Emperor Maximili- 
an of Germany. 
From that time on 
its headship has 
belonged to the 
imperial house of 
Hapsburg, which 
until the year 1700 
occupied the throne 
of Spain. At the 
beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the death of 
the last Hapsburg ruler of Spain re- 
sulted in the succession of a member of 
the French house of Bourbon, a violent 
quarrel ensued on the subject of the 
Golden Fleece. The new king insist- 
ed that it was a Spanish order, while 
the German emperor claimed that it 
belonged exclusively to his house, and 
that from the moment that the latter 
ceased to occupy the throne of Spain 
the connection of the order with the 
Spanish crown terminated ipso facto. 
To this day no person who received the 
Fleece from the crown of Spain is per- 
mitted to wear it at the court of Vienna. 

On ordinary occasions the jeweled in- 
signia, consisting of, the golden fleece of 
a ram, are worn round the neck by a 
broad erimson moiré ribbon, which on 
grand occasions is replaced by a golden 
and jeweled chain. The insignia are 
returned to the chapter on the death ot 
the knight by his survi- 
ving relatives and heirs, 
and each Golden Fleece 
now in existence has fig- 
ured on the breasts of 
famous men in bygone 
centuries. Thus that now 
used by Don Carlos was 
worn by Duke Philip of 
Burgundy, the founder 
of the order, while the 
fleece in the possession of 
the late Prince Bismarck 
was formerly suspended 
from the neck of the 
Duke of Alva, the despot 
of the Netherlands. The 
knights have precedence 
over everybody else at 
court functions, alike at 
Vienna and Madrid; are 


THE STAR OF THE ORDER OF 
THE PRUSSIAN CROWN, 
FOUNDED BY THE KAI- 
SER LAST JANUARY. 
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all “cousins” of the sovereign by 
courtesy, are exempt from the jurisdic- 
‘ion of ordinary tribunals, and can 
-laim trial by the chapter of the order, 
no matter with what- crime they are 
charged, 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


The English counterpart of the Gold- 
en Fleece is, of course, the Order of the 
Garter, of which Lord Palmerston used 
to say with so much gusto and satisfac- 
tion that there was “no 
damned nonsense about 
merit in it.” That is to 
say, it is restricted to En- 
glish and foreign royal 
and imperial personages, 
and to British peers of 
the realm whose political 
influence it is desired to 
recognize or to secure. 
The Duke of Portland, 
for instance, received the 
Garter the other day, not 
because he had rendered 
any special services, but 
because, as one of the 
biggest landlords of the 
metropolis, and a great 
territorial magnate in the 
shires, he has a certain 
influence upon the votes 
of several thousands of 
electors who are his ten- 
ants. It was for the 
same reason that the late Duke of West- 
minster had the Garter conferred upon 
him. The late Lord Palmerston, who, 
being an Irish peer, was able to sit in 
the House of Commons, was the only 
member of that chamber who, during 
the nineteenth century, could boast of 
being a knight of the Garter. A hun- 
dred years or so earlier the broad blue 
ribbon and star of the order were worn 
by Sir Robert Walpole, the only com- 
moner on its roster in nearly three hun- 
dred years. The first Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Roberts are the only two 
soldiers, in modern times, who have re- 
ceived the Garter as a reward for mili- 
tary services. Even Lord Nelson, in 
spite of his glorious naval victories, had 
to be content with the Order of the 
Bath, though he might have received 
the Garter had he survived Trafalgar. 


KNIGHT 


THE ‘‘MOST EMINENT” ORDER OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE—THE STAR, 
COLLAR, AND BADGE OF A 
GRAND 
MANDER (“‘G.C.1.E.”) 


The principal and most distinctive 
feature of the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter is the garter itself, which is 
made of dark blue velvet, edged with 
gold, bearing the motto of “ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense” ir golden letters, with 
buckles and pendaat of gold, richly 
chased. Men wear it on the left leg, 
below the knee, with knee breeches and 
silk stockings. The late Queen Victoria 
used to put it on her left arm in the 
guise of a bracelet, above the elbow. The 

jewel of the order—that 
is, the badge attached to 
the collar or chain—is 
known as “the George,” 
and consists of a gold and 
enameled figure of St. 
George on horseback, en- 
countering the dragon. 


OTHER BRITISH ORDERS. 


The Order of the Bath, 
just mentioned, owes its 
peculiar name, which has 
been the subject of so 
much fun and specula- 
tion not only in foreign 
countries but even in 
England, to the fact that 
in olden times the taking 
of a bath constituted a 
very important feature of 
the investiture of the 
knights. According to the 
“Chronicles” of Froissart, 
the court barber prepared a bath,and the 
candidate for membership in the order, 
having been undressed by his esquires, 
was thereupon placed in the bath, his 
clothes and collar being the perquisites 
of the barber. He was then removed 
from the water with the words, “ May 
this be an honourable bath to you,” and 
was placed wet and naked in a plain 
bed, without curtains, to dry. As soon 
as he was quite dry, he was removed 
from the bed, dressed in new and rich 
apparel, and conducted by his sponsors 
to the chapel, where he offered a taper 
to the honor of God and a penny piece 
to the honor of the king. Then he went 
to the monarch, and, kneeling before 
him, he received from the royal sword a 
tap on the shoulder, the king exclaim- 
ing, “ Arise, Sir John,” or “ Sir James,” 
as the case might be, and then embra- 
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cing him and saying, “ Be thou a good 
knight and true.” 

Another British order about which 
relatively little is known is that of the 
Thistle of Scotland, which is given ex- 
clusively to Scottish nobles, although 
the late Sir John Stirling Maxwell, in 
spite of his not being a peer, was like- 
wise a member. It is supposed to have 
been founded by King James II of Eng- 
land in 1687, in honor of St. Andrew, 
and some of the insignia of the order 
figure upon the coins of that date. The 
collar consists of gold and enameled 
thistles, intermingled with sprigs of rue, 
and it is conferred like the Garter, as a 
means of s°curing the political influence 
of great territorial magnates. The con- 
sequence is that some of its knights are 
far from brilliant, and the late Lord 
Beaconsfield on one memorable occasion 
expressed grave apprehensions lest a 
peer for whom he had secured the covet- 
ed emblem should eat it. 

The Order of St. Patrick is to Ire- 
land what the Thistle is to Scotland, its 
membership including about twenty of 
the leading Irish peers. The Garter, 
the Thistle, and St. Patrick stand first 
in rank of precedence among the British 
orders; all three are smal] in numbers 
and highly exclusive. They are purely 
aristocratic affairs, and have little rela- 
tion to public service. Lord Roberts 
earned his Garter, of course, and Lord 
Wolseley his “Kk. P.” (Knight of St. 
Patrick), but such cases are the rare 
exceptions. 

The Bath, on the other hand, is given 
as a reward for all sorts of services, mil- 
itary, naval, and civil; it has several 
classes of knighthood, including three or 
four hundred members, and there is 
a still longer list, numbering about a 
thousand, of men who have the right to 
call themselves “CC. -B.’—Companion 
of the Bath. Then there is. the Order 
of St. Michael and St..George, which. is 
specially identified with Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the other British colonies. 
India has two orders, that of the Star of 
India and that of the Indian Empire. 
whose members are native magnates and 
men who have won distinction in the 
Indian service. All of these are large 
orders, their lists of knights and com- 
panions running into the hundreds. 


Some of the royal princes belong to 
practically all the British orders, and 
the sovereign, as the fountain of honors 
and titles, heads the roll of every one 
of them—with a single distinguished 
exception. No royal person wears, or 
has. ever worn, the most coveted dec- 
oration of all, the Victoria Cross, the 
symbol of the grand democracy of 
valor. 

Kach order has its special descriptive 
adjective: the Garter is “ most noble,” 
the Bath “ most honorable,” the Star of 
India “ most exalted.” The Order of St. 
Michael and St. George is “ most dis- 
tinguished,” that of the Indian Em- 
pire “most eminent,” and that of St. 
Patrick “ most illustrious.” The Thistle 
has a still more magniloquent prefix, 
being “ most ancient and most noble.” 
Should Edward VII follow the example 
of Queen Victoria, and create two or 
three new orders, the resources of the 
dictionary may be strained in the search 
for sufficiently high sounding adjec- 
tives. 

TWO PRUSSIAN ORDERS. 

Two of the most interesting Prussian 
decorations are the order Pour le Meritle 
and that of St. Hubert. The former 
was founded by Frederick the Great, 
and divided into two classes, one of 
which is reserved for the most distin- 
guished services in war, while the other 
is devoted to the most brilliant stars of 
the scientific, literary, and artistie fir- 
maments, not only of Germany, but of 
the entire world, the number of knights 
of each class being limited to thirty. 
There is but one American upon whom 
it has ever been conferred, the historian 
Bancroft. It is worn round the neck by 
a blue ribbon. 

The Order of St. Hubert is even still 
less known than the Pour le Merite. Its 
grand master is the Kaiser, and its 
knights are his associates and compan- 
ions in the chase. The insignia consist 
of a green, ribbon worn round the neck, 
on which are inscribed in silver the 
words “ Vive le Roy et ses chasseurs.” 
Pendent from the ribbon by a gold 
sprig of oak is a white enamel stag sur- 
mounted by a royal crown. The order 
was founded by Frederick William I, 
of unsavory memory. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE 
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PLAYED IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE recent cordial reception by the 
King and Queen of England of 

a delegation of plain American citi- 
zens, representing the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was, if not the first, 
a most conspicuous and important rec- 
ognition of the national and interna- 
tional importance and influence of a 
great commercial body. That reception, 
and the entertainment of the delegation 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
~ undoubtedly did much to awaken inter- 
est in the history, the work, and the 


value of this ancient organization of 
New York business men. 

With an average membership of more 
than a thousand, which includes the rep- 
resentative merchants, bankers, and 
professional men of the city, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been for more than 
a century the most powerful unit of 
force in the financial, commercial, and 
political affairs of the State and the 
city it represents. At times it has also 


exerted far reaching influence in sha- 
ping national legislation, and in the ne- 
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BOLTON & SIGEL’S TAVERN, AFTERWARDS CALLED 
FRAUNCE’S, AT PEARL AND BROAD STREETS,. IN 
WHICH THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE WAS ORGANIZED ON APRIL 5, 1768. 


gotiation and approval of treaties and 
trade agreements with other govern- 


ments. In times of financial stress and 
panic it has always been an important 


THE “LONG ROOM” IN BOLTON & SIGEL’S TAVERN, 
IN WHICH THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE HELD ITS FIRST MEETINGS. 


factor in restoring confidence. Every 
section of the country that has suffered 
severely by fire, flood, or pestilence has 
reason to remember its prompt and lib- 
eral generosity. In more than one cri- 
sis in the political affairs of city and 
State it has been the deciding influence 
in favor of good government. 


THE BIRTH OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 

On the evening of April 5, 1768, a 
score of the leading merchants of New 
York met in a room of the tavern of 
Bolton & Sigel, afterwards Fraunce’s 
Tavern, still standing at Pearl and 
Broad Streets, and organized the Corpo- 
ration of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. Fora year the 
new organization met in a room at the 
tavern, then moving into larger quar- 
ters in the Merchant’s Exchange build- 
ing, at the foot of Broad Street. Its 
general purpose was to promote the 
commercial interests of the city, to se- 
cure improvement of the shipping fa- 
cilities of the harbor, to obtain redress 
of grievances from Parliament, and to 
enlarge trade, which would increase the 
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value of real estate as well as “ the gen- 
‘ral opulence of our said colony.” 

Through Cadwallader Colden, lieu- 
ienant governor of the colony, applica- 
tion was made to George III for a royal 
charter, which was granted on March 
13, 1770. During the Revolution most 
of the members of the chamber, includ- 
ing Henry White, who had been its sec- 
ond president, and Isaac Low, who servy- 
ed from 1775 to 1783, sided with the 
mother country. New York was a Tory 
strongheld, and the sentiment of the 
mereantile community was not in favor 
of the movement for independence. 
When the loyalists finally saw that their 
cause was lost, few of them dared to 
face the vindictive hatred of the trium- 
phant Colonials. Low fled to England 
in 1784 with the retiring army, carrying 
with him the great silver seal of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It was after- 
wards found in a London shop, pur- 
chased by an American, and returned 
to New York, where it is still in use. 

The members who had espoused the 
cause of the Colonies regained control 
of the organization very soon after the 
evacuation of the city by the British, 
and on April 13, 1784, the Legislature 
passed an act incorporating and rechar- 
tering the chamber, and confirming all 
its rights and privileges. Its corporate 
existence has not since been interrupt- 
ed, and from 1786, when it began the 
agitation for the building of the Erie 
Canal, it has been a power in the city 
and the State. 


THE CHAMBER’S VOICE FOR PEACE. 


It is not, in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, a popular institution, because it 
has always refused to follow blindly the 
lead of thoughtless public impulse. It 
has been called unpatriotic, because it 
was always for peace, never for war. 
Because the underlying motive of its 
existence has always been the promo- 
tion and protection of material interests, 
it suffered in former days from the 
charge of Toryism. It was openly ac- 
cused of cowardice and anti national 
sympathies because it fought Jefferson’s 
embargo laws. In more recent times, 
it has been bitterly assailed for favoring 
arbitration in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 






































JOHN CRUGER, MAYOR OF NEW YORK FROM 1756 
To 1765, AND FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Throughout its long career it has al- 
most always been a power to be reckoned 
with by those who sought to lead public 
opinion or to shape public policy. Its 
power has always sprung from its high 
personnel. Its charter members were 
beyond question the most influential 
citizens of the New York of that day. 
Prominent business streets in the me- 
tropolis bear the names of more than 
half of its original members. 

John Cruger, its first president, was 
one of the truly broad minded and far 
seeing men of his time. For ten years, 
beginning with 1756, he was mayor of 
New York. He wasenergetic, diplomatic, 
and devoted to the interests of his city. 
He fought the Stamp Act, and probably 
did as much as any American to bring 
about a union in the commercial inter- 
ests of all the colonies; and that union 
unquestionably led to the later and 
greater union for independence. Cru- 
ger was for peace with England, so long 
as peace was possible, but it must be a 
peace with honor and with liberty to 
trade and to prosper. 

“To promote and extend just and 
lawful commerce.” That was in the 
text of both the royal and Colonial char- 
ters of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and to that policy it has always 
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COLONEL HENRY WHITE, ONE OF THE ORGANIZERS 
OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AND ITS SECOND PRESIDENT. 


been true. It was consistent, if mis- 
taken and unpatriotic, adherence to this 


policy that split the organization at the 
beginning of the Revolution and caused 
a majority of the members to side with 


England in the struggle. Isaac Low, 
sometimes referred to as the “ Tory 
President,” was a merchant prince of 
his time, and believed sincerely in es- 
tablished order. He was convinced that 
the grievances of the Colonies would be 
redressed upon proper appeal to Parlia- 
ment, and he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the Commercial Congress, 
which met in Philadelphia in 1774. In 
that gathering he opposed every sug- 
gestion of separation from the mother 
country, holding that all differences 
were merely financial questions that 
could be adjusted. The penalty of his 
loyalty to England was banishment 
from the country and the confiscation 
of his property. 

In the light of history it seems only 
fair to the Tory members of the royally 
chartered Chamber of Commerce to be- 
lieve that they were influenced not so 
much by lack of sympathy for their fel- 
low Americans as by the spirit of com- 
mercial conservatism, which seeks al- 
ways to maintain law, order, and the 
substantial security of vested rights. 


This unquestionably dominated the 
chamber in its early days, and inspired 
the policy of conservatism that has ever 
since been one of the marked character- 
istics of its public policy. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


The reorganized, rehabilitated, and 
reincorporated chamber of 1784 was in- 
tensely American, and from that day to 
the present there has been no question 
of the sincerity of its devotion to the 
country’s political honor as well as to 
our commercial interests. In the year 
of its reorganization it scored a great 
victory in its first fight for better com- 
mercial legislation. The independence 
of the Colonies had been won, but there 
was no Union, no central government, 
and no uniform commercial regulation. 
Each State made its own tariff laws, 
levying duties on imports from foreign 
countries and on the products of other 
States as well. The Chamber of Com- 
merce prevailed upon the New York 
Legislature to pass a tariff act imposing 
specific instead of ad valorem duties on 
imports—that is, a fixed sum instead of 
a percentage. The benefit to trade was 
immediately apparent. From that time 
to the present the Chamber of Com- 
merce has always advocated specific du- 
ties in customs legislation, and in the 
past quarter of a century its influence 
in shaping our tariff laws has been great- 
er than that of any other single organ- 
ization or interest in the country. 

The second great triumph of the 
Chamber of Commerce was the Erie Ca- 
nal. Of course it is not claimed that 
to the chamber alone belongs the credit 
for that great waterway from the lakes 
to the Hudson and thence to New York. 
but it is a matter of record that in this 
body originated the idea of continuous 
and cheap water transportation from 
the lakes to the sea. 
The suggestion of 
the canal was coldly 
received at first, and 
the expense seemed 
to make it an impos- 
sible dream; but 
then, as now, the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce was composed 
of practical business 


THE SEAL OF THE NEW 
YORK CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
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men, who had succeeded in their own 
undertakings, and who added prestige 
‘o any.plan of public improvement they 
approved. It was the. personnel of the 
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and national currency also received its 
attention, and committees were in at- 
tendance at almost every session of Con- 
gress, closely watching all proposed leg- 






































‘THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 


BROADWAY AND 


NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ON WALL STREET, BETWEEN 


NASSAU STREET. 


From a copyrighted drawing by the architect, James B. Baker, New York. 


organization that triumphed over all op- 
position and captious criticism. These 
business men met all political, local, 
and selfish opposition to the great 
scheme of cheap transportation by wa- 
ter, and fought until the Erie Canal 
became a reality. - 

The scope of the work of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been as wide as 
the interests of the men who make up 
its membership. In the early days of 
the republic. it worked for wiser laws 
regulating navigation, for the improve- 
ment of the lighthouse service along the 
coast, and for the better regulation of 
commerce between the States. Banking 


islation affecting the business interests 
of the country. 


IN THE DARK DAYS OF 1812. 

The leading members as_ individual 
merchants, and the chamber as an or- 
ganization, opposed the rigid embargo 
laws of the Jefferson administration, 
and in that fight they had the support 
of many prominent leaders of the Fed- 
eralist party. But that party was no 
longer populer or powerful, and the 
President was able to control a majority 
of both houses of Congress in support 
of his policy. Finding all efforts to 
remove the burdens on foreign com- 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 1796, AND 
CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


From the painting by Vanderlyn. 


merce futile, divided and weakened by 
the bitter political feeling of the time, 
the Chamber of Commerce suspended 
its regular sessions from 1807 until the 
peace treaty of 1815. 

With the restoration of peace after 
the War of 1812, the commerce of the 
port of New York, which had been 
grievously hampered by the British 
blockade, revived and developed by 
leaps and bounds. In 1815 its exports 
were more than one fifth of the export 
business of the entire country. The 
membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce now increased rapidly, and soon 
included all the leading business men 
of the city, without regard to political 
opinions. Again turning its attention 
to legislation affecting commerce, the 
chamber soon gained recognition as a 
wise and conservative body, working for 
the best interests of the country. At 
various times it has been successful in 
securing the passage of laws for the gen- 
eral care of our commercial and ship- 
ping interests, such as the construction 
of harbors of refuge, the removal of 
the limit of time in which a master eall- 
ing for orders for his vessel is required 
to name his destination, the disinfection 
of rags at foreign ports, protests and ap- 


peals against duty exactions, the reform 
of the customs service, the location of 
customs buildings, the simplification of 
the laws for the collection of revenue, 
storage in bonded warehouses, and spe- 
cific tariff duties wherever possible. The 
chamber’s policy was once described by 
a distinguished president in these 
words: 

“ No matter which of the great politi- 
cal parties held for the time being the 
reins of government, this association 
was bound by its traditions and prece- 
dents, in all matters of State and nation- 
al legislation relating to commerce and 
industry, to promote good laws, to 
amend imperfect statutes, and to de- 
feat bad ones.” 


THE CHAMBER’S PRESENT PRESTIGE. 


The Chamber of Commerce has moy- 
ed its headquarters several times during 
its history. From the old Merchants’ 
Exchange it went to the Merchants’ 
Coffee House, thence to the Tontine 
Coffee House, and thence to a new Mer- 
chants’ Exchange building in Wall 
Street, which was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1835. Then for many years it met 
in the directors’ room of the Merchants’ 
Bank, at 42 Wall Street. Just be- 






































PHILIP LIVINGSTON, A SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE, THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AFTER ITS REORGANIZATION IN 1784. 
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fore the Civil War it migrated to 63 Wil- 
liam Street, and in 1883 it first occupied 
iis present quarters, a spacious suite of 
rooms in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Building on Nassau Street. Their chief 
ornament is the collection of portraits 
that eovers their walls. There are in 
all about a hun- 


one cabinet officer, usually the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the politicians 
and business men of the country have 
come to look to the speech of the Pres- 
ident’s financial adviser as a semi offi- 
cial announcement of the policy of the 
administration in matters rélating to 

currency, * tariffs, 





dred canvases, in- 





and. foreign rela- 





cluding many of 
historic interest, 
and some of high 
artistic value. 
Within a few 
months the Cham- 
her will have a 
home of its own, 
a very handsome 
structure on Wall 
Street, of which 
an architect’s 
drawing appears 
on page 43. The 
building is the re- 
sult of a fund of 
a million dollars 
which was readily 
raised by a_sub- 








tions. 
Conservatism in 
all things has ever 
been one of the 
chief -characteris- 
tics- ef this great 
commercial organ- 
ization. - If any 
taint of selfishness 
ever appeared in 
any of the move- 
ments in which it 
has been interest- 
ed, it was the self- 
ishness of devo- 
tion to the materi- 
al welfare of city, 
State, or nation— 
a devotion which 














scription among 





is in most cases 








the members of 
the organization. 
It is recorded 
that in the early 
days of the Chamber of Commerce it 
was a standing rule that the treasurer 
should provide bread and cheese, pipes 
and tobacco, beer and punch, at every 
meeting, “ the expense to be paid by the 
members present, but not to exceed one 
shilling apiece.” And in order to ob- 
tain a full attendance, it was decreed 
that absentees should be muleted two 
shillings each. In these dignified and 
businesslike days, neither the attraction 
of bread and cheese nor the penalty of 
a fine is needed to insure a quorum. 
For many years the annual dinners of 
the Chamber of Commerce have been 
affairs of the widest interest. It has be- 
come a custom to include among the 
guests of honor and speakers at least 
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ROBERT LENOX, A FAMOUS NEW. YORKER OF HIS 
DAY, WHO WAS THE SEVENTEENTH PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (1827). It 
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the most broad 
minded patriotism. 
has collected 

and preserved a 
mass of commercial and financial statis- 
tics and records of inestimable value. 
Incidentally, as has already been said, 
it owns a collection of portraits of 
famous New Yorkers that could not pos- 
sibly be duplicated. 

Today every great commercial, finan- 
cial, manufacturing, and _ professional 
interest of the American metropolis is 
ably represented in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Its membership is the roll 
of New Yorkers who have reached high 
station in nearly every field of human 
endeavor. When it speaks, it is with the 
voice of wisdom; when it acts, the move- 
ment is one of conviction. The power 
and influence of such a body cannot be 
measured or limited. 
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ART FROM THE KILNS. 


BY CHARLES 
DE KAY, 
SECRETAR Y— 


MODERN PROGRESS 
AMERICA AND 


—OF THE 
NATIONAL 
ARTS CLUB. 


IN THE MAKING OF ARTISTIC EARTHENWARE IN 
IN EUROPE—THE SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES AND THE 


PECULIAR ATTRACTIONS OF THE POTTER’S ART. 


ese has held many different 

minds in thrall and experienced 
many changes of fashion since the time 
of the primeval potter, who, ignorant of 
that wheel of magic which builds up the 
soft clay smooth and round, daubed his 
wicker basket with earth and baked it; 
or, rolling the wet stuff into long strips, 
wound these in an ever widening spiral 
to make a platter or a bowl. 

As the basket weaver fashions a tray 
or bowl with a long rope of grass or 
straw, so the prehistoric Indians wound 
ropes of clay into bowl form, and made 
the object firm in the fire. As in archi- 
tecture one can see how a construction 
of wood was copied-in stone; so in pot- 
tery made by early men one perceives 
the woven original behind the baked 
pot. But the difference between the two 
methods are so great that at a very early 
period this fact was forgotten, and the 
potter worked independently of his pro- 
totypes in woven ware. 

Yet the traces of it remain—not 
only the old lines where the framework 
of the basket was, the structural parts of 
the basket which served to keep it rigid 
and bear the weight when there were 
handles, but mystic signs are found on 
ancient pottery in Europe and America 
which refer to weaving, 
and have been carried 
blindly over to pottery as 
an ornament. Thus the 
sign of the spider, the cross 
which later men connected 
with the sun and turned 
into the swastika, or for- 
tunate sign of the Hindus, 
harks back to woven work. 

From time to time a 
veritable craze for pottery 
sets in, not merely the col- 


“THE MANDOLIN PLAYER ”—A 
ROOKWOOD PLACQUE. 


lecting of fine pieces, modern and old, 
but for the making of pottery. A very 
ancient handicraft, though not the old- 
est, it has a fresh revival today. In the 
time of Colbert, noblemen of France 
who established kilns were exempt from 
the rule that business must derogate 
from their nobility; a successful potter 
was to have honors. When pottery was 
failing in Holland, its manufacture re- 
ceived a strong impetus in England, 
where new forms and colors were intro- 
duced. These, coupled with the cheap- 
ness of the ware, gained for it recogni- 
tion in the markets of the world. The 
productions of the Sieur de Palissy and 
of Josiah Wedgwood, of which we speak 
with bated breath, do not in themselves 
present any great beauty. Many famous 
wares are costly today, without possess- 
ing great artistic merit. They have 
the benefit of the craze for collecting, 
and are admired because at the time 
when they were made they represented 
an advance on existing pottery, and be- 
cause good specimens are now scarce. 


MODERN PROGRESS IN THE ART. 


In our days, under the influence of 
painting, which has taught the world 
to rejoice in color by itself, pottery has 
made another leap for- 
ward. What with glazes 
under and glazes over, 
what with the wealth of 
examples from China and 
Japan to study, what with 
the lusters that can be 
added to the colors of the 
painting and the tones of 
glaze by the use of vapors 
of metal and by manipula- 
tion of the pots in the 
kiln, the potter has be- 
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come a good deal more than a mere 
craftsman. He has added the artist 
io the artisan. He commands a variety 
and range of methods and materials sueh 
as never existed before. So that when 
a man with eyes specially gifted for the 
appreciation of color differences, and 
sensitive to beauty of form, has also 
learned the technical side of pottery, 
artistic results of the highest sort are 
gained. 


ditions of heat and gases which-e¢annot 
be watched. 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, ‘ 
F And it was nothing more. 4. . < 
The color that looked so fine on the 
palette would appear a very “different 
thing when baked—unless he had the 


experience of potters behind him. It 
might be that like some theories pro- 
pounded by very eminent men, his vase 














A SCENE IN AN AMERICAN POTTERY—INSPECTING FIRED AND UNFIRED VASES. 


Unfortunately, neither the amateur 
who is a victim to the fascination of art 
pottery, nor the artist who has been 
drawn aside from the canvas painting to 
which he was trained, is an adept in the 
minor art which perhaps he, like his 
fellow students of the atelier, may origi- 
nally have scorned. He begins by dab- 
bling in pottery with an apologetic air. 
Alas, he does not know the deceitful, the 
unholy pranks of that abode of fire dwelt 
in by demons, the kiln. Though he has 
seen colors change when mixed with 
others, he has not grasped their possi- 
bilities of villainous behavior under con- 


would not hold water. From lack of 
long practice in disasters, his pots might 
be allowed to heat too fast or cool too 
quickly, or from ignorance of some ap- 
parently simple device, he may not have 
secured them from “ sagging” or col- 
lapsing on themselves when the crisis 
of heat occurred. If they were placed 
too near one another, and “ kissed,” the 
tell tale mark on the sides of the oscu- 
latory pots remains with them forever, 
like the brand of Cain. One color is 
able to stand great heat; another is 
capricious, and suffers a sea change when 
a certain degree of temperature is 
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reached.. The crack 
that comes when the 
kiln is. being . fired. is 
one thing, and. the 
crack when the kiln is 
cooling* another—far 
nore stealthy, insidi- 
ous, and baffling, seem- 
ingly more the result 
of. wilfulness in some 
devilkin of fire than of 
mere clumsiness on the 
part of the potter. 

So the expert or born potter, to whom 
the business is a profession, is prone to 
superstition, and regards the chance 
flung horseshoe nailed to the kiln with 
no reproving eye. If an Italian, 
he is not so sure but that the 
jettatura, the evil eye, may break 
his pots. He also has the crafts- 
man’s contempt for the amateurs 
who model pretty things after 
the antique, subject them to a 
temperature sufficient to harden 
a common flower pot, and offer 
them for sale at lively prices as 
artistic pottery. They will wash, 
but not hold water, and when 
decorated are at the mercy of any 
rubbing that may occur. It is so 
easy to model and bake some kind 
of a pot, and so hard to produce 
one that has usefulness, beauty 
and originality. 

The Japanese, past masters in many 
arts and crafts, sometimes err on the 
side of usefulness, even when they de- 
sign pottery for the foreign market. 
They will place the spout of a teapot so 
that it cannot be poured without spill- 
ing, and fix a handle on teacup or bowl 

where it is inconvenient 
to use. This is also the 
besetting sin of ama- 
teurs. 

As time goes on, the 
complications in pot- 
tery increase. One who 
can make commercial 
_ware by the ton may 
find it impossible to get 
the charming designs 
and colors which mod- 
ern art potters pursue 
with long breathed 
frenzy—aye, and some- 


THREE PIECES OF 
ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY — 


MAGAZINE. 


times obtain. The pro- 
fessional potter should 
not-scorn too much the 
amateur, because it 
happens once in a while 
that in his blundering 
the novice steals a 
march on the expert, 
and the latter has to 
confess that he has 
learned something from 
the headlong experi- 
ments of the man he contemns. 

It is difficult for those who have never 
owned rare and artistie pottery to real- 
ize the genuine delight that many per- 
sons take in fine ware. They are pron 

to dismiss the matter as a fad 
without reflecting that no pur- 
suit which has survived the cent- 
uries with undiminished attract- 
iveness to men and women of in- 
tellect can be valueless. These 
people are, indeed, after their 
kind, fighters for the great cause 
of beauty in the objects near at 
hand, for beauty in household 
objects. In a way, pottery is 
more interesting than porcelain, 
owing to, the rich and varied 
tones that can be obtained in it, 
while porcelain is much more 
limited in its powers of decora- 
tion. One of our foremost artists 
in glass has been experimenting with 
pottery for years; some day he will be 
sure to bring his labors to a focus in 
some remarkable novelty. 

Pottery may be divided roughly into 
that with yellow body and that with 
white. In the first class are pots and 
plates made of the rich yellowish or 
brownish clay which goes 
by the name of Rocking- 
ham, clay which is so at- 
tractive in color when 
seen in the humble pie 
dish of our forefathers, 
and which pleases us in 
finer quality in the dark 
varieties of Rookwood, 
and the green and yellow 
shapes of Grueby. In 
the second are pieces 
molded of mixtures of 
kaolin, ball clay and 


zi M -—-AND TWO SPEC- 
feldspar, flint, and so 


IMENS OF GRUEBY 
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forth, whose fracture 

shows a white, firm 

body, like the pottery of 

Charles Volkmar, the 

light qualities of Rook- 

wood and Dedham, and 

some of the Newcomb 

College pottery. Clay 

has a tendency to con- 

tract in the baking, 

from an inch in ten 

inches to one in eight. 

Thismilitatesagainst 

terra cotta for build- 

ing purposes, because 

architects hate un- 

even pieces for build- 

ing, and large pieces 

are likely to shrink 

unevenly in the 

kiln. To - reduce 

this shrinkage, a 

sandy clay isadded. - 

Flint © admixture 

helps. the glaze, 

ball clay enables 

the mass to stand the high 

temperature, and feldspar adds 

to the sonorous, ringing qual- 

ity of the ware. In making 

the harder or white bodied 

pottery, some potters use a 

mixture of Chinese clay or 

kaolin, ball clay, ilint and 

feldspar in equal fourths, or 

in some other proportion which 

they think best, in order to obtain im- 

perviousness, the least shrinkage, a 

ringing tone, and a clear, perfect glaze. 

Soft pottery that is full of pores can 

be produced at low temperatures; such 

are flower pots and the water jars used 

in tropical countries as coolers, the 

spongy texture allowing water to trans- 

pire slowly so as to produce constant 

evaporation on the exterior surface and 

a lowering of the temperature in the 

jar and its contents. The brightly 

painted Mexican pottery must have a 

slip within, if it is to hold water. Even 

in wares of much harder texture, it is 

necessary to glaze the interior to pre- 

vent oozing. Only when some harder 

stuff that will stand red heat is intro- 

duced into the combination, is the re- 

sult an article that holds liquid with- 

out sweating. Pottery of this sort is an 
4M 





SHAPING POTTERY ON THE 


approach to china. 
porcelain, what is a 
glaze in pottery enters 
into the mixture, and 
penetrates it so that 
even if the ‘surface: is 
chipped the material 
holds water. 





INDIVIDUAL ART IN 
POTTERY. 


For the making of 
pottery, a potter’s 
wheel is not necessary, 
as will be realized at 
once on recalling the 
prehistoric ware made 
before the implement 
was devised. The vase 
may be .built up by 
hand and fired with all 
the finger marks on it; 
or the clay, having been 
thoroughly kneaded and 
beaten and purged of 
rough pieces, may be 

pressed into a form like so much 
dough, the edges shaved off, and 
the piece, all formed, turned 
out. Of course, after this the 
potter may work on it before 
it is set out to dry and other- 
wise prepared for the kiln. An 
illustration of this is a goblet 
made by Henry C. Mercer, at 
his kilns, Indian House, Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, for the National 
Arts Club in New York. It is given 
to visitors as a souvenir of their visit 
to the club. The original is a cup 
dated 1793, made in Pennsylvania by a 
potter of German descent. Its decora- 
tion is a conventional tulip seratched 
rudely on the side, and a motto has been 
added in Pennsylvania German, which 
reads: 


WHEEL. 


Essen is vor Leib und Leben 
Trincken is auch gut darneben, . 
The original was made entirely by 
hand, as are the copies. The pristine 
mode], from which the shape was taken, 
must have been a drinking eup of leath- 
er, the shape and decorations being care- 
fully retained. The bottom was a round 
piece of Jeather sewed to the sides, which 
show a decorative zigzag recalling the 
seam where the leather was sewed to- 
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gether to form the cup. 

This suggests the “ black 

jack,or leather pot now 

so much sought by an- 

tiquarians —a popular 

form: of drinking _ cup 

-that must have proved 

. economical when. hard 

bouts and drunken quarrels were the 

rule in the pot houses of Holland and 
Great Britain. 

Of course the wheel is a great help to 
the potter, almost indispensable when 
perfectly round objects are required. It 
depends on the modeler what outlines, 
curves, and grooves the object shall take 
as it rises on. the 
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piece of glaze, and that the dinner. had 
to wait. The Inglis pottery was shown 
for several years at the Metropolitan 
Museum, until bought by a manufactur- 
ing company. In his last year, while suf- 
fering from the ailment that killed him, 
old Mr. Inglis asked his physician: * 

“ Doctor, can’t you keep me alive one 
year longer?” ; 

“T suppose,” said the doctor, “ you 
are worrying about your affairs; they 
will not matter; that is all right.” 

“My affairs?” said Mr. Inglis. 
“ Hang my affairs! I want to live one 
year more to work out a problem in pot- 
tery. Doctor, I tell you what, if you 

will guarantee me 





swiftly whirling 


one year more, I 





wheel. A thumb 


will give you a 





nail held here, a 
bit of wood. di- 
rected there, cause 
depressions that 
mean much. In 
fact, it is today 
a pastime to watch 
the potter with 
his wheel as_ it 
was thousands of 
years ago—a ney- 
er failing pleas- 
ure,-as the mass 
of clay thickens 
and thins, falls 
to broad low rings 
or towers up into 
a slender revolv- 
ing pillar or tube 
of clay. The sight 





vase the like of 
which ‘you have 
never seen. Say 
you will!” 

A famous and 
ancient seat of the 
potter’s art is the 
Black Forest, in 
southwestern Ger- 
many. A district 
like the Schwarz- 
wald, where a reg- 
ular trade in wood 
is carried on, trees 
being grown like 
wheat, and where 
good clays are 
found, is a natural 
place for kilns. 
Wood is used for 























moved Longfellow 


firing the finer 








to one of his most 
charming pieces of 
verse; and many 
other poets have 
sung of it. But the vase with narrow 
neck cannot be turned on the wheel, or 
not all of it. The top at least must be 
cast in a mold and then fitted on the 
body, because it is not possible to lift 
a small necked vase off the wheel. 
The late Thomas Inglis of New York 
was a typical instance of the man to 
whom pottery is everything. He took 
any fire that was convenient to conduct 
his experiments—which was awkward 
for the family cook when she found that 
he had preémpted the oven to test a 


ARTISTIC POTTERY MADE BY STUDENTS OF NEWCOMB 
COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS, AND EXHIBITED AT THE 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, NEW YORK. 


pieces, because it 
affects the color 
least. The new 
Schwarzwald art 
pottery, however, was established by an 
amateur from Munich, who began to 
make a novel and attractive kind of 
ware with flower and plant forms in 
slips on different colored 
bodies. 

In France, where 
many artists have de- 
voted time and talents 
to the fascinating pur- 
suit, the art has been 
highly developed. At 
Golfe Juan, near Nice, 
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the kilns of Clement Mas- 
sier have become famous. 
He and his brother are 
expert potters, who know 
how to produce fine 
ground tones and to add 
designs in lusters of ex- 
traordinary __ brilliancy. 
His large placques, with 
landscapes or heads of wo- 
men modeled partly in low 
relief and charged with 
luster effects, are among the surprises of 
modern pottery, though the small single 
color pieces—boxes, vases, flower hold- 
ers, and so forth—are really finer, being 
less pretentious and more satisfactory. 
Like Delaherche, Lachenal, and the 
other French art potters, he does not re- 
peat himself, but strives to have each 
piece unique. 

In the United States a taste for in- 
dividual pottery pieces has been grow- 
ing, fostered by the Japanese inflow. 
A recent exhibition of pottery in New 
York, at the National Arts Club, re- 


vealed an unusually interesting state of 


things. The exhibit of Newcomb Col- 
lege, New Orleans, was a surprise. Un- 
der the care of Mr. Woodward, the young 
women of Newcomb, an annex of Tulane 
University, have made charming pot- 
tery, using for chief decorations the 
flowers and plants of Louisiana, some 
conventionally, others realistically. A 
solitary worker at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
named Ohr, makes a peculiarly thin and 
curious ware, metallic in glaze, the clay 
oddly fashioned with the fingers. Hugh 
C'. Robertson, at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, fashions vases in white body, with 
heavy slips of various colors; also break- 
fast plates in pale blue, crackled in the 
center, the borders decorated with birds, 
beasts, and fishes in white. Lustrous 
ware by Bulger, of Chicago, and by other 
workers in St. Louis, showed how gen- 
eral was the striving for pottery that is 
not turned out in quantities, but is in- 
(dividual. The Grueby pieces were there 
with their eveumber surface and stately 
shapes. The luster ware of Brouwer, of 
East Hampton, had some’ representa- 
tion, and the Mercer tiles from Doyles- 
town were also seen. 

We are now far from the time, though 
the years are not many, when Matt Mor- 
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SPRAYING COLOR ON A VASE, WHICH WILL THEN 
BE READY FOR THE KILN. 


gan, the caricaturist and scenic painter, 
established a kiln in Cincinnati and 
tried to introduce a taste for art pottery 
in a State which is remarkable for the 
number of its kilns for commercial terra 
cottas and pottery, and in a city now 
widely known for the Rookwood ware. 
An early placque designed by Morgan 
combines colors and gold in the decora- 
tion. Gold presents a grave difficulty 
in pottery and porcelain. Gilding can 
stand only a certain amount of heat, so 
it must be applied last and fired ecare- 
fully, because if the heat is too great it 
turns dark. As it must be burnished 
to get the bright effect of gold, the 
burnishing impairs its permanency, and 
the gold rubs off when the piece is 
much handled. Many 
times it has been an- 
nounced that the prob- 
lem of incorporating 
gold surfaces with pot- 
tery and porcelain has 
been solved, but so far 
no method ‘has stood 
the test. Doubtless, in 


time the secret will be 
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PLACING VASES IN THE KILN FOR. FIRING, 


found. Meanwhile, the makers of fine 
china, like the Sévres, Liméges, Dres- 
den, and Berlin porcelain works, con- 
tinue to apply gold, and the gold con- 
tinues to wear off. <A glaze of lead or 
borax can be run at a low enough tem- 
perature over gold without injuring its 
brillianey, so that gilded pottery and 
tiles can be made; but even then there 
remains the question whether the glaze 
will not crack and peel off in time. 
Glaze on pottery may have lead as its 
prominent ingredient, or potash, or 
borax. If lead predominates, a richer 
quality of color results. The lead and 
borax glazes are softer than potash. The 
glaze forms a transparent film over dec- 
oration, and, if not so soft as to crack 
easily and chip, preserves the beauty of 
the color for indefinite periods. Lusters 
are not so reliable, for they are more 
superficial than the colors on which they 
gleam; but it is the special secret of 
each potter how to combine colors and 
transparent glaze, to obtain a “ crackle ” 
—a network of fine cracks—if necessary 
to the decorative scheme, and to avoid 
the cracking which, so far from being 


desired, sets up a process of disintegra- 
tion. 

Recently, Brouwer of East Hampton 
has devoted himself to what he calls 
“ flame ” ware, remarkable for luster on 
mirror or rough surface. At his farm 
he mixes and sifts the dry materials with 
his own hands, moistens the clay, and 
submits the objects molded and modeled 
to a first and second firing in the kilns 
he has built for himself. The luster is 
the final process. When the piece is suc- 
cessful, sound in ring, perfect in color 
and luster, then the mold is broken, and 
no other piece of the kind is made. 
Among his latest pieces are frogs and 
cobras, the yellow box turtle, and the 
great snapping tortoise of our lakes, the 
giant relative of the terrapin, which the 
country folk call by a name presumably 
Indian—the torop. The mixture he uses 
is a white body formed of kaolin, feld- 
spar, and bone ash, and he claims a par- 
ticular deftness in regulating the heat 
of his kilns so as to obtain certain re- 
sults. 

In America, as in France, we are ap- 
proaching the conditions that exist in 
Japan, where individual potters, pro- 
fessional or amateur, give themselves up 
to the pursuit of original forms and dif- 
ficult colors and designs, esteeming no 
sacrifice of time and money too great, 
provided they obtain a beautiful vase or 
bowl or jar or cup which may be brought 
out at some chanoyu, or ceremonial tea 
drinking. of connoisseurs, to be admired 
and envied of all the party. 

In pottery, as in other branches of 
art, it has come about that the easy 
processes have sunk in the estimation 
of the artist, while the lay world con- 
tinues to admire their results most. 
The yellow body pieces are less difficult 
to make, because the materials are more 
common, the kiln need not be so strong, 
and the heat is less. As pottery ap- 
proaches china in density and whiteness, 
it becomes harder to produce and far 
costlier. A higher 
degree of heat is nec- 
essary, which  in- 
creases the danger of 
crackage, and it is 
much more of a prob- 
lem to color a hard 
surface than a soft 
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one. It is natural that the artist should 
put a value on a result difficult. of 
achievement, which causes the layman 
unable to appreciate it to ery “ Affecta- 
tion!” . It is one of the many illustra- 
tions of “art for art’s sake,” a phrase 
that artists understand, and one that is 
likely to infuriate the uninitiated. The 
fact is, that both are right. But it is 
for the artist to labor at art for the 
sake of art, and keep this labor to him- 


have some good in them. The layman, 


‘on the other hand, is prone to violent 


criticism, to scoffs and gibes, whenever 
the potter produces what he does not 
understand, or has not been used to. 
Very natural, to be sure, but very de- 
praved of him! 

As a matter of fact, the experiments 
in art which are made under the cap- 
tion “ Art for Art’s Sake ” are not often 
successful. Too often they ignore the 






































ARTISTIC AMERICAN POTTERY EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 BY HUGH ROBERTSON, 
OF DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


self as a means to perfection in his pro- 
fession, while it is for the layman to 
recognize that the artist is working out 
problems which some day may inure to 
the layman’s advantage. 

The potter may grow weary of the 
partiality shown by the public for cer- 
tain forms and colors in faience com- 
paratively easy to obtain; but he should 
not scorn the layman’s natural inability 
to esteem pottery of eccentric shapes 
which has colors that are hard to get. 
While supplying the world with things 
it admires, the potter can work for his 
own taste besides, and leave it to time 
to instruct the public as to its beauty. 
His experiments and novelties may be 
reserved for exhibitions, where they will 
he sure to find friends, provided they 


healthy craving of the ordinary man 


after color, for instance. We also see 
this in sculpture, which was colored in 
the best epochs, while the last century 
was hard ridden by the fallacy that 
“ pure white Carrara ” was the only ma- 
terial possible in plastic art for work 
that is really fine. 

Pottery has an office to fill in edu- 
cating the public by keeping before the 
family statuary on a small, fami*‘ar 
scale. In Greece figurines and small 
groups were part of household deco- 
rations, sometimes actually the house- 
hold gods themselves. Hence the pub- 
lie taste for sculpture. Our potters 
should be encouraged to make figures 
of men and animals, works of popular 
but real art. 









































THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LYONS, WHICH IS NOTED AS POSSESSING THE FINEST 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN FRANCE. 


The Universities of Europe. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


WHERE EUROPEAN LEARNING HAS CENTERED SINCE BOLOGNA, THE 
MOTHER OF UNIVERSITIES, BEGAN HER CAREER EIGHT CENTURIES 
AGO—THE GREAT MODERN INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, AND 
BRITAIN, AND HOW THEY DIFFER IN THEIR SPIRIT AND THEIR AIMS. 


UROPE, with a population of four 

hundred millions, has fewer than 

a hundred recognized universities., The 

United States, with a population of 

seventy five millions, has four hundred 

institutions claiming the title and dis- 
tinction of university. 

In that bold statement lies matter for 
reflection that all the space at my dis- 
posal, would-not suffice to treat. Every- 
where in the old world the dignity of 
the title has been jealously guarded, and 
the birth of a new university is as rare 
an event as the founding of a new dy- 
nasty. Degrees are hardly earned and 
devoutly conserved in Europe. They 
bear the seal of a corporation that for 
generations has been the guardian of 
scholarship and culture. They are the 
patent of one’s peerage with the great 


men of thought and letters and science 
whose work down the ages forms the 
sum of the world’s knowledge today. 

As was to be expected from its Roman 
traditions and from its clerical culture, 
the earliest of the modern universities 
arose in Italy; and yet it was from 
neither of those sources that the monks 
of Salerno got the inspiration to found a 
school, but from the Saracens who had 
occupied Sicily. From them they gained 
much strange medical knowledge that 
had. floated tor ages among the Arabs, 
and from them they obtained transla- 
tions of Galen and Hippocrates, for cen- 
turies the standard authorities on medi- 
cine. 

And so away back in the misty days 
of the ninth century the medical school 
of Salerno was founded, and Europe had 
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the nucleus of her first university. Two 
hundred years later, while civilization 
was still young and much in need of in- 
fluence in high places, the Emperor 
Constantine took upon himself the pat- 
ronage of Salerno. Constantine had 
journeyed much in the East, had studied 
grammar, necromancy, music, and ther- 
apeutics in Babylon, and was accounted 
one of the most advanced thinkers in 
Europe. He made Salerno a faculty of 
Naples University in 1231, and decreed 
that it should be the only school of medi- 
cine in the Kingdom of Naples. 


THE MOTHER OF UNIVERSITIES. 


But, long before this, Bologna had be- 
come the great mother of. universities. 
Ifnerius, in 1113, instituted a course of 
lectures on Civil law there, and for two 
hundred years Bologna was the Euro- 
pean authority on civil law and canon 
law. Thither came scholars from all the 
nations, from Germany, France, Scot- 
land, England, Spain, Po- 


the artists, who read medicine, philoso- 
phy, grammar, and literature. Between 
the two faculties was war to the knife, 
so that bloody battles were waged on 
the streets of Bologna between the doc- 
tors of law and the doctors of philoso- 
phy. The birth of culture was + not 
achieved without much pain and some 
blood in the bringing forth. 

Today, Italy has lost all her old time 
preéminence in education. The flood of 
eager learners has ebbed away from her, 
and she is left with twenty one stranded 
universities, impoverished and idle. She 
has more universities in proportion to 
her population than any other country 
in Europe save Scotland, but she has 
neither the money nor the students to 
maintain them. Every edueationist in 
Italy knows that the number of her col- 
leges is excessive, but the nation’s pride 
in her ancient institutions resents the 
vigorous pruning that alone can help 
the situation. 





land, Greece, Portugal, and 








Belgium ; until in the four- 
teenth century there were 
thirteen thousand students 
at Bologna. It was the 
school of popes, cardinals, 
nobles, and princes. 

Other universities were 
founded on the Bolognese 
plan at Reggio, Modena, 
Vicenza, Padua, Pisa, and 
Florence. Italy spread her 
learning broadcast over all 
Jurope, and the greatest 
honor a_ schoolman could 
obtain was a chair in the 
universities of Padua or 
Pisa. Thomas Dempster, 
the most learned man in 
Scotland at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, 
was a professor at Pisa, and 
the great doctors of Bo- 
logna were men of all na- 
tionalities. 

In those early days the 
students were divided into 
two classes or faculties— 
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the jurists and the artists. 











The jurists studied canon 
law and Roman law, and 
assumed a superiority over 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SALAMANCA—IN THE GREAT DAYS OF SPAIN, 
THIS RANKED WITH PARIS, OXFORD, AND PADUA, AS ONE 
OF THE FOREMOST UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE. 
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only a few of the univer- 
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sities. is its teaching 
maintained. 

Whereas the scholars 
of Europe thronged in 
their thousands and tens 
of thousands to the Bo- 
logna, Pisa, and Padua 
of the middle ages, today 
the universities of Italy 
exercise no influence up- 
on the culture of the old 
world. Their glory is 
but the. glory of their 
history and of their 
motherhood. 


THE FRENCH UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM. 

















CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—THE PITT PRESS, THE UNIVERSITY’S PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


The principal universities of present 
day Italy are situated in Rome, Naples, 
Turin, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Palermo, 
and Pisa.. But-none is in a-healthy con- 
dition. In charaeter, in curriculum, and 
The 


in discipline all are degenerate. 
largest is Naples, with five thousand 
students, but fourteen of the twenty one 
have fewer than a thousand in attend- 
ance. Scepticism and pessimism are the 
ruling sentiments of the modern Italian 


colleges. Theology is derided, and in 


Very early in. the 
twelfth century Paris 
rose to eminence in a 
sphere of thought that had not interest- 
ed Italy. The great churchmen of the 
time, Lanfrane and Beranger, Anselm 
and Roscellinas, had been engaged in 
religious controversies that shook Eu- 
rope. To systematize these discussions 
of the priests, Abelard, a canon of Notre 
Dame, lectured in the cathedral on 
logic. ‘The new science attracted the 
keen wits of the middle ages, and thous- 
ands of students flocked to Abelard’s 
teaching. At one time he had more 









































CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—THE OLD COURT OF TRINITY COLLEGE, THE LARGEST OF THE TWENTY 
COLLEGES THAT FORM THE UNIVERSITY. 
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than thirty thousand scholars hanging 
on his words. The result was the foun- 
dation of the University of Paris, and 
the institution of a scheme of organi- 
zation that afterwards became the model 
for the universities of England and Ger-* 
many. 

In Bologna the control of the univer- 
sity was vested in the stu- 


included English, Scots, Irish, Germans, 
and English subjects from the French 
provinces. Each of these nations was 
ruled by a proctor. For purposes of 
study, they were divided into four facul- 
ties—theology, canon law, medicine, and 
arts. At the head of each faculty was a 
dean, and over the whole university was 
a rector. 





dents, elderly men of as- 


Such was the constitu- 








sured position whose judg- 
ment might be relied upon. 
In Paris all power lay with 
the professors. In Bologna 
the university was main- 
tained for the purpose of 
fitting the students for pro- 






































tion of the medieval uni- 
versity, the constitution on 
which have been modeled 
Heidelberg and Harvard, 
Oxford and Prague. 

For generations, Paris 
led the thought of Europe, 
























































TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, OVER WHOSE SOOTY 


GRANITE 


BUILDINGS IS “‘THE GLAMOUR OF A HISTORIC 


PAST, A SCHOLARLY PRESENT.” 


fessions, for the teaching of others. In 
Paris the university was designed to 
broaden speculation, to sharpen men’s 
minds by direct contact with the great 
intellects of the age. In Bologna the 
atmosphere was practical; in Paris, 
theore*:cal and academic. 

In the Paris institution the students 
were divided into four “ nations”: the 
French nation, including the southern 
French, the Spanish, the Italians, and 
the Greeks; the Picard nation, including 
the students from the northeast and 
from the Netherlands; the Norman na- 
tion, and the English nation, which last 


until political troubles marred its use- 
fulness and the French Revolution 
crushed it out of existence. Then came 
Napoleon with a strong determination 
to govern through the instruction of the 
people. He seized all the schools and 
colleges of the country, and grouped 
them under one great University of 
France. He appointed a minister of 
public instruction under his direct con- 
trol, and set about educating the youth 
of France by machine. 

At the same hour, each day, every 
student in France learned the same les- 
son. The boys in the lyceums wore uni- 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE. 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN, 
KAISER 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT 
IS A GRADUATE OF BONN, AND THE CROWN PRINCE 


IN GERMANY—THE 
IS NOW A 


STUDENT THERE. 


forms, and were wakened from bed by a 
kettledrum reveille. Professors were 
moved from academy to academy by or- 
der of the minister of public instruction, 
like the officers of a garrison. Exactly 


the same course was prescribed for 


Nancy as for Paris; for Rouen as for 
Bordeaux. The old universities became 
the fifteen faculties of the new Univer- 
sity of France, and state degrees were 
conferred by examining bodies appoint- 
ed by the minister of public instruction. 
For fifty years the rule of the machine 
maintained; independence of thought 


there was none, and all the development 
of France centered elsewhere. 


AN EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING IN FRANCE, 


When France emerged from the Ger- 
man war there were seventeen chairs in 
the faculty of sciences at Paris; today 
there are twenty five. In arts there were 
eleven ; now there are twenty seven. All 
this development is of the most recent 
years. There are today more than ten 
thousand students in the University of 
Paris, every man a graduate and a stu- 
dent of research. 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPSIC—THE AUGUSTEUM, THE CHIEF BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY, WHICH 
RANKS AMONG THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT IN GERMANY, HAVING MORE THAN THREE 
THOUSAND STUDENTS. 
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in July, 1896, a grand “ in- 

















augural festival of the 
University of Paris” was 
held later in that year, 
and the university took 
definite shape before the 
world. With it arose four- 
teen other universities in 
France, twelve of which 
are “complete,” possess- 
ing all the faculties. 
Even now, the French 
mania for functionaries is 
curbing the full develop- 
ment of university educa- 
tion in the country. The 
minister for public in- 
struction still exercises 
more power than is good 




















for college or collegian, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA, ONE OF THE SMALLER GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, BUT ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS. 


In 1889 I was invited, as one of a 
delegation, to be present at a banquet at 
Meudon given by the University of Paris 
to delegations of students from all the 


great universities of Europe. M. La- 
visse, who has revolutionized university 
France, presided. Steadily since 1870 
he has worked to combat the Napoleonic 
tradition that associations of students 
were a menace to the state. He has 
strengthened the power of the students, 
has enforced on the authorities the ne- 
cessity of reformation, and has emerged 
triumphant. M. Lavisse is today a mem- 
ber of the Académie Francaise, the di- 
rector of historical studies at the Sor- 
bonne, and the editor in chief of the 
Revue de Paris. 

The result of his agitation, and of the 
arousing of public interest, has been the 
formation, in Paris, of a new school of 
pharmacy with immense laboratories ; of 
a new Sorbonne, ten times the size of 
Richelieu’s Sorbonne; of a new medical 
school, twenty times the size of the old; 
of huge additions to the school of law, 
so that the old edifice of Soufflot seems 
but an annex of the completed building; 
of a new school of oriental languages, of 
new galleries for the collections of zodl- 
ogy, comparative anatomy, paleontology, 
and anthropology in the museum of a 
new University of Paris. By virtue of a 
law that passed the Chamber of Deputies 


but his grip is weakening, 
and the Napoleonic liga- 
ture has, for all practical 
purposes, been cut. Germany has taught 
France the theory of education as well 
as the practice of war. From her east- 
ern neighbor France has learned respect 
for truth in science, the necessity of sub- 
ordinating theory to personal research, 
and the function of the teacher to in- 
stil into the student his responsibility 
as a creator, not as a mere absorber of 
ideas. By avoiding the exaggerations 
and the limitations of German peda- 
gogy, France is today a great leader of 
liberal thought, a forerunner in science. 

Away from the fifteen universities 
and from the minister of public instruc- 
tion is one little French institution of a 
type which I believe to be unique. It 
is situated in a restful white building 
ina side street off the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. A great, sleepy garden cuts it off 
from the coarse noises of the streets, and 
it sleeps gently as a convent in the cen- 
ter of Paris. It is the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, founded by Emile 
Bouteny in 1872, a university for diplo- 
mats and statesmen. Its teachers are 
men who have left their mark in the his- 
tory of France, and its students are 
youths who aspire to the diplomatic 
service of the country. In its shady 
paths teachers and students walk and 
talk, as did Cicero and Aristotle with 
their young men, and the conversation 
is the same—the affairs of the nation, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, THE LARGEST 
OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, HAVING 
ABOUT EIGHT THOUSAND STUDENTS. 




















the development of the republic, the 
duties and the opportunities of the 
young. 

Other famous universities of France 
are at Montpellier, noted for its esprit 
de corps; at Bordeaux, with its excellent 
staff of teachers; and at Lyons, where 
the university buildings are the most 
beautiful in France. 


ENGLAND’S TWO GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 

While Abelard was busy collecting 
around him the elements of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the schools attached to 
the nunnery of St. Frideswyde and to 
the abbey of Oseney united to form the 
University of Oxford in England. It 
was the earliest of the great universities 
to follow the Paris model, and it profited 


by all that Bologna and Paris could 
teach it. In 1133 Robert Pullen came 
from Paris and instituted a course of 
lectures on the Bible, expounding the 
logic of Abelard. A few years later came 
Vacarius from Bologna, and settled 
down as professor of civil law; and so 
Oxford took shape before the world un- 
der the direet sponsorship of the two 
greatest universities of the middle ages. 

From its inception it was recognize: 
as a great seat of learning, and by 1257 
it ranked second to Paris among all the 
schools of Europe. Early in its career it 
founded chests for the relief of poor 
students, and established halls of 1i- 
censed residence. In 1249 its first col- 
lege, University College, was established 
by William of Durham. John Balliol, 





























THE UNIVERSITY OF HELSINGFORS—THIS IS THE ONLY UNIVERSITY OF FINLAND, A LITTLE COUNTRY 


WHICH HAS AN EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


THE STUDENTS NUMBER ABOUT SIX HUNDRED. 





































‘ather of the claimant to the Scottish 
throne, founded Balliol College in 1263, 
ind in the next year Merton College was 
established. These were the first three 
colleges of Oxford. 

Some years after the union of the 
-chools in Oxford, the canons of St. 
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Padua, and Oxford. As war ravaged 
the continent, the centers of culture 
changed, but Oxford and Cambridge, 
unharried by the sword, settled down 
to meditate and think for seven long 
centuries. 

Today, Oxford is the most beautiful 









































THE UNIVERSITY OF DORPAT, IN RUSSIA—IT HAS SIXTEEN HUNDRED STUDENTS, MOST OF 
WHOM ARE GERMANS OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


Giles migrated to a new priory at Barn- 
well, where they founded a school. In 
1224, the Franciscans established them- 
selves in Cambridge, and, half a century 
later, the Dominicans came. Together 
they founded the University of Cam- 
bridge, the second of England’s great 
universities.. Her earliest colleges were 
Peterhouse, established in 1286; Mi- 
chaelhouse and King’s Hall, dating re- 
spectively from 1320 and 1326, and since 
united as Trinity College; and Pem- 
broke, founded in 1347. 

In the middle ages, the four great 
seats of learning were Paris, Bologna, 





university town in existence. The city 
of dreaming spires, with its solemn, 
shady closes, with its wide green mead- 
ows and its stately gateways, seems de- 
signed by a heaven sent architect as a 
sanctuary for study. And yet already 
thecommercialism of the town is smirch- 
ing the refinement of the gown. Modern 
suburbs, modern buildings, modern 
atrocities of tradesmen’s estheticism are 
obtruding upon the quiet tranquillity of 
the colleges. In time, Oxford, too, will 
have lost its divine individuality, will 
have become a provincial town “ famous 
for its university.” 
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Till then, however, Oxford must re- 
main the ideal home of the student, the 
place of great thoughts, of holy associa- 
tions. Cambridge has colleges as beau- 
tiful as Oxford, quadrangles as impres- 
sive, but the town is everywhere at the 
gates; and town and gown are eternally 
antagonistic. 


MAGAZINE. 


Throughout the world of students the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridg: 
are renowned as the patrons of sport. 
Instinctively one thinks of the footbal! 
field, of the cricket ground, of the boat 
race, or of the running track at mention 
of either, rather than of the study, thi 
lecture hall, and the laboratory. It is 















































THE OLD QUADRANGLE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH—THE UNIVERSITY IS CHIEFLY FAMOUS 


FOR ITS MEDICAL SCHOOL, WHICH 


“GAVE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY MORE OF SOLID 


WORK THAN ANY OTHER.” 


The object of these two great univer- 
sities is a totally different one to that of 
the universities upon the continent. In 
Germany, and, more recently, in France, 
the aim of the university authorities 
has been to change the students into 
little professors, to make of them ju- 
venile savants, to mold their minds into 
the groove of some special study. At 
Oxford and at Cambridge the intention 
is to broaden the intellect, to awaken a 
love for general culture, to develop crude 
schoolboys into polished men of educa- 
tion. The result is that graduates of the 
two English universities are at the mo- 
ment of leaving college men of no special 
erudition, but of a wide sympathy with 
scholarship that fits them for rapid 
development in special spheres away 
from the university. They leave the uni- 
versity gentlemen, a result no continen- 
tal university has striven to attain. 


x 


all part of the same system, the same 
attempt to turn out young men capable 
of fighting the battle of life, not to 
manufacture yearly batches of dwarfed, 
machine made pedants. England, at all 
events, is satisfied with the result. 

I think it was Paul Bourget who said 
that, if he were a girl, he would like to 
be an American girl, and, if he were a 
youth, he would like to be an Oxford 
undergraduate. To him, as to all 
Frenchmen, the rare fitness of the clois- 
tered university buildings, the river, 
the meadows, the bare legs, the tanne 
throats, the virility, the mannerliness, 
appealed as nothing else in England did. 

It was Alphonse Daudet, however, 
who was wheeled down the New Walk 
in his invalid chair to view a bumping 
race, and who, when his attention was 
called to the rare beauty of the greens 
on the May meadows, drew his rugs 
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shudderingly about him and croaked, 
“ Vert rhumatisme! ” 

M. Taine was a happier critic of Ox- 
ford, younger, stronger, and less rheu- 
matic. “It has been the dream of my 
life,” he wrote, “to inhabit an Oxford 
college, to do my work looking out on 
such a scene as they look out upon.” 


WHERE SPECIALIZATION REIGNS. 


In broadest contrast with the univer- 
sities of England are those of Germany. 
Formed on the Paris plan, as Oxford 
was, they have become the nurseries of 
a curious pedagogy. The aim of every 
German professor is specialization; the 
object he strives to force into every 
student’s head is research, the ultimate 
analysis of the minutest detail. As a 
result, Germany is filled with patient 
investigators, men who spend a lifetime 
amassing information, but who rarely 
give the world an important generaliza- 
tion. In medicine, thousands of Ger- 


mans are daily experimenting, painfully 
creeping towards some altogether insig- 
nificant goal. And yet it was Edinburgh, 


with scarce a score or two of research 
students, that gave the last century its 
two greatest discoveries, anesthetics and 
antiseptics. : 

Germany, with Heidelberg and Co- 
logne, Rostock, Kénigsberg, and Jena, 
became a great educational center after 
the decadence of the French and Italian 
schools. From Rostock, Kepler “laid 
down the law to the stars;” from K6- 
nigsberg, Immanuel Kant lectured the 
universe on mathematics, physics, logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, law, anthropology, 
physical geography, and mineralogy; 
from Jena, Reinhold, Fichte, Schiller, 
Schelling, Hegel, Oken, Schlegel taught 
the divine idea of the world; and from 
Gottingen the brothers Grimm evolved 
their theory of words. 

Today, the universities of Germany 
are, for the most part, housed in somber, 
dingy, jail-like buildings scattered in- 
discriminately about the town. Not one 
of them has the campus of an American 
university or the playing fields of an 
English college. They are built of brick 
and blistered stucco, with narrow, wind- 
ing staircases, weather worn and worm 
eaten. Students’ studies are untidy gar- 
rets without carpets or easy chairs, 

5M 


smelling strongly of stale beer and rank 
tobacco. The university is split up into 
beer clubs and singing societies, dueling 
associations and fraternity corps; but 
corporate society there is none, and the 
breeding of an English ’varsity man is 
neither sought nor attained. 

For the modern development of Ger- 
man university life, Francke is in great 
part responsible.. He led the great move- 
ment for free thought, and taught that 
it is not the place of the university to 
ladle out certified truth, but to teach the 
student how he may himself seek truth. 
The conception was a fine one, and 
pleased the German’s love of fretheit; 
but in practice it led to the narrow 
specialization of today. All professors 
are savants in Germany, and all savants 
are professors. The result is much irri- 
tating scientific pedagogy with huge 
masses of statistics, data, and isolated 
facts—most valuable, no doubt, but they 
lead nowhere and attain nothing. 

In German lecture theaters the stu- 
dents sit on hard wooden benches, the 
back of the bench in front carrying a 
board that serves as desk to the man 
behind. The professors rarely lecture 
well, but marshal vast arrays of facts. 
The students are never punctual, and 
the herr professor never appears within 
fifteen minutes of the hour set for his 
lecture. But for the man who will ar- 
range matters to his own system, there 
is more in a German lecturer’s address 
than in that of any other college pro- 
fessor. 

What the universities lack in comfort 
they possess in scientific appointments. 
The laboratories are excellent and com- 
plete; the libraries are large and catho- 
lic. No German university has fewer 
than one hundred thousand books; Gét- 
tingen has five hundred thousand; 
Strasburg has more than six hundred 
thousand; Munich and Berlin have each 
more than a million volumes. 

The most beautiful of German uni- 
versities is the Kaiser Wilhelm of Stras- 
burg, taken from the French in the war 
and rebuilt after its bombardment; the 
most aristocratic is Bonn, at which the 
Kaiser was educated, and where the 
crown prince is now a student; the old- 
est is Heidelberg, with its dissipated 
students and its ineradiecable eraze for 
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dueling; the largest is Berlin, with 
eight thousand students and two hun- 
dred professors, and the smallest is Ros- 
tock, with three hundred students and 
forty instructors. 

The most picturesquely situated and 
one of the most renowned of German 
universities is Jena, in the Thuringian 
forest. It has a great medical school 
and famous faculties of theology and 
literature. Fees are moderate, and 
board, lodging, and attendance cost not 
more than twenty five dollars a month. 
To Jena go many foreign students in 
their long vacation, and whether in 
search of knowledge or of recreation, it 
well repays a visit. 


THE AUSTRIAN “ STUDENTEN.” 


Closely adapted to the German plan 
are the universities of Austria. That 
of Vienna dates from 1364, and is today 
one of the greatest medical schools in 
the world. To its post graduate classes 
come men from all countries, and its 
surgery is renowned throughout Europe. 

The most interesting thing about 
Austrian universities is the important 


part the undergraduates play in national 
politics. The students of Vienna began 


the revolution of 1848. One of their 
number was the first victim, and their 
Studenten Legion was the most famous 
organization of the time. Since then 
they have been the heroes of the popu- 
lace,and their decisions on disputed mat- 
ters are listened to in the Reichsrath 
with a respect they would gain in no 
other country. 

One of the most prominent statesmen 
of Austria Hungary, a great orator and 
a world famed jurist, owes his position 
to neither of these qualifications, but to 
the fact that he is a survivor of the 
Studenten Legion of 1848. By reason 
of that he is a power to be counted on 
in the state today . 

Three years ago, at a crisis of the bit- 
ter feeling between the Germans and the 
Czechs, the government forbade the stu- 
dents of Prague to parade their club 
couleurs in the streets. At once, the stu- 
dents of Vienna, Prague, Briinn, Gratz, 
and Innsbruck went on strike. The 
matter rapidly developed, and free fights 
between Germans and Slavs took place 
in the hall, in the dissecting rooms, and 


in the chemical laboratories of Vienna. 
The Slavs refused to speak German, the 
only language common to all of them, 
and in the babel that followed university 
authorities and students were forced to 
correspond in Latin. Eventually, the 
government yielded, and a political 
crisis was avoided. 

In Russia, too, the political power of 
the students is a force that is feared by 
the authorities. But there it is a hidden 
thing, an affair of secret societies, of 
Nihilist clubs, of bombs and dynamite— 
a constant horror to the Czar. 


THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Russia has no university more than 
a hundred and fifty years old. In Russia 
proper are eight universities; at Dorpat, 
in the Baltic provinces, is one, and at 
Helsingfors, in Finland, another; in all, 
ten universities. But the students are 
ra.cly Russians. At Dorpat, of the six- 
teen hundred students, more than eleven 
hundred are Protestant Germans, two 
hundred and fifty Jews, and only ninety 
five are orthodox Russians. 

The other universities are situated in 
Moscow, Kazan, Kharkoff, St. Peters- 
burg, Kieff, Odessa, Warsaw, and Tomsk. 
Tn all the organization is the same, fol- 
lowing the German model. The head 
of each university is the rector, who, 
with the deans of faculties and the pro- 
fessors, forms the council of the uni- 
versity. That council selects names for 
the consideration of the minister of pub- 
lic instruction, and from these selections 
are chosen the officials of the govern- 
ment services. 

Practically all the students are candi- 
dates for government posts. Eighty two 
per cent of them receive state aid to- 
wards their education, and the curricu- 
lum for the civil service is a severe one. 
All candidates must have attended ten 
half yearly terms in the faculty of medi- 
cine and eight in one of the faculties of 
law, philosophy, and mathematics. Rus- 
sian students have no college life; the 
university is a mere series of lecture 
halls, and the hatred- between student 
and professor is extreme. 

The most remarkable development of 
the Russian university system is the fac- 
ulty of eastern languages at St. Peters- 
burg. In that there are chairs, occupied 
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by native orientalists of world wide re- 
nown, in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Tar- 
tar, Mongol, Kalmuck, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Grusinian, Manchu, Pushtu, 
Tibetan, and Sanskrit. The enumera- 
tion of these subjects reveals the object 
of the Russian university system more 
clearly than pages of writing. 


SPAIN’S LOST ACADEMIC GLORIES. 


Another country in which the univer- 
sities are hotbeds of sedition is Spain. 
In the very earliest years of the Christ- 
ian era, Spain held equal rank with 
Rome as a leader of education. Five 
hundred years later it stood alone as an 
intellectual center of Europe. ‘Then 
came the Moors and the Spanish deca- 
dence. From that the country awoke in 
the thirteenth century, and in 1209 
Palencia University wasfounded. Thirty 
years later Salamanca was established. 
In the fifteenth century Salamanca 
ranked with Paris, Padua, and Oxford. 

Today, Spain has ten universities, at 
Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, 
Salamanca, Seville, Santiago, Saragossa, 
Valencia and Valladolid. Altogether 


they have fewer than ten thousand stu- 
dents and two hundred and fifty profes- 


sors. Salamanca has sunk from her 
high estate to an obscure college with 
not four hundred students. Madrid is 
the one great university with faculties 
of philosophy, jurisprudence, mathe- 
matics, natural science, medicine, phar- 
macy, architecture, engineering, veteri- 
nary surgery, and diplomacy. But edu- 
cation is strong meat in Spain, and Ma- 
drid, along with Barcelona, breeds an- 
archy, sedition, and revolution. 


IRELAND’S HISTORIC COLLEGE. 


As if to connect it with the universi- 
ties of Spain, there is in the Examina- 
tion hall of Trinity College, Dublin, an 
ancient organ that was cast high and 
dry on the rocks of Ireland from a 
wrecked galleon of the Spanish Armada 
more than three hundred years ago. A 
little earlier, in 1491, the year before 
Columbus set foot on American soil, 
Queen Elizabeth had founded Trinity 
College. Today, it is the one college, 
embracing all the faculties, of Dublin 
University. 

As one walks up the main street of 


dear, dirty Dublin, past the post office - 
and over the Liffey, he comes, upon the 
left hand, to a pompous mass of sooty 
granite buildings— Trinity College. 
Through the gateway is the quadrangle, 
and out from the quad are the provost’s 
garden and the green park. The college 
buildings are heavy, severe, and dingy 
except for the bright red Queen Anne 
dormitory that divides the quad into 
the lower and upper squares. Most 
beautiful of them all is the museum, 
designed after plans of Ruskin. Over all 
is the glamour of a historic past, a 
scholarly present. 

For Trinity College quadrangle has 
been tramped by Oliver Goldsmith and 
Dean Swift, by Lever and Tom Moore, 
by Bishop Berkeley, who questioned the 
existence of matter, and by Grattan and 
Curran and Burke. In its Historical So- 
ciety the foundations of the greatest of 
British reputations for oratory were 
laid. 

In Dublin, the Oxford system of tu- 
tors and fellows prevails, but the Irish 
student demands more freedom than his 
English brother, and much of the domes- 
tic legislation of Oxford and Cambridge 
is a dead letter at Trinity. Trinity 
turns out strong forwards in football, 
mighty leapers and shot putters, good 
classical students, and sound physicians. 
Above all, it turns out Irishmen, muscu- 
lar, soft hearted, quick tempered. 


THE FOUR SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 


Last of the great universities of 
Europe I come to my own alma mater 
in the cold, gray town of the North 
Countrie. It were a poor son that did 
not revere his own mother, and after 
viewing many universities in many lands 
I have seen none to shake my loyalty 
to Edinburgh. Founded by James VI 
in 1582, Edinburgh is the youngest but 
the greatest of the four Scots universi- 
ties. Escaping the medieval supersti- 
tion from its birth, it was emphatically 
a Protestant institution. Its first pro- 
fessor was Robert Pollock, a graduate 
of St. Andrews, a pupil of the stern 
Covenanter, Andrew Melville. Three 
years after its foundation, Pollock and 
his fellow professors subscribed to the 
national covenant of Scotland, as has 
done every graduate since. 
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Jealously viewed by her sister universi- 
ties of Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh never faltered in her 
advancement. ‘Today she has one of 
the greatest medical schools of the 
world, a school that gave the nineteenth 
century more of solid work than any 
other in existence. Her bursaries are 
the most valuable of any university, and 
by their aid the poor lads of the north- 
ern hills compete on equal terms with 
those who bear the proudest names in 
Scotland. 

Much that is most virile in present 
day British literature has come out from 
Edinburgh University. J. M. Barrie, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, S. R. Crockett 
—all studied literature under kindly, 
reminiscent David Masson, the friend 
of Carlyle, the close associate of 
Thackeray and Dickens, the biographer 
of Milton, the broad tongued guide of 
any one who loved letters. 

The classics had a homelier smack 
when they were taught by John Stuart 
Blackie, the most picturesque figure in 


all Scotland, with his flowing locks, his 
shepherd plaid, and his cabbage runt. 
Greek, interspersed with Gaelic and 
animadversions on the schoolmen of Ox- 
ford, is a holy tongue. So, too, Profes- 
sor Fraser, with his waving white beard 
and towering black astrologer’s hat, 
brought to the study of metaphysics the 
atmosphere of the medieval alchemist. 

No other medical school possesses 
such men as John Chiene, William 
Rutherford, Sir William Turner, or 
Crum Brown. Their broad Scots ac- 
cent is the stamp of their honesty, the 
proud guarantee of their nationality. 
That same accent thunders every Sun- 
day from the great Scottish pulpits, 
and adds force to the advocate’s appeal 
at the Scottish bar. 

To those of us who love her, it would 
seem that Edinburgh combines the wise 
scientism of Paris with the patriotism 
of Heidelberg, the manliness of Oxford 
with the sturdy independence of 
Vienna. A worthy mother, an unworthy 
son salutes her! 





THE SOWER. 


WHILE yet the radiant summer fills the jand, 
Dropped from the sower’s hand 
The seed is hidden in the mellow earth ; 
The sky above it still is deeply blue, 
As when the June winds shook the shining dew 
From the curled petals of the velvet rose. 
From day to day it grows ; 
It hears the rain, 
It feels the subtle sunlight, and in vain 
Are bonds and darkness, for it finds the light ; 
While the cold stars shine through the frosty night, 
And while the wild winds blow, 
It waiting lies beneath the enfolding snow. 


From fragrant woods, green with new leaves in spring 
The nesting birds shall sing ; 
And in the thick, bright grass the wind flower blow and toss. 
The clouds shall float across 
The dimpling bosom of the limpid stream. 
As one who wakes in laughter from a dream 
The earth shall wake, her fertile valleys teem 
With plenty for the toiling sons of men. 
The yellow harvest then 
Shall to the sower yield the abundant grain 
That snow and frost, alike with sun and rain, 
Have surely nurtured into perfectness, 


To cheer and bless 


Those who in turn have done their part 
In hope and faith—the strong of hand and heart. 


Mary H. Krout. 





COUNT HANNIBAL; 


BY STANLEY /. WEYMAN. 


XXVII (Continued). 


(COUN T HANNIBAL laughed darkly. 
“My hand will be bette. known by 
and by,” he said. “See you, sirrah, there 
is some practice here. What is this ery of 
‘Montsoreau’ that I hear?” 

“Your lordship knows that he is his 
grace’s lieutenant governor in Saumur.” 

“T know that, man. But is he here?” 

“He was at Saumur yesterday, and 
*twas rumored three days back that he 
was coming here to extirpate the Hugue- 
nots. Then word came of your lordship 
and of his majesty’s letters, and .’twas 
thought that M. de Montsoreau would 
not come, his authority being super- 
seded.” 

“JT see. And now your rabble think 
that they would prefer M. Montsoreau. 
That is it, is it?” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders 
and opened his hands. “ Pigs!” he said. 
And, having spat on the floor, he looked 
apologetically at the lady. “True pigs!” 

“What connections has he here?” 
Tavannes asked. 

“ He is a brother of my lord the bishop’s 
viear, who arrived yesterday.” 

“ With a rout of shaven heads who have 
been preaching and stirring up the 
town!” Count Hannibal cried, his face 
growing red. “Speak, man; is it so? 
But I’ll be sworn it is!” 

“There has been preaching,” the prov- 
ost answered reluctantly. 

“Montsoreau may count his brother, 
then, for one. That one a fool, but with 
a knave behind him, and a knave who 
has no cause to love us! And the castle? 
Tis held by one of M. de Montsoreau’s 
creatures, I take it?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ With what force? ” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders 
and looked doubtfully at Badelon, who 
was keeping the door. 

Tavannes followed the glance with his 
usual impatience. “ Mon Dieu, you need 
not look at him!” he cried. “He has 
sacked St. Peter’s and singed the Pope’s 
beard with a holy candle! He has been 
served on the knee by cardinals; and is 


Turk or Jew, monk or Huguenot, as I 
please. And madame”—for the prov- 
ost’s astonished eyes, after resting a while 
on the old soldier’s iron visage, had 


‘passed to her—“is Huguenot, so you 


need have no fear of her! There, speak, 
man ”—with impatience—“ and cease to 
think of your own skin!” 

The provost drew a deep breath, and 
fixed his small eyes on Count Hannibal. 

“If I knew, my lord, what you—why, 
my own sister’s son”—he paused, his 
face began to work, his voice shook—“ is 
a Huguenot! Aye, my lord, a Hugue- 
not! And they know it!” he continued, 
a sudden flush of rage augmenting the 
emotion which his countenance betrayed. 
“ Aye, they know it! And they push me 
on at the council, and grin behind my 
back; Lescot, who was provost two years 
back, and would match his son with my 
daughter; and Thuriot, who prints for the 
university! They nudge one another, and 
egg me on, till half the city thinks it is I 
would kill the Huguenots! I!” And 
again his voice broke. “And my own 
sister’s son a Huguenot! And my girl at 
home white faced for—for his sake.” 

Tavannes scanned the man shrewdly. 
“Perhaps she is of the same way of think- 
ing?” he said. 

The provost started, and lost one half 
of his color. “God forbid,” he cried, 
“saving madame’s presence!’ Who says 
so, my lord, lies! ” 

“ Aye, lies not far from the truth.” 

“My lord!” 

“Pish, man, Lescot has said it and will 
act on it. And Thuriot, who prints for 
the university! Would you ’scape them? 
You would? Then listen to me. I want 
but two things. First, how many men has 
Montsoreau’s fellow in the castle? Few, 
I know, for he is a niggard, and if he 
spends, he spends the duke’s pay.” 

“Twelve. But five can hold it.” 

“ Aye, but twelve dare not leave it! 
Let them stew in their own broth! And 
now for the other matter. See, man, that 
before daybreak three gibbets, with a lad- 
der and two ropes apiece, are set up in 
the square.’ And let one be before this 
door.. You understand? Then let it be 
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done! The rest,” he added with a fero- 
cious smile, “ you may leave to me.” 

The magistrate nodded rather feebly. 
“ Doubtless,” he said, his eye wandering 
here and there, “there are rogues in 
Augers. And for rogues the gibbet! But, 
saving your presence, my lord, it is a 
question whether ia 

But M. de Tavannes’ patience was ex- 
hausted. “Will you do it?” he roared. 
“That is the question, and the only 
question.” 

The provost jumped, he was so startled. 
“ Oertainly, my lord, certainly!” he mut- 
tered humbly. “Certainly, I will!” And 
bowing frequently, but saying no more, 
he backed himself out of the room. 

Count Hannibal laughed grimly after 
his fashion, and doubtless thought that 
he had seen the last of the magistrate 
for that night. Great was his wrath, 
therefore, when, less than a minute later 
—and before Bigot had carved for him 
—the door opened and the provost ap- 
peared again. He slid in, and, without 
giving the courage he had gained on the 
stairs time to cool, he plunged into his 
trouble. 

“Tt stands this way, monsieur le comte,” 
he bleated. “If I put up the gibbets and 
a man is hanged, and you have letters 
from the king, ’tis a rogue the less and no 
harm done. But if you have no letters 
from his majesty, then it is on my shoul- 
ders they will put it, and ’twill be odd if 
they do not find a way to hang me to right 
him.” 

Count Hannibal smiled grimly. “ And 
your sister’s son?” he sneered. “ And 
your girl who is white faced for his sake, 
and may burn on the same bonfire with 
him? And E 

“Mercy! Mercy!” the wretched prov- 
ost cried. And he wrung his hands. 
“Teseot and Thurio r 

“Perhaps we may hang Lescot and 
Thuriot #4 

“But I see no way out,” the provost 
babbled. “No way! No way!” 

“T am going to show you one,” Ta- 
vannes retorted. “If the gibbets are not 
in place by sunrise, I shall hang you from 
this window. That is one way out; and 
you'll be wise to take the other! For the 
rest and for your comfort, if I have no 
letters, it is not always to paper that the 
king commits his inmost heart.” 

The magistrate bowed. He quaked, he 
doubted, but he had no choice. “My 
lord,” he said, “I put myself in your 
hands. It shall be done, certainly it shall 
be done. But, but ”” and, shaking his 
head in foreboding, he turned to the door. 
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At the last moment, when he was within 


- a pace of it, the countess rose and called 


to him. “ Monsieur le prévét, a minute 
if you please,” she said. “There may be 
trouble tomorrow; your daughter may be 
in some peril. You will do well to send 
her to me. . My lord ”—and on the word 
her voice, uncertain before, grew full and 
steady—“ will see that I am safe. And 
she will be safe with me.” 

The provost saw before him only a 
gracious lady, moved by a thoughtfulness 
unusual in persons of her rank. He was 
at no pains to explain the flame in her 
cheek, or the soft light which glowed in 
her eyes, as she looked at him, across her 
formidable husband. He was only pro- 
foundly grateful—moved even to tears. 
Humbly thanking her, he accepted her 
offer for his child, and withdrew wiping 
his eyes. 

When he was gone, and the door had 
been closed behind him, Tavannes turned 
to the countess, who still kept her feet. 
“You are very confident this evening,” 
he sneered. “Gibbets do not frighten 
you, it seems, madame. Perhaps if you 
knew for whom the one before the door 
is intended a5 

She met his look with a searching gaze, 
and spoke with a ring of defiance in her 
tone. “I do not believe it,” she said. 
“TI do not believe it. You who save 
Angers will not destroy him! You will 
not! You will. not!” And then, her wom- 
an’s mood changing, with courage and 
color ebbing together, “Oh, no, you will 
not! You will not!” she wailed. And 
she dropped on her knees before him, and, 
holding up her clasped hands. “ God will 
put it in your heart to spare him—and 
me!” 

He rose with a stifled oath, took two 
steps from her, and in a tone hoarse and 
constrained, “ Go!” he said. “ Go, or sit! 
Do you hear, madame? You try my pa- 
tience too far! ” 

But when she had gone his face was 
radiant. He had brought her, he had 
brought all, to the point at which he 
aimed. Tomorrow his triumph awaited 
him. Tomorrow he who had cast her 
down would raise her up. 

He did not foresee what a day would 
bring forth, 


XXVIII. 


THE sun.was an hour high, and in 
Angers the shops and booths, after the 
early fashion of the day, were open or 
opening. Through all the gates country 
folk were pressing into the gloomy streets 
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of the Black Town with milk and fruit; 
and at doors and’ windows housewives 
cheapened fish, or chaffered over the fowl 
for the pot. For men must eat, though 
there be gibbets in the Place Ste. Croix: 
gaunt gibbets, high. and black and two- 
fold, each with its dangling ropes, like a 
double note of interrogation. 

But gibbets will eat also; and between 
ground and noose was so small a space in 
those days that a man dangled almost 
before he knew it. The sooner, then, the 
paniers were empty, and the clown, who 
pays for all, was beyond the gates, the 
better he, for one, would be pleased. In 
the market, therefore, was hurrying. Men 
cried their wares in lowered voices, and 
tarried but a little for the oldest customer. 
The more timid among the buyers hast- 
ened to shut themselves into their houses 
again; the bolder, who ventured to the 
place to confirm the rumor with their 
eyes, talked in corners and in lanes, 
avoided the open, and eyed the sinister 
preparations from afar. The shadow of 
the things which stood before the cathe- 
dral affronting the sunlight with their 
gaunt, black shapes lay across the length 
and breadth of Angers. Even in the cor- 
ners where men whispered, even in the 
cloisters where men bit their nails in im- 


potent anger, the stillness of fear ruled 


all. Whatever Count Hannibal had it in 
his mind to tell the city, it seemed un- 
likely—and hour by hour it seemed less 
likely—that any would contradict him. 

He knew this as he walked in the sun- 
light before the inn, his spurs ringing 
on the stones as he made his turn, his 
movements watched by a hundred peering 
eyes. After all, it was not hard to rule, 
nor to have one’s way in this world. But 
then, he went on to remember, not every 
one had his self control, or that contempt 
for the weak and unsuccessful which 
lightly took the form of mercy. He held 
Angers safe, eurbed by his gibbets. With 
M. de Montsoreau he might have trouble; 
but the trouble would be slight, for he 
knew Montsoreau, and what it was the 
lieutenant governor valued above profit- 
less bloodshed. 

He might have felt less confident had he 
known what was passing at that moment 
in a room off the small cloister of the 
Abbey of St. Aubin—a room known at 
Angers as the Little Chapterhouse. It 
was a long chamber with a groined roof 
and stone walls paneled as high as a tall 
mat could reach with dark chestnut wood. 
Gloomily lighted by three grated windows, 
which looked on a small inner green, the 
last resting place of the Benedictines, it 


seemed itself at first sight no more than 
the last resting place of worn out odds 
and ends. Piles of thin sheepskin folios, 
dog eared and dirty, the rejected of the 
choir, stood against the walls; here and 
there among them lay a large brass bound 
tome on which the chains that had fet- 
tered it to desk or lectern still rusted. 
A broken altar cumbered one corner; a 
stand bearing a curious—and rotting— 
map filled another. In the other two cor- 
ners a medley of faded scutcheons and 
banners, which had seen their last Tous- 
saint procession, moldered slowly into 
dust—into much dust. The air of the 
room was full of it. 

In spite of this, the long oak table that 
filled the middle of the chamber shone 
with use: so did the great metal-standish 
which it bore. And, though the seven 
men who sat about the table seemed—at 
first glance and in that gloomy light— 
as rusty and faded as the rubbish behind 
them, it needed but a second look at their 
lean jaws and hungry eyes to be sure of 
their vitality. 

He who sat in the great chair at the 
end of the table was indeed rather plump 
than thin. His white hands were gay with 
rings, and his peevish chin rested on a 
falling collar of lace worthy of a cardinal. 
But, though the bishop’s viear was heard 
with deference, it was noticeable that 
when he had ceased to speak his hearers 
looked to the priest on his left—to Father 
Pezelay—and waited to hear his opinion 
before they gave their own. The father’s 
energy, indeed, had dominated them, 
clerks and townsfolk alike, as it had dom- 
inated the Parisian dévotes who knew 
him well. The vigor which hate inspires 
passes often for solid strength; and he 
who had seen with his own eyes the things 
done in Paris spoke with an authority to 
which the more timid quickly and easily 
succumbed. 

Yet gibbets are ugly things; and 
Thuriot, the printer, whose pride had 
been tickled by a summons to the con- 
clave, began to wonder if he had done 
wisely in coming. Lescot, too, who pres- 
ently ventured a word. “But if M. de 
Tavannes’ order be to do nothing,” he 
said doubtfully, “ you would not, reverend 
father, have us resist his majesty’s will?” 

“ God forbid, my friend! ” Father Peze- 
lay cried with unction. “But his maj- 
esty’s will is to do—to do for the glory of 
God and the saints and His holy church! 
How? Is that which was lawful at 
Saumur unlawful here? Is that which 
was lawful at Tours unlawful here? Is 
that which the king did in Paris—to the 
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utter extermination of the unbelieving 
and the purging of that sacred city— 
against his will here? Nay, his will is to 
do—to do as they have done in Paris and 
in Tours and in Saumur! But his min- 
ister is unfaithful! The woman whom 
_he has taken to his bosom has bewildered 
him with her charms and her sorceries, 
and put it in his mind to deny the mission 
he bears.” 

“You are sure, beyond chance of error, 
that he bears letters to that effect, good 
father?” 

“ Ask my lord’s vicar. He knows the 

_letters and the import of them!” 

“They are to that effect,” the arch- 
deacon answered, drumming on the table 
with his fingers and speaking somewhat 
sullenly. “I was in the chancellery and 
Isaw them. They are duplicates of those 
sent to Bordeaux.” 

“Then the preparations he has made 
must be against the Huguenots,” Lescot, 
the ex provost, said with a sigh of relief. 
And Thuriot’s face lightened also. “He 
must intend to hang one or two of the 
ringleaders.” 

“Think it not!” Father Pezelay cried. 
“T tell you the woman has bewitched 
him, and he will deny his letters! ” 

“But dare he do that, reverend 
father?” Lescot asked slowly and incred- 
ulously. “What? Suppress the king’s 
letters? ” 

“There is: nothing he will not dare! 
There is nothing he has not dared!” the 
priest answered vehemently; and the rec- 
ollection of the scene in the guard room 
of the Louvre, when Tavannes had so skil- 
fully turned the tables on him, added 
venom to his tone. “She who lives with 
him is the devil’s. She has bewitched 
him with her spells and her Sabbaths! 
She bears the mark of the Beast on her 
bosom, and for her the fire is even now 
kindling! ” 

The laymen who were present shud- 
dered. The two canons who faced them 
crossed themselves, muttering “ Avaunt, 
Satan!” 

“Tt is for you to decide,” the priest 
continued, gazing on them passionately, 
“whether you will side with him or with 
the Angel of God; for I tell you it was 
none other executed the divine judgments 
at Paris. It was none other but the 
Angel of God held the sword at Tours; 
it is none other holds the sword here. 
Are you for him or against him? Are 
you for him, or for the woman with the 
mark of the Beast? Are you for God or 
against God? For the hour draws near! 
The time is at hand! You must choose! 
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You must choose!” And, striking with 
his hand, he leaned: forward, and with 
glittering eyes fixed each of them in turn, 
as he cried, “ You must choose! You 
must choose! ” 

The bishop’s vicar fidgeted in his chair, 
his face a shade more sallow, his cheeks 
hanging a trifle more loosely, than or- 
dinary. “If my brother were here——” 
he muttered. “If M. de Montsoreau had 
arrived £4 

But Father Pezelay knew whose will 
would prevail if Montsoreau met Ta- 
vannes at his leisure. To force Mont- 
soreau’s hand, to surround him on his first 
entrance with a howling mob already com- 
mitted to violence, to set him at their 
head and pledge him before he knew with 
whom he had to do—this had been, this 
still was, the priest’s design. 

But how was he to pursue it while those 
gibbets stood, while their shadows lay 
even on the chapter table, and darkened 
the faces of his most forward associates ? 
That for a moment staggered the priest; 
and had not private hatred, ever renewed 
by the touch of the sear on his brow, fed 
the fire of bigotry, he had yielded, as the 
rabble of Angers were yielding, reluctant 
and scowling, to the hand which held the 
city in its grip. But to have come so far 
on the wings of hate, and to do nothing! 
To have come avowedly to preach a cru- 
sade, and to sneak away cowed! To have 
dragged the bishop’s vicar hither, and 
fawned and cajoled and threatened by 
turns—and for nothing! These things 
were passing bitter—passing bitter, when 
the morsel of vengeance he foresaw 
smacked so sweet on the tongue. 

For it was no common vengeance, no 
layman’s vengeance, coarse and clumsy, 
which the priest had imagined in the dark 
hours of the night, when his feverish brain 
kept him wakeful. To see Count Hanni- 
bal roll in the dust had gone but a little 
way towards satisfying him. No! But to 
drag from his arms the woman for whom 
he had sinned, to subject her to shame and 
torture in the depths of some convent, 
and finally to burn her as a witch—it was 
that which had seemed to the priest in the 
night hours a vengeance sweet in the 
mouth. ; 

But how could he attain to it in these 
circumstances? The city was cowed; the 
priest knew that no dependence was to be 
placed on Montsoreau, whose darling vice 
was avarice and whose first object was 
plunder. To the archdeacon’s feeble 
words, therefore, “We must look,” the 
priest retorted sternly, “not to M. de 
Montsoreau, reverend father, but to the 
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pious of Angers. We must cry in the 
streets, “ They do violence to God! They 
wound God and His: Mother! And so, 
and so only, shall the unholy thing be 
rooted out!” 

“ Amen!” the curé of St. Benoist mut- 
tered, and his dull eyes glowed a while. 
“ Amen!” Then his chin sank again upon 
his breast. 

But the canons of Angers looked doubt- 
fully at one another; the meat was too 
strong for them, and Lescot and Thuriot 
shuffled in their seats. At length, “I do 
not know,” Lescot muttered timidly. 

“You do not know?” 

“ What can be done. ” 

“The people will know! Trust them 

“ But the people will not rise without a 
leader.” 

“ Then will I lead them! ” 

“Even so, reverend father—I doubt,” 
Lescot faltered. And Thuriot nodded as- 
sent. Gibbets were erected in those days 
rather for laymen than for the church. 

“You doubt! ” the priest cried. “You 
doubt!” His baleful eyes passed from 
one to the other; from them to the rest of 
the company. He saw that with the ex- 
ception of the curé of St. Benoist all were 
of a mind. “You doubt! That is it, is 
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it? And so,” he continued slowly and 
in a different tone, “the king’s will goes 


for nothing in Angers! His writ runs 
not here, and holy church cries in vain 
for help against the oppressor. I tell you, 
the sorceress who has bewitched him has 
bewitched you also. Beware, therefore, 
lest it be with you as with him, and lest 
the fire that shall consume her spare not 
your houses!” 

The two citizens crossed themselves, 
grew pale, and shuddered. The fear of 
witchcraft was great in Angers; the peril, 
if accused of it, enormous. The canons 
looked startled. “ If—if my brother were 
here,” the archdeacon repeated feebly, 
“something might be done.” 

“Vain is the help of man!” the priest 
retorted sternly, and with a gesture of 
dismissal. “I turn from you to a might- 
ier than you!” And, leaning his head 
on his hands, he covered his face. 

The archdeacon and the churchmen 
looked at him, and then looked uncom- 
fortably at one another. Their one de- 
sire now was to be quit of it; and one 
by one, with the air of whipped curs, they 
rose to their feet, and, in a hurry to be 
gone, muttered a word or two and got 
themselves out of the room. Lescot and 
the printer were not slow to follow, and in 
a minute the two strange preachers, the 
men from Paris, remained the only occu- 
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pants of the chamber, save for a lean offi- 
cial in rusty black, who throughout the 
conference had sat by the door. 

When the last shuffling footstep had 
ceased to sound in the still cloister, Father 
Pezelay- looked up, and the eyes of the 
two priests met in a long gaze. “ What 
think you?” Pezelay muttered at last. 

“Wet hay,” the other answered dream- 
ily, “is slow to kindle, yet burns if the 
fire be big enough. At what hour does he 
state his will?” 

“ At noon.” 

“Tn the council chamber? ” 

“Tt isso given out.” 

“Tt is three hundred yards from the 
Place Ste. Croix, and he must go guard- 
ed,” the curé of St. Benoist continued in 
the same dull fashion. “ He cannot leave 
many in the house with the woman. If it 
were attacked in his absence——” 

“He would return and ” Father 
Pezelay shook his head, his cheek a shade 
paler. It was evident that he saw with 
his mind’s eye more than he expressed. 

“ Hoc est corpus,” the other muttered, 
his dreamy gaze on the table. “If he 
met us then—on his way to the house— 
and we had bell, book, and candle, would 
he stop?” 

“He would not stop!” Father Pezelay 
rejoined. : 

“He would not?” 

“T know the man!” 

“ Then ” but the rest St. Benoist 
whispered so low that even the lean man 
behind him, listening with awed ears, 
failed to follow the meaning of his su- 
perior’s words. But that he spoke plainly 
enough for his hearer, Father Pezelay’s 
face was witness. Astonishment, dread, 
hope, triumph, it reflected all in turn; 
and, underlying all, a subtle, malignant 
mischief, as if a devil’s eyes peeped 
through the holes in an opera mask. 

When the other was at last silent Peze- 
lay drew a deep breath. “’Tis bold! Bold! 
Bold!” he muttered. “But have you 
thought? He who bears the——” 

“Brunt?” the other whispered with a 
chuckle. “He may suffer? Yes, but it 
will not be you or I! No, he who was 
last here shall be first there! The arch- 
deacon vicar—if we can persuade him; 
who knows but that even for him the 
crown of martyrdom is reserved?” And 
the dull eyes flickered with unholy 
amusement. 

“ And the alarm that brings him from 
the council chamber?” 

“Need not of necessity be real, The 
pinch will be to make use of it. Make 
use of it—and the hay will burn!” 
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“You think it will?” 
“ What can one man do against a thou- 
His own people would not back 


sand ? 
him.” 

Father Pezelay turned to the lean man 
who kept the door, and, beckoning to him, 
conferred a while with him in a low 
voice. 

“A seore or so I might get,” the man 
answered presently. “ And, well posted, 
something might be done. But we are 
not in Paris, good father, where the 
Quarter of the Butchers is to be counted 
on and men know that to kill Huguenots 
is to do God service! Here”—and he 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously— 
“they are sheep.” 

“Tt is the king’s will,” the priest an- 
swered, frowning on him darkly. 

“ Aye, but it is not Tavannes’,” the man 
in black answered with a grimace. “ And 
he rules here today.” 

“Fool!” Pezelay retorted. “He has 
not twenty with him. And—and do you 
do as I say, and leave the rest to heaven! ” 

“ And to you, good master?” the other 
answered, with a grin. “ For it is not all 
you are going to do that you have told 
me. Well, so be it! I'll do my part, but 
I wish we were in Paris.” 


XXIX. 


In a small back room on the second 
floor of the inn at Angers—a mean, dingy 
room which looked into a narrow lane, and 
commanded no prospect more informing 
than a blind wall—two men sat, fretting; 
or, rather, one man sat, his chin resting 
on his hand, while his companion, less 
patient or more sanguine, strode cease- 
lessly to and fro. In the first despair of 
capture—for they were prisoners—they 
had made up their minds to the worst, 
and the slow hours of two days had passed 
over their heads without kindling more 
than a faint spark of hope in their breasts. 
But when they had been taken out and 
forced to mount and ride—at first with 
feet tied to the horses’ girths—they had 
let the change, the movement, and the 
open air fan the flame. They had mut- 
tered a word to one another; they had 
wondered; they had reasoned. And, 
though the silence of their guards—from 
whose sour vigilance the keenest question 
drew no response—seemed of ill omen, 
and, taken with their knowledge of the 
man into whose hands they had fallen, 
should have quenched the spark, these two, 
having special reasons, the one the buoy- 
ancy of youth, the other the faith of an 
enthusiast, cherished the flame. 


In the breast of one, indeed, it had 


‘blazed into a confidence so arrogant that 


he now took all for granted, and was not 
eontent. 

“Tt is easy for you to say, ‘ Patience! ’” 
he cried feverishly, as he walked the 
floor. “You stand to lose no more than 
your life, and if you eseape go free at all 
points; but he has robbed me of more 
than life—of my love, and my self re- 
spect, curse him! He has worsted me not 
once, but twice and thrice. And if he 
lets me go now, dismissing me with my 
life, I shall—I shall kill him!” he ended, 
through his teeth. 

“You are hard to please.” 

“T shall kill him!” 

“That were to fall still lower!” the 
minister answered, gravely regarding 
him. “I would, M. de Tignonville, you 
remembered that you are not yet out of 
jeopardy. Such a frame of mind as yours 
is no good preparation for death.” 

“He will not kill us!” Tignonville 
cried. ‘“ He knows better than most how 
to avenge himself! ” 

“Then he is above most,” La Tribe re- 
torted. “For my part, I wish I were sure 
of the fact, and I should sit here more 
at ease.” 

“Tf we could escape, now, of ourselves! 
Then indeed we should save not only life, 
but honor! Man, think of it! If we 
could escape, not by his leave but against 
it! Are you sure that this is Angers?” 

“ As sure as a man can be who has only 
seen Angers once or twice! ” La Tribe an- 
swered, moving to the casement—which 
was not glazed—and peering through the 
rough wooden lattice. “But if we could 
escape, we are strangers here. We know 
not which way to go, nor where to find 
shelter. And, for the matter of that,” he 
continued, turning from the window with 
a shrug of resignation, “ ’tis no use to talk 
of it while yonder foot goes up and down 
the passage, and its owner bears the key 
in his pocket.” 

“Tf we could get out of his power as we 
eame into it!” Tignonville cried. 

“ Aye, if! But it is not every floor has 
a trap.” 

“We could take up a board.” 

The minister raised his eyebrows. 

“We could take up a board!” the 
younger man cried; and he stepped the 
mean chamber from end to end, his eyes 
on the floor. “ Or—yes, mon Dieu!” with 
a change of attitude, “we might break 
through the roof”; and, throwing back 
his head, he seanned the eobwebbed sur- 
face of laths which rested on the unceiled 
joists. 
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“Umph!” 

“Well, why not, monsieur? Why not 
break through the ceiling?” Tignonville 
repeated, and in a fit of energy he seized 
his companion’s shoulder and shook him. 
“ Stand on the bed, and you can reach it.” 

“ And the floor which rests on it?” 

“ Par Dieu, there is no floor! ’Tis a 
cockloft above us! See there! And 
there!” And the young man sprang on 
the bed, and thrust the rowel of a spur 
through the laths. 

La Tribe’s expression changed. He rose 
slowly to his feet. “ Try again,” he said. 

The young man, his face red, drove the 
spur again between the laths, and worked 
it to and fro until he could pass his fingers 
into the hole he had made. Then he 
gripped and bent down a length of one 
of the laths, and, passing his arm as far 
as the elbow through the hole, moved it 
this way and that. His eyes, as he looked 
down at his companion through the fall- 
ing rubbish, gleamed with triumph. 
“ Where is your floor now?” he asked. 

“You can touch nothing?” 

“Nothing. It’s open. A little more 
and I might touch the tiles.” And he 
strove to reach higher. 

For answer La Tribe gripped him. 
“Down! Down, monsieur,” he muttered. 
“They are bringing our dinner.” 

Tignonville thrust back the lath as well 
as he could, and slipped to the floor. In 
haste the two swept the rubbish from the 
bed. When Badelon, attended by two 
men, came in with the meal, he fotind 
La Tribe at the window, blocking much of 
the light, and Tignonville laid sullenly on 
the bed. Even a suspicious eye must have 
failed to detect what Lad been done; the 
three who looked in suspected nothing and 

‘saw nothing. They went out, the key 
was turned again on the prisoners, and 
the footsteps of two of the men were 
heard descending the stairs. 

“ We have an hour, now!” Tignonville 
cried; and, leaping on the bed with flaming 
eyes, he fell to hacking and jabbing and 
tearing at the laths amid a rain of dust 
and rubbish. Fortunately the stuff, fall- 
ing on the bed, made little noise; and in 
five minutes, working half choked and 
in a frenzy of impatience, he had made a 
hole through which he could thrust his 
arm, a hole which extended almost from 
one joist to its neighbor. By this time 
the air was thick with floating lime; the 
two could scarcely breathe, yet they 
dared not pause. 

Mounting on La Tribe’s shoulders—who 
took his stand on the bed—the young 
man thrust his head and _ shoulders 
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through the hole, and, resting his arms on 
the joists, dragged himself upwards, and, 
with a final effort of strength, landed nose 
and knees on the timbers which formed 
his supports. A moment to take breath, 
and to press his torn and bleeding fingers 
to his lips; then, reaching down, he gave 
a hand to his companion and dragged him 
to the same place of vantage. 

They found themselves in a long, nar- 
row cockloft, not more than six feet high 
at the highest, and insufferably hot. Be- 
tween the tiles, which sloped steeply on 
either hand, a faint light filtered in, dis- 
closing the giant rooftree running the 
length of the house, and at the farther 
end of the loft the main tie beam, from 
which a network of knees and struts rose 
to the rooftree. 

Tignonville, who seemed possessed by 
unnatural energy, stayed only to put off 
his boots. Then, “ Courage!” he panted. 
“ All goes well!” and, carrying his boots 
in his hands, he led the way, stepping gin- 
gerly from joist to joist until he reached 
the tie beam. He climbed on it, and, 
squeezing himself between the struts, en- 
tered a second loft similar to the first. At 
the farther end of this a rough wall of 
bricks in a timber frame lowered his 
hopes; but as he approached it—joy! Low 
down in the corner where the roof was 
low, a small door, square, and not more 
than two feet high, disclosed itself. 

The two crept to it on hand and knees 
and listened. “It will lead to the leads, 
I doubt,” La Tribe whispered. They 
dared not raise their voices. 

“As well that way as another!” Ti- 
gnonville answered recklessly. He was the 
more eager, for there is a fear which tran- 
seends the fear of death. His eyes shone 
through the mask of dust, the sweat ran 
down to his chin, his breath came and 
went noisily. “ Naught matters if we can 
escape him!” he panted. And he pushed 
the door recklessly. It flew open, and the 
two drew back their faces with a cry of 
alarm. 

For they were looking, not into the 
sunlight, but into a gray, dingy garret 
open to the roof, and occupying, appar- 
ently, the upper part of a gable end some- 
what higher than the wing in which they 
had been confined. Filthy truckle beds 
and ragged pallets covered the floor, and, 
eked out by old saddles and threadbare 
horse rugs, marked the sleeping quarters 
either of the servants or of travelers of 
But the dinginess was 
naught to the two who knelt glaring into 
it, afraid to move. Was it empty? That 
was the point to them; the question which 
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had first stayed and then set their pulses 
galloping. 

Painfully their eyes searched each hud- 
dle of clothing, scanned -each™ dubious 
shape. And slowly, as the silence per- 
sisted, their heads came forward and for- 
ward until the whole floor lay within the 
field of sight. And still no sound! 

At length Tignonville stirred, crept out 
through the doorway, and rose up, peer- 
ing round him. He nodded, and, satisfied 
that all was safe, the minister followed 
him. 

They found themselves a pace or so 
from the head of a narrow staircase, lead- 
ing downwards. Without moving, they 
could see the door which closed it below. 
Tignonville signed to La Tribe to wait, 
and Limself crept down the stairs. He 
reached the door—the other watching 
him—and, stooping, he set his eye to the 
hole through which the string of the latch 
passed. A moment he looked, and then, 
turning on tiptoe, he stole up again, his 
face fallen. 

“You may throw the handle after the 
hatchet!” he muttered. “The man on 
guard is within four yards of the door.” 
And in the rage of disappointment he 
struck the air with his hand. 


“Ts he looking this way ? ” 


“No. He is looking down the passage 
towards our room; but it is impossible to 
pass him.” 

La Tribe nodded, and moved softly to 
one of the lattices which lighted the room. 
It might be possible to escape that way, 
by the parapet and the tiles. But he 
found that the casement was set high in 
the roof, which sloped steeply from its sill 
to the eaves. He passed to the other win- 
dow, in which a little wicket in the lattice 
stood open. He looked throughit. In the 
giddy void, white pigeons were wheeling 
in the dazzling sunshine, and, gazing 
down, he saw far below him, in the hot 
square, a row of booths, and troops of 
people moving to and fro like pigmies; 
and—a strange thing, in the middle of 
all! Involuntarily, as if the persons be- 
low could have seen his face at the tiny 
dormer, he drew back. 

He beckon.d to M. Tignonville to come 
to him; and when the young man com- 
plied, he bade him in a whisper look down. 
“See!” he muttered. “There!” 

The younger man saw and drew in his 
breath. Even under the thick coating of 
dust his face turned a shade grayer. 


“You had no need to fear that he would ' 


let us go!” the minister muttered, with 
half. conscious irony. 
“ No.” 
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“Nor I! There are two ropes.” And 
La Tribe breathed a few words of prayer. 
The object which had fixed his gaze was 
a gibbet, the only one of the three which 
could be seen from their: eyrie. 

Tignonville, on the other hand, turned 
sharply away, and with haggard eyes 
stared about the room. “We might de- 
fend the staircase,” he muttered. “Two 
men might hold it for a time.” 

“We have no food.” 

“No.” And then he gripped La Tribe’s 
arm. “TI have it!” he cried. “ And it 
may do! It must do!” he continued, his 
face working. “See!” 

And lifting from the floor one of: the 
ragged pallets, from which the straw pro- 
truded in a dozen places, he set it flat 
on his head. It drooped at each corner— 
it had seen much wear—and while it al- 
most hid his face, it revealed his grimy 
chin and mortar stained shoulders. He 
turned to his companion. 

La Tribe’s face glowed as he looked. 
“Tt may do!” he cried. “It’s a chance; 
but you are right, it may do!” 

Tignonvilledroppedthe ragged mattress 
again, and tore off his coat; then he rent 
his breeches at the knee, so that they hung 
loose about his calves.. “Do you the 
same!” he cried. “And quick, man, 
quick! Leave your boots! Once outside 
we must pass through the streets under 
these ”—and he took up his burden again 
and set it on his head—* until we reach a 
quiet part, and there we——” 

“Can hide, or swim the river!” the 
minister said. He had followed his com- 
panion’s example, and now stood under a 
similar burden. With breeches rent and 
whitened, and his upper garments in no 
better case, he looked a sorry figure 
enough. 

Tirnonville eyed him with satisfaction, 
and turned to the staircase. “Come,” he 
cried, “there is not a moment to be lost. 
At any minute they may enter our room 
and find it empty. You are ready? Then, 
not too softly, or it may rouse suspicion! 
And mumble something at the door.” 

He began himself to scold, and, mut- 
teriig inccherently, stumbled down the 
staircase, the pallet on his head rustling 
against the wall on each side. Arrived 
at the door, he fumbled clumsily with the 
latch, and, when the door gave way, 
plumped out with an oath—as if the awk- 
ward burden he bore were the only thing 
on his mind. 

Badelon—he was on duty—stared at 
the apparition; but the next moment he 
sniffed the pallet, which was none of the 
freshest, and, turning up his nose, he re- 
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treated a pace. He-had no suspicion; the 
men did not come from the part of the 
house where the prisoners lay. And he 
stood aside innocently, to let them pass. 
In a moment, staggering, and going a lit- 
tle unsteadily, as if they scarcely saw their 
way, they had passed by him, and were 
descending the staircase. 

So far well! Unfortunately, when they 
reached the foot of that flight they came 
on the main passage of the first floor. It 
ran right and left,and Tignonville did not 
know which way he must turn to reach 
the lower staircase. Yet he dared not hes- 
itate, for in the passage, waiting about 
the doors, were four or five servants, and 
in the distance he caught sight of three 
men belonging to Tavannes’ company. At 
any moment, too, an upper servant might 
meet them, ask what they were doing, and 
detect the fraud. He turned at random, 
therefore—to the left, as it chanced—and 
marched along bravely, until the very 
thing happened which he had feared. A 
man came out of a room plump upon 
them, saw them, and held up his hands 
in horror. : 

“What are you doing?” he cried in a 
rage and with an oath. “ Who set you on 
this?” 

Tignonville’s tongue clave to the roof of 
his mouth. La Tribe from behind mut- 
tered something about the stable. 

“And time, too!” the man said. 
“Faugh! But what are you doing here? 
Are you drunk? Here!” And he opened 
the door of a musty closet beside him. 
“Pitch them in here, do you hear? And 
take them down when it is dark! Faugh! 
I wonder you did not carry the things 
through her ladyship’s room at once! If 
my lord had been in and met you! Now 
then, do as I tell you! Are you drunk?” 

With a sullen air, Tignonville threw in 
his mattress. La Tribe did the same. 
Fortunately, the passage was ill lighted, 
and there were many helpers and strange 
servants in the inn. The butler only 
thought them ill. looking fellows who 
knew no better. “ Now be off!” he con- 
tinued irascibly. “This is no place for 
your sort. Be off!” And, as they moved, 
“Coming! Coming!” he cried in an-. 
swer to a distant summons; and he hur- 
ried away on the errand which their ap- 
pearance had interrupted. 

Tignonville would have straightway re- 
covered the pallets, for the man had left 
the key in the door; but as he went to do 
so the butler looked back, and the two 
were obliged to make a pretense of fol- 
lowing him. A moment, however, and he 
was gone; and Tignonville turned anew 
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to regain them. But a second time fortune 
was adverse; a door within a pace of him 
opened, a woman came out. She recoiled 
from the strange figure; their eyes met. 
Unluckily, the light from the room be- 
hind her fell on his face, and with a 
shrill ery she named him. 

One second and all had been lost; the 
crowd of idlers at’ the other end of the 
passage had caught her cry, though not 
the name; they were looking that way. 
With ‘presence of mind, Tignonville 
clapped his hand on her mouth, and, 
huddling her by force back into the room, 
followed her, with La Tribe at his heels. 

It was a large room, in which seven or 
eight people were rising from their knees. 
They had been at prayers when the cry 
startled them. Rising, they saw Javette 
on the threshold, struggling in the grasp 
of a wild man, ragged and begrimed; they 
fancied that the massacre was upon them. 
Carlat threw himself before his mistress, 
the countess in her turn sheltering a 
young girl from whose face the last trace 
of color had fled. Mme. Carlat and a 
waiting woman ran shrieking to the win- 
dow; in a moment the alarm would have 
gone abroad, when Tignonville spoke. 

“Don’t you know me?” he cried. 
“You at least, Mme. Carlat! Are you 
all mad?” 

The words stayed them where they stood 
in an astonishment scarce less than their 
alarm. The countess tried twice to speak; 
the third time, “ Have you escaped?” she 
muttered. 

Tignonville nodded, his eyes bright, 
“So far,” he said. “ But they may be on 
our heels at any moment! Where can we 
hide?” 

The countess, her hand pressed to her 
side, looked at Javette. “The door, girl! ” 
she whispered. “ Lock it!” 

“ Aye, lock it! And they can go by the 
back stairs,” Mme. Carlat answered, 
awaking suddenly to the situation. 
“Through my closet! And once in the 
yard, they may pass out through the 
stables.”’- 

“Which way?” Tigonville answered 
papeneney “Don’t stand looking at me, 

ut 

“ Through this door!” Mme. Carlat an- 
swered, hurrying to it. 

He was following when the countess 
stepped forward and interposed between 
him and the door. “Stay!” she cried; 
and there was not one who did not notice 
a new decision in her voice, a new dignity 
in her bearing. “ Stay, monsieur, we may 
be going too fast. To go out now, and in 
that guise, may be to incur greater peril 
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I believe that you 


than you ineur here. 
Therefore, 


are in no danger of your life. 
why. ” 

“Tn no danger, madame! ” he cried, in- 
terrupting her in astonishment. “ Have 
you seen the gibbet in the square? Do 
you call that no danger?” 

“Tt is not erected for you.” 

“ No? »” 

“No, monsieur; I swear it is not. And 
I know of reasons, urgent reasons, why 
you should not go. M. de Tavannes ”— 
she named him nervously, she spoke hur- 
riedly now, as conscious of the weak spot 
—“before he rode abroad laid strict 
orders on all to keep within, since the 
smallest matter might kindle the city. 
Therefore, M. de Tignonville, I request, 
nay, I entreat,” she continued with even 
greater urgency, as she saw his gesture 
of seornful denial, “you to stay here 
until he returns.” 

“ And you, madame, will answer for my 
life? ” 

She faltered. For a moment, a moment 
only, her color ebbed. What if she de- 
ceived herself? What if she surrendered 
her ‘old lover to death? But the doubt 
was of a moment only, Her duty was 
plain. “I will answer for it,” she said 
with pale lips, “if you will remain here. 
And I beg, I implore, you—by the love you 
once had for me, M. Tignonville,” she 
added desperately, seeing that he was 
about to refuse—“ to remain here.” 

“Once! By the love I once had!” he 
retorted, lashing himself into ignoble 
rage. “Say, rather, the love I have, 
madame—for I am no woman weather- 
eock, to wed the winner, and hold or not 
hold, stay or go, as he commands! You, 
madame, it seems,” he continued with a 
sneer, “have learned the wife’s ‘lesson 
well! You would practise on me now, as 
you practised on me the other night when 
you stood between him and me! [I yielded 
then, I spared him. And what did I get 
by it? Bonds and a prison! And what 
shall I get now? The same! No, mad- 
ame,” he continued bitterly, addressing 
himself as much to the Carlats and the 
others as to his old mistress; “I do not 
change! I loved! I love! I was going 
and I go! If death lay beyond that 
door ”—and he pointed to it—“ and life 
at his will were certain here, I would pass 
the threshold rather than take my life 
again of him!” And, dragging La Tribe 
with him, with a passionate gesture he 
rushed by her, opened the door, and dis- 
appeared in the next room. 

The countess took one pace forward, as 
if she would have followed him—as if she 
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would have tried farther persuasion. But 
as she moved a cry rooted her to the spot. 
A moment, and a rush of feet and the 
babel of many voices filled the passage 
with a tide of sound, which drew nearer 
and nearer. The escape was known! 
Would the fugitives have time to slip out 
below ? 

Some one knocked at the door, tried it, 
pushed and beat on it; but the countess 
and all in the room had run to the win- 
dows and were looking out. 

If the two had not yet made their es- 
cape, they must be taken. But no; as 
the countess leaned from the window, first 
one figure and then a second darted from 
a door below, and made for the nearest 
turning out of the Place Ste. Croix. Be- 
fore they gained it, four men, Badelon 
leading, his gray locks flying, dashed out 
in pursuit, and the street rang with cries 
of “Stop him! Seize him! Seize him!” 

Some one—one of the pursuers or an- 
other—let off a musket to add to the 
alarm, and in a moment, as if the report 
were a signal, the place was in a hubbub; 
people flocked into it with mysterious 
quickness, and from a neighboring roof— 
whence, precisely, it was impossible to say 
—the crackling fire of a dozen arquebuses 
alarmed the city far and wide. 

Unfortunately, the two fugitives had 
been balked at the first turning. Making 
for a second, they found it choked, and, 
swerving, darted across the square to- 
wards St. Maurice, seeking to lose them- 
selves in the gathering crowd. But the 
pursuers clung desperately to their skirts, 
overturning here a man and there a child; 
and then, in a twinkling, Tignonville, as 
he ran round a booth, was tripped and fell, 
and La Tribe stumbled over him and fell 
also. The four riders flung themselves 
fiercely on their prey, secured them, and 
began to drag them with oaths and curses 
to the door of the inn. 

The countess had seen all from her win- 
dows; had held her breath while they 
ran, had drawn it sharply when they fell. 
Now, “They have them! ” she muttered, 
a sob choking her. “They have them!” 
And she clasped her hands. If he had fol- 
lowed her advice! If he had only followed 
her advice! 

But that they were taken proved less 
certain than she deemed it. The crowd, 
which grew each moment, knew nothing 
of pursuers or pursued. On the contrary, 
a cry went up that the riders were Hugue- 
nots, and that the Huguenots were rising 
and slaying the Catholics; and as no 
story was too improbable for those days, 
and this was one constantly set about, first 























one stone flew, and then another, and an- 
other. A man with a staff darted forward 
and struck Badelon on the shoulder, two 
or three others pressed in and jostled the 
riders; and if three more of Tavannes’ 
following had not run out and faced the 
mob with their pikes, and for a moment 
forced them to give back, the prisoners 
would have been rescued at the very door 
of the inn. As it was, they were dragged 
in, and the gates flung to and barred in 
the face of the crowd, in the nick of time. 
Another moment, almost another second, 
and the mob had seized them. As it was, 
a hail of stones poured on the front of the 
inn, and amid the rising yells of the rabble 
there floated heavy and slow over the city 
the tolling of the great bell of St. 
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Tue lieutenant governor almost rose 
from his seat in his astonishment. “ What! 
No letters?” he cried, a hand on either 
arm of his chair. 

The magistrates stared. “ No letters?” 
they muttered. 

And “No letters?” the provost chimed 
in more faintly. 

Count Hannibal looked smiling round 
the council table. He alone was un- 
moved. “ No,” he said. “I bear none.” 

M. de Montsoreau, who, travel stained 
and in his corselet, had the second place 
of honor at the foot of the table, frowned. 
“ But—but, monsieur le comte,” he said, 
“my instructions from monsieur were to 
proceed to carry out his majesty’s will 
in codperation with you, who, I under- 
stood, would bring letters de par le row.” 

“T had letters,” Count Hannibal an- 
swered negligently. “But on the way I 
mislaid them.” 

“Mislaid them?” Montsoreau cried, 
unable to believe his ears; while the small- 
er dignitaries of the city, the magistrates 
and churchmen, who sat on either side 
of the table, gaped open mouthed. It was 
incredible! It was unbelievable! Mislay 
the king’s letters! 

“Yes, I mislaid them. Lost them, if 
you like it better.” 

“But you jest!” the lieutenant gover- 
nor retorted, moving uneasily in his chair. 
He was a man more highly named for ad- 
dress than courage; and, like most. men 
skilled in finesse, was prone to suspect a 
trap. “ You jest, surely, monsieur! Men 
do not lose his majesty’s letters by the 
way. 

“ When they contain his majesty’s will, 
ac Tavannes answered, with a peculiar 
smite. 
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“You imply, then?” 
Count Hannibal shrugged his shoulders 
and was about to answer when Bigot, who 
had that moment entered the room, hand- 
ed him his sweetmeat box; he paused to 
open it and select a prune before he spoke. 
He was long in selecting; but no change 
of countenance led any of those at the 
table to suspect that inside the lid of the 
box was a message—a scrap of paper in- 
forming him that Montsoreau had left 
fifty spears in the suburb without the 
Saumur gate, besides those whom he had 
brought openly into the town. He’ read 
the note slowly while he seemed to be 
choosing his fruit. And then, “ Imply?” 
he answered. “I imply nothing, M. de 
Montsoreau.” 

“ But ” 

“ But—that sometimes his majesty finds 
it prudent to give orders which he does 
not mean to be carried out. There are 
things which start up before the eye,” 
Tavannes continued, negligently tapping 
the box on the table, “ and there are things 
which do not; sometimes the latter are 
the more important. You, better than I, 
M. de Montsoreau, know that the king in 
the gallery at the Louvre is one, and in 
his closet is another.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that being so ¥ 

“You do not mean to carry the letters 
into effect?” 

“ Had I the letters, certainly, my friend. 
I should be bound by them. But I took 
good care to lose them,” Tavannes added 
naively. “I am no fool.” 

“Umph!” 

“ However,” Count Hannibal continued, 
airily, “that is my affair. If you, M. de 
Montgoreau, feel inclined, in spite of the 
absence of my letters, to carry yours into 
effect, by all means do so—after midnight 
of today.” 

M. de Montsoreau breathed hard. “ And 
why,” he asked, half sulkily and half pon- 
derously, “ after midnight only, monsieur 
le comte?” 

“ Merely that I may be clear of all sus- 
picion of having lot or part in it,” Count 
Hannibal answered pleasantly. “ After 
midnight of tonight by all means, do as 
you please. Until midnight, by your 
leave, we will be quiet.” 

The lieutenant governor moved doubt- 
fully in his chair, the fear—which Ta- 
vannes had shrewdly instilled into his 
mind—that he might be disowned if he 
carried out his instructions, struggling 
with his avarice and his self importance. 
He was rather crafty than bold; and such 
things had been, he knew. Little by little, 
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and while he sat gloomily debating, the 
notion of dealing with one or two and 
holding the body of the Huguenots to 
ransom—a notion which, in spite of every- 
thing, was to bear good fruit for Angers 
—began to form in his mind. The plan 
suited him; it would leave him free to 
face either way, and it would fill his 
pockets more genteelly than would open 
robbery. But he would offend his brother 
and the fanatical church party, with whom 
he commonly acted. They were looking 
at this moment to see him assert himself. 
They were looking to hear him declare 
himself. And 

Harshly Count Hannibal’s voice broke 
in on his thoughts, a something harsh and 
threatening in its tone. “ Where is your 
brother?” he cried. And it was evident 
that he had not noted his absence until 
then. “My lord’s vicar, of all people, 
should be here!” he continued, leaning 
forward and looking round the table. 

Lescot squirmed under his eye, Thuriot 
turned pale and trembled. It was one of 
the canons of St. Maurice who at length 
took on himself to answer. “ His rever- 
ence begged, monsieur le comte,” he ven- 
tured, “that you would excuse him. His 
duties i 

“Ts he ill?” 


“Ts he ill, sirrah?” Tavannes roared. 
And while all bowed before the lightning 
of his eye, no man at the table knew what 
had roused the sudden tempest. But 
Bigot knew, who stood by the door, and 
whose ear, keen as his master’s, had-caught 
the distant report of a musket shot. “If 
he be not ill,” Tavannes continued, rising 
and looking round the table in search of 
signs of guilt, “and there be foub play 
here, and he the player, the bishop’s own 
hand shall not save him! By heaven, nor 
yours!” he continued, looking fiercely at 
Montsoreau. “ Nor your master’s!” . 

The lieutenant governor sprang to. his 
feet. “Monsieur le comte,” he stam- 
mered, “I do not understand this lan- 
guage! Nor this heat, which may be real 
or not! All I say is, if there be foul 
lay——” 

“Tf!” Tavannes retorted. “ At least, if 
there be, there be gibbets, too! And I see 
necks!” he added, leaning forward. 
“ Necks! ” And then, with a look of flame, 
“Let no man leave this table until I re- 
turn,” he cried, “or he will have to deal 
with me. Nay,” he continued—changing 
his tone abruptly, as the prudence which 
never entirely left him, as well as the re- 
membrance of the other’s fifty spearmen, 
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sobered him in the midst of his rage— 
“T am hasty. I mean not you, M. de 
Montsoreau! Ride where you will, ride 
with me if you will—and I will thank 
you. Only remember, until midnight 
Angers is mine!” 

And, still speaking, he moved from the 
table, and, leaving all staring after him, 
he strode down the room, passed out, and 
clattered down the stone stairs. His horse 
and riders were waiting but, his foot in 
the stirrup, he had a word with Bigot. 
“Ts it so?” he growled. 

The Norman did not speak, but pointed 
towards the Place Ste. Croix, whence an 
occasional shot made answer for him. 

The streets of the Black City were nar- 
row and crooked in those days, overhung 
by timberhouses and hampered by booths; 
and Tavannes could not from the old 
town hall—now abandoned—see the Place 
Ste. Croix. But that he would soon cure. 
He stuck spurs to his horse, and, followed 
by his ten horsemen, he clattered noisily 
down the paved street. A dozen groups 
hurrying the same way sprang panic , 
stricken to the walls to save themselves. 
He was up with them! He was beyond 
them! Another hundred yards, and he 
would see the square. 

And then, with a cry of rage, he drew 
rein a little, discovering what was before 
him. In the narrow gut of the way a 
great black banner, borne on two poles, 
was lurching towards him. It moved inthe 
van of a dark procession of priests, who, 
with their attendants and a crowd of 
devout, filled the street from wall to wall. 
They were chanting a psalm, but not so 
loudly as to drown the uproar in the 
square beyond them. 

They made no way for him, and Count 
Hannibal swore furiously, suspecting 
treachery. But he was no madman, and 
the least reflection would have sent him 
about to seek another road. Unfortu- 
nately, as he hesitated, a man sprang with 
a gesture of warning to his horse’s head 
and seized it, and Tavannes, mistaking 
his motive, lost his self control. He 
struck the fellow down, and with a reck- 
less word rode headlong into the proces- 
sion, shouting to the black robes to make 
way, make way! 

A ery of horror, a very shriek, answered 
him and rent the air. In a minute the 
thing was done. Too late, as the bishop’s 
vicar, struck by his horse, fell screaming 
under its hoofs; too late, as the conse- 
crated vessels which he had been bearing 
rolled in the mud, Tavannes saw that they 
bore the canopy and the host! 


(To be continued.) 





Harnessing Wind, Water, and Sun. 


B } ; GEORGE B. 


HOW SCIENCE 


IS HARNESSING NATURE’S 


WALDRON. 


MIGHTIEST ‘FORCES— 


INVENTIONS AND EXPERIMENTS THAT GO FAR TOWARD ANSWER- 
ING THE QUESTION WHAT WE SHALL DO WHEN ALL THE WORLD’S 


SUPPLY OF COAL IS BURNED. 


HAT will the world do when the 
coal is gone? It is a query fre- 
quently propounded, and eager scientists 
have discussed and argued the matter 
with earnest enthusiasm. They have es- 
timated that we burn about eight hun- 
dred million tons of coal a year, and that 
at the present rate of consumption, 
there is enough in the world’s known 
deposits to last a thousand years, and 
no more. Hence their anxiety. 

It is reasonably certain that long be- 
fore coal becomes so expensive that it 
cannot be widely used, we shall have suc- 
ceeded in doing without coal to a large 


extent, for already, great strides have 
heen made in making nature’s forces 


work for us. Sun, wind, and water, the 
perpetual energies, are in harness. In 
one form or another they have long been 
under control, in so far as man was able 
to make use of them. The idea of taking 
advantage of favoring winds to help a 
ship along its course is thousands of 
years old. It took many generations to 
develop a way to set sails so as to utilize 
winds from every direction. The dis- 
covery of a way to run a vessel into the 
teeth of the wind by the wind’s own 
power was a great triumph. 

And on land as well man learned to 
make use of wind power. Through all 
the ages the windmill has continued in 
service, and has grown in numbers and 
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in power. There are doubtless more 
such devices at work today than there 
ever have been. The pioneer of two hun- 
dred years ago set up his windmill to 
grind his flour. On Rhode Island—the 
island proper, not the State—I have sat 
down to the famous “ Johnny cake” of 
the district, and one of the essential 
elements of that appetizing dish was the 
fact that the corn was ground in the 
great windmill whose white sails I could 
see cutting the air. The visitor at New- 
port would be amply repaid to make a 
trip of six or seven miles across the 
island to see the half dozen mills yet 
serving its inhabitants’ wants. 


POWER FROM THE PRAIRIE WINDS. 


Holland is known the world over as 
a country of windmills, and they bring 
her much of her prosperity. In our own 
land the same is coming to be true in the 
Nebraska country. In the Platte Val- 
ley, particularly, is a broad, rich land 
with abundant water a few feet below 
the surface, but too deep below to nour- 





ish its crops, and there is almost no rain. 
Through the valley sweeps a strong wind 
with scarcely a break for nine days out 
of ten, and the shrewd farmer has har- 
nessed the wind to his pumps, and is 
growing rich. 

These Nebraska farmers do not spend 
hundreds of dollars in setting up mills 
turned out of Eastern factories. They 
put together old boards, old nails, old 
tin cans, old iron, anything that will 
serve the purpose. At the cost of a little 
labor and of a very few dollars in cash, 
they have a windmill that will draw wa- 
ter for the stock, or for home use, supply 
the gardens and even the fields, cut the 
feed, shell and grind the corn, turn the 
grindstone and the churn—in short, do 
a hundred things for them without cost. 

A favorite form is the “ little Jumbo.” 
It looks like a big dry goods box open at 
the top, with a revolving fan half cov- 
ered by the sides. The shaft of the 
wheel is horizontal, and rests at either 
end on the box edge. The wind catches 
the sails above, while the sides of the 









































THE 


INTERIOR OF THE ROOM WHEREIN NIAGARA’S POWER IS HARNESSED, THE GREATEST POWER 
PLANT IN THE WORLD. 


THE TOP OF THE SHAFT ATTACHED TO EACH WATER WHEEL AND 
DYNAMO CAN BE PLAINLY SEEN. 
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box protect those below. 
It is the simplest kind of 
an arrangement, but it 
accomplishesa marvelous 
amount of work. One 
that cost less than four 
dollars, and is only three 
feet long, pumps five or 
six hundred gallons of 
water in an hour, sup- 
plying water for all the 
farmer’s stock, and for a 
hoarding house of thirty 
people. 

The “little Jumbo” re- 
fuses to work when the 
wind is in certain direc- 
tions; but in the Platte 
Valley the winds blow 
north and south for nine 
tenths of the time, so 
this objection is of com- 
paratively small impor- 
tance. Some farmers 
build another “ little Jumbo” to run 
with an east and west wind, and so 
derive advantage from every breeze. 
Another plan is to turn the shaft of the 
wheel in a vertical direction, and, by 
means of doors that are regulated ac- 
cording to the direction of the wind, to 
shut it off from half the wheel. These 
are called ‘“ merrygorounds.” Some 
are very large, and as the sails chase one 
another around the circular track, at a 
little distance one could easily imagine 
himself watching a revolving group of 
children at the seashore or on the picnic 
grounds. There are other and more in- 
tricate styles of home made mills, such 
as the “ battle ax” and the “ turbine,” 
but all serve the same purposes. For 
live hundred miles west of Omaha, the 
traveler is never out of sight of one of 
them. 

Many efforts have been made to turn 
the winds to account on a broader scale. 
Perhaps the most ambitious is that of 
(rustave Couz, at Hamburg, Germany. 
He has built a wind wheel forty feet in 
diameter, with a sail surface of more 
than a thousand square feet. It is au- 
tomatically regulated to eleven revolu- 
tions a second, and develops from one to 
thirty horse power, according to the 
strength of the wind. The wheel is har- 
nessed to a dynamo, and the electricity 











THE OLD FASHIONED WINDMILL FOR GRINDING GRAIN, 
ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT OF ALL DEVICES 
FOR UTILIZING NATURE’S FORCES. 


produced is carried to a storage battery, 
to be drawn off as needed. This battery 
overcomes the unsteady action of the 
wind, and produces an even flow for elec- 
tric lamps. 
STREAMS THAT TURN WHEELS, 

Another natural source of power, one 
of almost unlimited possibilities, is the 
waterfall and the running stream. Our 
grandfathers harnessed the brooks to 
grind their flour. With the coming of 
steam and the great mills of the West, 
conditions have vastly changed. “ The 
mill has gone to deeay, Ben Bolt,” and 
the streams no longer turn the grind- 
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will not be many years 
before every drop of 
water now allowed to 
run over the pictur- 
esque rapids from 
Lake Superior will pay 
toll to man’s needs. A 
plant of sixty thou- 
sand horse power, ten 
thousand more than 
the big Niagara plant 
now yields, is almost 
completed, and = an- 
other on the opposite 
side of the river is 
building. 


THE MIGHTY POWER OF 
THE TIDES. 


Should there’ be 
need for more power 
when all the streams 
of the world are har- 
nessed, it is not far to 
seek. Twice a day on 

















the ocean shores the 








THE SOLAR MOTOR IN OPERATION AT SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA— 
SHOWING THE REFLECTOR, THE 
THE GEARING THAT REVOLVES THEM. 


A FRONT VIEW, 


stones; but we are coming back to the 
old idea with new modifications. 

In a Vermont town, three or four 
years ago, I found to my astonishment 
that nearly every house was lighted by 
electricity. The power came from a 
mountain brook four or five miles away. 
It is a practical illustration of the com- 
ing evolution. We have grown used to 
the idea of a mammoth power plant at 
Niagara supplying light and power to 
Buffalo and the neighboring cities, while 
the water continues to run over the 
rocks in apparently undiminished vol- 
ume. The power will be trebled by ad- 
ditional plants now building, and yet 
other works may be added until the 
rocks go bare. It is only a question of 
transmitting the power after it has been 
made. With today’s knowledge, Niag- 
ara’s power can be sent to New York, 
nearly five hundred miles away. But all 
the power is needed in the Niagara 
region. In California, however, they 
are lighting San Francisco with power 
carried a hundred and fifty miles. 


tides rise and fall. Al- 
ways under the wind’s 
lashing, the waves roll 
upon the beach. The 
man who learns to use the enormous, 
resistless power of tide and wave will 
transform much of the present activities 
of the world. 

Something has already been done in 
this direction. In Brooklyn there yet 
stand three mills more than a hundred 
years old, whose wheels were once turned 
by the rise and fall of the tides. The 
plan is simple. Across the mouth of a 
creek emptying into Jamaica Bay a dam 
with a sluice gate was built. As the tide 
rose, the water accumulated behind the 
dam till the gate was closed, just before 
the ebb. After the tide had fallen, the 
imprisoned water passed swiftly down a 
short sluiceway to the sea, turning as it 
went a large undershot wheel. One of 
these mills is said to be still in working 
order, and to serve the farmers of the 
neighborhood. 

An Englishman, Morley Fletcher, has 
invented a machine that -takes power 
direct from the waves. It is like an in- 
verted pump, with the piston securely 
anchored in a perpendicular position to 
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the sea bottom. Over 








the piston moves a cyl- 
inder attached to a 
hollow, cheese shaped 
float, which rides upon 
the water and moves 
the cylinder up and 
down upon the piston 
with every rise and 
fall of the waves. The 
apparatus has been 
used successfully in 
blowing fog horns off 
a dangerous coast. 
More pretentious is 
a wave motor built at 
Potencia Beach, Cali- 
fornia, in January, 
1897. At the end of 
an iron wharf extend- 
ing about three hun- 
dred and fifty feet into 
the ocean were placed 
three floats, each ten 
feet square. These are 
permitted to move 























only in a_ vertical 








plane, and are loaded 


so as to be considera- 
bly heavier than the 
water. The side of 
the float towards the incoming wave is 
inclined thirty degrees, to make use of 
the lifting power of the water. At- 
tached to the float is a piston which 
works in a cylinder, and by its weight, 
in descending, forces air into a chamber 
onshore. The air force in this chamber, 
in turn, is applied to a column of water, 
which is directed under several hun- 
dred pounds’ pressure against the edges 
of a water wheel. The water falls from 
the wheel, again to be pumped up into 
the chamber and renew its journey; but 
the power it carries is taken on a dyna- 
mo, which keeps in service a series of 
electric lights. Such an installation will 
develop from two to three horse power 
for each float. 

It is estimated that a thousand horse 
power machine of this pattern, capable 
of supplying ten thousand incandescent 
lamps, could be built for a little more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. The 
cost of running’ is estimated at only 
thirteen dollars a year per horse power, 
including interest on the investment, 


THE SOUTH PASADENA SOLAR MOTOR—A SIDE VIEW OF THE REFLECTOR 
AND THE MECHANISM THAT SUPPORTS IT AS IT REVOLVES, 


ALWAYS FACING THE SUN. 


which is a small part of the ordinary 
cost of steam. 


THE MIGHTIEST RESERVOIR OF POWER. 


But why stop with wind and water 
power? Why not go to the vast, the in- 
calculable reservoir of force which not 
only put these in motion, but from 
which came the imprisoned power of 
coal itselfi—the sun? So powerful are 
the sun’s rays, when at their height, 
that on every square yard of the earth’s 
surface there falls the equivalent of 
three horse power. The sunshine on a 
four acre lot at noonday represents an 
energy equal to that now taken from 
Niagara. Enough heat falls on a steam- 
ship’s deck, if it were all gathered up 
and applied to the propeller, to drive 
the vessel along at its usual speed. The 
world uses eight hundred million tons 
of coal every year and wastes nie tenths 
of it in the using, while upon an area 
less than twenty miles square of the 
Sahara desert the sun is pouring as much 
heat as that coal contains. 
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For thousands of years inventors have 
sought how to put this enormous power 
to use. The schoolboy hears the story 
of Archimedes, how twenty years before 
Christ he set on fire the ships of the 
enemy in the harbor of Syracuse by con- 
centrating on them the heat of scores of 
mirrors. John Ericsson, the builder of 
the Monitor, turned his attention to 
the problem, and in 1870 produced his 
first solar machine. Then for fourteen 
years he labored to perfect his motor. 
The best he could do was to produce 
about one horse power from a surface of 
a hundred square feet, thus using only 
a thirtieth of the actual energy of the 
sun. His method was to condense the 
heat upon a boiler of water by mirrors. 


MAGAZINE. 


About the same time, a Frenchman, 
Mouchot, produced similar results. The 
latter afterwards put his discoveries to 
practical use by building a machine light 
enough to be carried on a man’s back. 
It is useful for distilling water on the 
ocean or in arid regions, and will distil 
two and a half quarts in an hour. The 
French have put this method of distill- 
ing to use in Algiers on an extensive 
scale. 

We do not need to go to the Sahara to 
find desert. The arid plains of our own 
great West are a needy field. There the 
sun shines with scarcely a cloud. Given 
a cheap power to pump the water, these 
barren plains would “ blossom like the 
rose,” and the power is there in limitless 

abundance, if on- 





ly it can be used. 








THE SUN MOTOR 
AT PASADENA. 


In southern 
California, at 
South Pasadena, 
an experiment is 
now in progress 
that holds out a 
hope of redemp- 
tion to the whole 
of that great 
Western country. 
It is a solar mo- 
tor built on the 
same general 
principle follow- 
ed by Ericsson, 
but brought to a 
perfection that 
seems to promise 

















practical useful- 
ness. ‘ihe essen- 
tial part of the 
motor is a huge 
glass reflector. 
somewhat the 
shape of an um- 
brella with its 
top cut off. “The inner surface is 
lined with one thousand seven nun- 
dred and eighty eight small m:vrors, 
so arranged that they reflect the sun- 
light upon a boiler located at the cen- 
ter, corresponding to the handle oi 
the umbrella. The great disk is cir 
cular, with a diameter of thirty thre« 








[ AN OVERSHOT WHEEL, 

SUPPLIED WITH WATER 
BY A DAM IN A STREAM 
—ANOTHER ANCIENT 
DEVICE FOR HARNESS- 
ING NATURAL POWER. 
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A TIDE MILL, OPERATED BY MEANS OF AN UNDERSHOT WHEEL TURNED BY WATER FLOWING THROUGH 
A SLUICEWAY FROM A BASIN FILLED BY THE TIDE, 


and a half feet at its broad edge, nar- 
rowing down to fifteen feet at the inner - 
opening. It is mounted on a steel frame 


strong enough to resist a wind of a hun- 
dred miles an hour. This mounting is 
necessary, in order that the axis or cen- 
ter may always point exactly to the sun. 

The disk weighs several tons, but is 
moved into place in the morning with 
a few pounds’ pressure by the hand. An 
indicator shows when it is exactly in 
focus. The position once fixed, it au- 
iomatically keeps its face to the sun, 
being regulated by a clock, like the 
mounting of a great telescope. As the 
sun becomes concentrated upon the boil- 
er there arises, first, a vapor like the 
morning dew; then the heat begins to 
quiver within the magic circle and along 
the black water tube. In an hour there 
is a jet of steam, which is led into the 
compound engine and begins to turn a 
centrifugal pump; and the sun is “ draw- 
ing water ” at the rate of fourteen hun- 
dred gallons a minute. When the sun 
descends to the horizon, the heat no 
longer plays upon the boiler, and the 
motor stops, ready to take up its task on 
the coming day. 

Many people who see this machine at 
work ask what makes it go. They seem 


absolutely unable to understand the 
idea, simple as it is. Those who do com- 
prehend fail to appreciate the enormous 
power at work. Thrusta piece of copper 
into the focus and it will melt directly. 
Let the rays fall upon a piece of wood, 
and the flames will shoot up as by magic. 
Were a man to climb into the circle, he 
would -be burned to a crisp in a few 
seconds. Think of the possibilities of 
such a machine to the writer of the 
future melodrama! 

The Pasadena motor is the result of 
numerous experiments by some Boston 
capitalists. They built a silver reflector 
at enormous cost, only to abandon it. 
They built a machine modeled after Er- 
icsson’s, but it failed to do the work. 
They built a third machine at Long- 
wood, and a fourth was set up at Denver. 
Now comes the Pasadena model, and 
with it success. Not that it is the best 
that can be made, for already inventors 
are suggesting improvements; but it 
actually does work, and does it well and 
cheaply. Better and larger machines 
will undoubtedly follow. 

It is safe to say that, with even 
the present developments, the wheels of 
the world would not stop should every 
pound of her coal have been consumed. 









































A CAPTAIN AND THREE MEN OF THE SHOSHONE INDIAN POLICE, AT THE SHOSHONE AGENCY, WYOMING. 
From a thotograph by H. E. Wadsworth. 


Making the Warrior a Worker. 


BY A. DECKER. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN OF TODAY, AND THE SYSTEM THAT IS 
GRADUALLY TRANSFORMING HIM INTO A SELF RESPECTING AND 
SELF SUPPORTING CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE romantic age of the 
Indian and the frontier 
hasdisappeared forever. The 
hand of destiny has.decided 
that the savage must be- 
come a citizen, and the war- 
rior a worker. The dim and 
winding Indian trail has 
broadened into a highway of 
civilization, and the aborig- 
ine finds himself absolutely 
stranded on _ its. shores, 
where he must live under 
" new conditions and be gov- 
erned by new surroundings. 
The policy of the United 
States in dealing with the 
Indians came not by chance. 
We have treated with them 
as sovereign nations, and to 
negotiate these treaties we 
have employed such great 
men as Jackson, Harrison, 
and Cass. Other powers 











have treated savages as 
wards and paupers, with no 
rights which civilized man 
was under obligation to re- 
spect. The effect of these 
two policies on the develop- 
ment of Indian character 
has been quite opposite. 
The Indians to the north 
and south of us have been 
comparatively peaceful, and 
have accepted the position 
assigned them as a depend- 
ent race. The Indians of 
the United States have car- 
ried themselves with pride 
and defiance, demanding 
their rights, and fighting for 
them when they must. 

The aboriginal Americans 
have retained their self re- 
spect; they are proud of 
their ancestry, and glory in 
the virtues of their race. 
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‘There was a time, not very long 
ago, When it was a serious ques- 
tion whether the Indians could 
merge themselves into Ameri- 
can life as civilized men. The 
first schools established by the 
government and by individual 
enterprise were short lived. 
‘The white man did not know 
that he was dealing with hun- 
dreds of distinct governments, 
religions, and languages. The 
result of our first effort to plant 
the seed of civilization in savage 
soil was very disappointing, and 
carried consternation into the 
minds of many good people. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Gradually, however, much 
better progress was made 
through the fact that the In- 
dian came in contact with civ- 
ilized man, and observed his 
ways and his industries. The 
triumph of civilization, the 
power of prosperity, the won- 
ders of industrial art, all made 
a deep impression on the red 
man, and from them he learned 
much, while from schools and 
books he gained but little. Then 
came the industrial schools. 
The old education was literary 
and religious; the new educa- 
tion is industrial. 

The influence of the new 
schools is already widely mani- 
fest, for the young Indians are 
everywhere drifting into an in- 
dustrial life; and they will con- 
tinue this progress as civiliza- 
tion presses in around them in 
an ever narrowing circle. The 
overshadowing importance of 
industrial training in the work 
of Indian education becomes 
more clearly recognized as 
time passes, because it is the 
best method of transforming 
the Indian from an idler into 
i worker, from a consumer into 
a producer. 

Personal contact has been the 
mainspring of aii Indian prog- 
ress in this country. The sys- 
tem of education extends he- 








THE SUMMER CAMP OF CHIEF HAND SHAKER’S BAND OF COMANCHES, IN THE KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE RESERVATION, INDIAN TERRITORY (NOW OKLAHOMA). 
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older Indians look upon 
government school work 
as a demonstration of 
hostility. Others view 
it as a great concession 
that their little ones 
should be permitted to 
attend school, and they 
think it only right to 








ARAPAHOE BRAVES IN WINTER 
QUARTERS NEAR FORT SUP- 
PLY, OKLAHOMA. 


yond the schoolhouse. It 
aims to provide a training 
which will prepare the In- 
dian boy and girl for the 
every day life of the 








average American citizen. 

Farmers and others are employed to 
teach them the practical side of exist- 
ence. This work centers in two hundred 
and fifty three schools, in which twenty 
six thousand Indian children are en- 
rolled, whose education last year cost 
the United States government more 
than three million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The system is complex, 
extensive, and costly, but it is an econ- 
omy in the end. In theory, at least, the 
Indian is trained so that, when oppor- 
tunity is granted him, he can help him- 
self; and the theory has been fairly 
well demonstrated by results. 


FIRST, CATCH YOUR INDIAN. 

One of the great obstacles is-the diffi- 
culty of getting the children into the 
schools. It is estimated that only one 
half of the Indian youth of school age 
are receiving instruction. Nearly all 
the teachers urge a compulsory law. 
On the reservations many of the parents 
are bitterly opposed to their children 
attending school. The disposition and 
hereditary instinct of the tribesmen can- 
not be changed all at once. Many of the 











TROTTING WOLF, 


A KIOWA BRAVE, AND HIS SQUAW— 
THOUGH NOT ONE OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES, THE KIOWAS ARE SUCCESSFUL 
FARMERS AND HIGHLY PROSPEROUS. 


demand payment from the government 
for the favor. 

The old Indian must die out. The 
buffalo, the chase, the war path, the 
ghost dance, must be forgotten, except 
as historic memories, before many of 
the backward tribes will voluntarily take 
advantage of the schools. Communities 
more enlightened than the Indian have 
found it necessary, at times, to enforce 
attendance at their schocls. Twenty 
nine States and two Terriiories of this 
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progressive nation have compulsory 
sc hool laws, and nearly every foreign 
civilized country has similar laws. 

The Indian, like all other peoples, is 
ihe product of birth and environment. 
No individual or collection of individ- 
uals can rise very much above the high 
water mark of home influence. There 
is no power so potent to shape the char- 
acter as home power, and of this the 
young Indian children: know almost 
nothing. What the white children are 
horn into, the Indian child must acquire, 
f he is to survive on the face of the 
earth. 

There is but one way to make the 
Indian a part of the white man’s civ- 
ilization, and that is through educa- 
tion, which includes actual contact. The 
horizon is often darkened by supersti- 
tion, and swept by storm clouds of race 
prejudice and tribal influences; but we 
must not forget that our own progress 
was not made in a single bound. The 
methods of teaching practised with the 
whites bring like results with Indians. 
The untaught child of nature is plastic 
and easily. influenced under the spell of 
environment. White teachers, personal 
example, and school associations quickly 
transform the character of the Indian 
youth. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 


importance of a thorough industrial 
training. It is at once the corner stone 
of the Indian’s prosperity and happi- 
ness, and the key to every door of suc- 
cess open to him. It is too late to impart 
it to the old warrior, but the hour is 
ripe for the inauguration of a new policy 
for the young. 


TWENTY THOUSAND INDIAN SCHOLARS. 


For twelve months of the year Indian 
schools are the home of more than 
twenty two thousand children. The 
scholars are taught, fed, and clothed. 
To watch over and eare for them in 
sickness and in health, two thousand 
one hundred and seventy five persons 
were employed the past year, of whom 
six hundred and ninety five were In- 
dians. At the Tomah school, in Wiscon- 
sin, six Indians are employed, represent- 
ing six different tribes, and their salaries 
range from four hundred to six hundred 
dollars a year. This is anon reservation 
school, one of twenty five institutions of 
the same sort, of which the largest is at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, with a capacity 
of a thousand pupils. Then come Phe- 
nix, Arizona, with seven hundred pupils, 
and Lawrence, Kansas, with six hun- 
dred. Salem, Oregon, and Arkansas 
City, Oklahoma, each have an industrial 
school with a capacity 
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CHEYENNES OF THE POORER CLASS AS THEY ARRIVE AT AN INDIAN AGENCY FOR SUPPLIES. 
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settled; when the buffalo 





were killed, the hunting 








fields plowed, and the 
fishing grounds naviga- 
ted. Then the problem 
of existence was present- 
ed to the Indian’s mind 
in a new light. He had 
been accustomed to wan- 
der at will over the coun- 
try in pursuit of game, 
which was plentiful. To 
confine him on a reserya- 
tion, often unproductive, 
and leave him to provide 
for himself, would have 
meant extermination; so 
the government -has pro- 
vided for its wards by 
issuing rations. 

Rations are now given 
twice a month to more 
than forty five thousand 
Indians, of whom nearly 
eighteen thousand belong 
to the great Sioux nation, 














mostly in North and 








South Dakota. Their 








GOOD EAGLE*=-A TYPE OF THE “ NOBLE RED MAN” OF THE OLD DAYs. 
Frem acopyrighied photograph by Reinhart,"Omaha. 


of four hundred students. ‘There are 
eighty one boarding schools on the dif- 
ferent reservations, and one hundred 
and forty seven day schools were in op- 
eration during the past year. For the 
past ten vears there has been an increase 
in attendance of nearly a thousand pu- 
pils each year. There is a general in- 
spector of the whole system of Indian 
schools, and the post is no sinecure, as 
is shown by the fact that the present 
incumbent, Miss Estella Rell, journeys 
more than twenty thousand miles a year, 
a good deal of her travel being through 
country where there is no railway. 

As the destruction of the buffalo was 
the beginning of the end of the Indian’s 
endless wandering, so a compulsory 
school law would sound the keynote of 
his civilization. 

THE PROBLEM OF FEEDING THE INDIANS. 

Until a comparatively recent period, 
the red men were self supporting, but a 
time came when this waschanged—when 
all the valleys of the United States were 


position differs from 
other Indians in that the 
rations and the conditions 
under which they shall be supplied are 
specifically set forth in a treaty made 
with the tribe. Each of them receives 
more meal, bread, coffee, sugar, beef, 
and beans than he really needs, costing 
about fifty dollars a year for every man, 
woman, and child, 

The Sioux agreement says that the 
rations are to continue until the Indians 
are able to support themselves. Why 
should the red man seek to become self 
supporting, when the necessities of life 
are assured him without work? And if 
there is no reason for work, why should 
he learn how to work? In other words, 
he has no need for education. This state 
of affairs is a stumbling block in the 
path of Indian educators. The aborig- 
ines are too free from personal respon- 
sibilities. They are net under the neces- 
sitv of entering into the struggle for 
existence. There is a vast deal of talk 
about the Indian being civilized off the 
face of the earth. One reads that he is 
fast disappearing, and that soon there 
will be only traces of him. The Indian 
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opulation of the United States is about 
two hundred and sixty eight thousand, 
and, as a matter of fact, it has dimin- 
ished very little since the day of Colum- 
hus, as nearly as can be estimated. 


MILLIONS PAID TO THE RED MEN. 
The cost to the government of the 


tribes. They also derive considerable 
incomes from land leases and other 
sources. 

The total expenditure of the govern- 
ment on account of the Indian service, 
from 1789 to 1900, amounts to more 
than three hundred and sixty eight mil- 
lions of dollars. More money has been 






































CHEYENNE BRAVES, WEARING THEIR SHOWIEST CLOTHES, ON THE WAY TO A POW-WOW. 


rations furnished the Indians last year 
was in excess of one million two hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. Besides 
that, there was paid them in cash a 
million and a half of dollars. Further- 
more, they received as much in interest 
on thirty three millions deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the different 


paid to extinguish Indian land _ titles 
than to extinguish the titles of foreign 
nations, and the cost of our Indian wars 
has been equal to the cost of all our for- 
eign wars. 

These figures make it plain that the 
Indian has been a very expensive ward 
of the government, and the sooner he 
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becomes self supporting the better for 
eur national finances. It has been 
demonstrated that he is not lacking in 
intelligence, and that he can become a 
good citizen. He has often shown great 
capacity in making the most of his op- 
portunities. The five native tribes of 
the Indian Territory are the richest peo- 
ple, as a whole, on the face of the earth, 
being worth five thousand dollars per 
capita. Before the Civii War they 
owned slaves, and the work of cultiva- 
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one “ blanket Indian ” in the Territory, 
not one who lives in a tepee; but there 
are hundreds of villages equipped with 
substantial schools and churches of 
brick and stone. Ifa white man selects 
a Chickasaw maiden for his wife, and 
wishes to become a citizen of that na- 
tion, he may do so upon the payment of 
one thousand dollars. This is probably 
the highest marriage license fee charged 
in the world. 

For the children of school age who 
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AN INDIAN SCOUT IN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
From a drawing by Frederic Remington—Copyrighted by R. H. Russell, New York. 


ting their farms fell to the negro; but 
after the war a treaty was entered into 
under which the Indians agreed to 
adopt the slaves, and the negroes be- 
came members of the tribes with which 
they had been affiliated. They and 
their descendants are known as freed- 
men. In the Creek nation, the Indians 
and negroes have freely intermarried, 
and of the eighty four thousand Indian 
citizens in the Territory, about twenty 
thousand are freedmen. There is not 


come under its influence, education is 
doing a wonderful work. The educated 
Sioux or Apache follows the example of 
the Omahas, the Chickasaws, the Choc- 
taws, and the other progressive nations. 
He finds employment, ceases to be a sav- 
age, and becomes self supporting. For- 
merly, when he had finished his course, 
he was sent out from school to his tribe, 
where he had nothing to do, and where 
it was easy for him to forget what he 
had learned and to drop back into bar- 
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barie modes and 
customs of life; but 
this seldom happens 
now. 


THE END OF A CHAP- 
TER OF HISTORY. 


The Indian of 
the far West, in his 
wild state, was a 
natural born aristo- 
crat. He believed 
that the ownership 
of land gave him 
the right to live 
without work. He 
looked with con- 
tempt and hatred 
upon white men, 
considering them as 
belonging to an al- 
together lower or- 
der of creation. 
His children were 
taught from in- 
fancy to hate the 
invading palefaces, 
who represented all 
that was bad, vile, 
and vicious. 

It is not strange 





in my back yard; 
there ain’t no water 
in it, but there’s 
seven tame Indians 
in it.” 

This spirit, I am 
glad to say, is fast 
passing away. A 
trip along the Mis- 
sourl River to the 
different agencies 
will make clear the 
vast improvement 
that is going on. 
Twenty five years 
ago, citizens’ cloth- 
ing was the excep- 
tion; now it is the 
rule among the In- 
dians. The coat 
has taken the place 
of the blanket, the 
old relation of brave 
and squaw is pass- 
ing away before the 
influence of home- 
stead life. Among 
the. Sioux, the en- 


campments are, for 
the-most part, bro- 
ken upjjand the In- 








that progress in the 
education of Indian 
children by white 
people has been 
somewhat slow. 
When you talk to a white man on the 
border of a reservation about educating 
the Indians, you are likely to meet with 
about the same sympathy that a govern- 
ment school inspector encountered on 
his way to the Crow agency of Montana 
from the stage driver on his way to Red 
Rock, who said: 

“Are you one of ’em that are tryin’ 
to tame these Indians? Well, I’ll tell 
you how I tame ’em. There’s a well 


AN INDIAN MEDICINE 


MAN—-THE PROGRESS OF 
EDUCATION HAS NOT EXTIRPATED SUPER- 
STITION AMONG EITHER RED MEN 
OR WHITE MEN. 


dians are settled 
chiefly on the river 
bottoms, where they 
can get wood and 
water. In many 
parts of Dakota the Indians have 
covered the land, as far as the eye 
can reach, with small farms, all pro- 
tected by wire fences, each with its log 
hut, and beside it one or two summer 
tepees, as graceful as the hut is ugly 
and crude. 

The aboriginal American is becoming 
an American of the twentieth century, 
chiefly because he is learning the gospel 
of work. 





The Freckled Fool. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT PRAIRIE FIRE AT WHITE MAN’S LAKE. 


BY HERMAN 


+ Dae boys sat at the end of a ridge 
which, hoglike, shovels its long 
snout under the waters of White Man’s 
Lake. Behind them the Manitoba 
prairie lay scorching brown in the hot 
September sun, and across the lake 
stretched the vast forests of the Riding 
Mountains. A silvery line of dwarf 
birch straggled along the opposite shore, 
and from the high, steep banks giant 
spruce and stately poplar cast long 
shadows over the still shore waters. 
The boys were quiet. The elder, a 
freckle faced, blue eyed lad of fourteen, 
flung pebbles with a vicious snap at a 
cheeky diver, while the younger, a red 
skinned Cree, stared with black, solemn 
eyes at the whirling autumn leaves 
which checkered the lake with vivid 


patches of crimson, brown, and yellow. 
The Indian boy touched his compan- 

ion on the shoulder and pointed to the 

water, working his arms like a frog. 


“Swim, is it?” 

The Cree lad nodded. Slipping eel- 
like from his blanket, he stepped forth 
in the sunshine, bare, lithe, and brown. 
In ten seconds his friend had shed rag- 
ged shirt and breeches and stood be- 
side him, a dozen angry looking bruises 
marring the whiteness of his skin. The 
Indian uttered a clucking exclamation 
of pity and astonishment. 

* Mooniah* do that?” he asked. 

a” 

The soft moose eyes opened wider. 
The little fellow gazed pityingly for 
nearly a minute; then his lips opened 
with a snap. 

“ Neshota kill him—that man!” he 
said viciously. 

A cheerful grin gleamed on the vic- 
tim’s face. “ W’y,” he replied, with a 
strong Cockney accent, “’e’d smash yer 
like a full skeeter, Neshota. This ”— 
touching his back—“ain’t much. Yer 


*“ White man ’”’ (Cree). 


WHITAKER. 


orter see the w’y they paints a feller in 
W’itechapel. Come on!” he shouted. 
rushing into the lake. “ Let’s swim! ~ 

The Cree’s brown body clove the 
water with scarcely a splash, and the) 
were soon in the center of the lake, di- 
ving and floating, looking for all the 
world like a pair of black and white 
whoohaugh cranes. 

“T ain’t goin’ back any more,” gasped 
the white boy, treading water. 

Neshota spurted a mouthful of spray 
into the air. “ You come me,” he said, 
with great gravity. “ We kill him— 
that man! ” 

While the boys laved in the cool wa- 
ters of the lake, Silas Brown’s ram- 
shackle buckboard rattled over the 
haked prairie towards the log school. 
Si was going to meeting. He was a tall, 
gaunt Scottish Canadian; keen, shrewd, 
and ginger tempered, a driving worker 
and ferociously religious. As he rode 
along, the sun smote down on his head, 
the suffocating alkali dust filled his nos- 
trils, and the mosquitoes settled behind 
his ears; but he sat motionless, stoical as 
an Indian, hugging to his fierce soul an 
indefinite feeling of persecuted right- 
eousness. The buggy rounded a poplar 
bluff and passed a man who was swing- 
ing along the trail. 

Silas pulled up. “ Jump in, Bill,” he 
said. “ Pretty warm walkin’.” 

Bill Chittock sank back on the seat 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Hot!” he gasped. “TI sh’d swan! 
Ye’re travelin’ light, Si. Where's 
Ben?” 

“Run away.” 

“You don’t say! What's wrong?” 

“Lazy, an’ I warmed his jacket a 
leetle. All them Barnardo boys is lazy,” 
he grumbled. “ Don’t see what they 
wanter be shippin’ ’em out here for, pes- 
terin’ hard workin’ folk. Whydon’tthey 
keep’emin Lunnon, where they belong 7” 
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Bill glanced sideways at the hard, 
black visage. Silas Brown was reputed 
to be expert at the game of coining hu- 
man labor into hard cash, and noted for 
his cruelty to his boys. 

“ Ain’t ye just a leetle hard on the 
boy?” he ventured, allowing his gaze 
to travel around the horizon. 

“Nope!” snapped Brown. “ The 
freckle faced little fool’s no good. 
‘Spare the rod an’ spoil the child,’ is a 
good maxim, neighbor; an’ one as I allus 
live right up to.” 

The sermon had little interest for 
Bill Chittock that Sunday. The voice 
of the minister sounded afar off, and 
the face of the slum child, pathetic in 
its loneliness, floated before him. His 
eyes moistened as he pictured his own 
Jack orphaned in a strange land. Nor 
was Silas Brown a good listener. While 
the preacher dwelt on man’s duty to his 
brother, Si thought of the stripes he had 
dealt the runaway, fiercely regretting 
the smallness of the measure; but when 
the warning came to the unconverted, 
he straightened up in his seat, heard 
every word, and applied them to the ab- 
sent sinner. 

“¢ Spare the rod an’ spoil the child,’ ” 
he muttered, as he jogged homeward. 
“The boy’s lazy. I'll fix him.” 

“Mother,” said Bill Chittock, over 
the supper table, “ Brown ain’t doin’ 
right by that Barnardo boy. A young 
hoss shouldn’t be put to a heavy dro’r, 
nor a lad to 4 man’s work.” 

“ Well, I allus said as Mr. Brown wuz 
as hard as flint,” snapped his wife. “ He 
ain’t fit to have a beast under him, let 
alone a boy. I declare, it makes me 
real hot to hear him pray in meetin’.” 

“Steady, ol’ lady! Steady!” said 
Bill softly. “There’s none  wi’out 
faults. Don’t be uncharitable, missis.” 

“T ain’t, Bill. It’s true, an’ charity 
begins at home. So there! It’s too 
bad ”—she banged the milk pans un- 
mercifully—* to see them poor waifs ill 
treated. Keep an eye open for the poor 
lad, Bill.” 

“ All right,” replied Bill, and he 
picked up his pails and walked off to the 
milking. 

The lodge fire in front of Estahagan’s 
tepee died to a glowing coal, and from 

7M 


within came the regular breathing of 
tired sleepers. The moon had just top- 
ped the north bank of White Man’s 
Lake, and threw a silvery path of light 
across the sullen waters. In the restless, 
sighing, gloomy woods, a night owl hoot- 
ed; the weird wail of a loon sounded 
down the lake, and the still air pulsed to 
the distant howl of a wandering wolf. 

The bull’s hide moved noiselessly 
aside, and Neshota slipped through the 
opening. Squatting bythe fire, hestared 
across the lake into the black forest. 


‘A puff of wind rippled the waters. He 


leaned forward with dilated nostrils, his 
eyes shining red in the firelight like 
those of a prowling lynx, and his ear 
caught and interpreted the rustle in 
the woods. Once more the vibrant howl 
carried down the wind. The boy turned 
to listen. He sprang to his feet; against 
the black northern sky shone a thin red 
line, A shrill whoop burst from his 
lips, and before the woods had ceased 
their mocking, Estahagan and his squaw 
were standing in the open. 

“Waugh!” grunted the old man. 
“Big fire! Plenty burn!” 

Neshota slipped into the lodge: and 
shook his friend. 

“Lemme ’lone,” growled Ben. “It 
ain’t five yet. Lemme—what? Fire?” 
He leaped up and ran out with his 
thoughts in a confused jumble. 

The four stood silently watching the 
conflagration. A wet spring and a hot 
summer had forced a luxuriant growth 
on the prairie. The cropping buffalo 
were gone, the ranch herds had not yet 
arrived, and over twenty thousand 
square miles there waved eighteen 
inches of dried grass ready for the burn- 
ing. The whole northern horizon now 
glowed redly, and forked flames leaped 
skyward through lurid clouds of smoke. 

Ben looked at his companions. He 
was nervous and excited. Prairie fires 
do not run in London slums, and this 
one looked hot. The old Cree was keen, 
grave, attentive; the squaw’s heavy face 
was as calm as a copper mask. She put 
one hand on her boy’s shoulder and 
watched the fire. Neshota displayed 
more emotion. His eyes sparkled black- 
ly, and his white teeth gleamed through 
his parted lips. He looked at Ben, and 
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stood, a small, brown, malicious imp, 
pointing westward. 

“ Him burn plenty soon—that moon- 
iah!” he said vindictively. “Him sleep. 
Good!” 

For a moment a feeling of fierce pleas- 
ure possessed the white boy. The 
bruises beneath his shirt pained dully, 
and here was a fiery revenge racing 
across the prairie. Then into his mind 
flashed the picture of a burning London 
rookery. He saw flames spout through 
windows and lick the white nightgear 
from shrieking women and heard the 
agonized cries of roasting men. Then, 
with a swift transition, the face of Silas 
Brown appeared, black, hopeless, agon- 
ized, framed in smoke and fire. He 
threw up his hands. 

“Come!” he shouted. 

The Crees stared. They had seen the 
boy’s bruised flesh, which surely called 
for killing; but if it pleased the Great 
Spirit to take the matter in hand, why 
should they interfere with his just de- 
cree? The white papoose was surely 
fire mad! 

Ben laid his hand on Neshota’s arm. 
The boy shook his head. 

“No,” he snapped. “ Him beat you, 
that blackface! . . . Him burn! 
Good!” 

Ben glanced appealingly to Estaha- 
gan, but the old man stood like a bronze, 
cold, stern, immovable, the light of the 
distant fires shining redly on his wrink- 
led face. What was it to him if the in- 
cumbents of his birthright died the fiery 
death! 

The boy turned and ran wildly across 
the prairie: He had covered almost a 
hundred yards when rapid hoof beats 
sounded behind. A pony shot by and 
then almost fell as the rider suddenly 
pulled it down on its haunches. 

“Come,” said Neshota, leaning over. 
“ Quick!” 

Ben mounted behind, and the pony 
stretched on a long loping gallop into 

the west. They were riding across the 
front of the fire, which now raced along 
about three miles to the northward. 
Light smoke clouds flew by, the pungent 
odor of burning grass stung their nos- 
trils, and an occasional puff of hot wind 
smote them on the cheek. A mile west 
lay the log shanty of Silas Brown, and 
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half a mile farther south the cabin of 
Bill Chittock. For nearly ten minutes 
the boys held steadily on. Once the 
pony plunged into a badger hole and 
sent them sprawling, but they were up 
on the instant and off. 

“Look!” Neshota pointed north. 

The freshening breeze had blown the 
red line into a vast flaming triangle, the 
apex of which swept south and the sides 
outwards. Almost as he spoke, a black 
mass loomed against the blazing point, 
then flared into a pillar of fire, illumin- 
ing the prairie for miles around, 

“ Brown’s ’ay stacks,” muttered Ben. 

Half a mile ahead, the shanty stood 
up against the reddish brown of the 
lighted plain; only a mile to the north 
the fire leaped and crackled. The bron- 
co covered the distanee with steady 
strides, spun round a bluff without slack- 
ening speed, and shot up the rise. The 
house was dark and quiet. Ben jumped 
from the pony and hammered the door. 

“Fire!” he shouted. “Come out! 
Fire!” 

The shanty trembled as the man leap- 
ed from his bed. There was a stir and 
shuffle inside, the door flew open, and 
Silas strode out without waiting to put 
on hat or shoes. 

“You, is it?” he growled. 

He stared at the running fire, then 
ran round the front of the house. Ben 
followed slowly. When he turned the 
corner Silas was on his knees, striking a 
match. The boy stared. Then the 
meaning dawned upon him—the man 
was going to fight fire with fire, regard- 
less of the hazard of his neighbors. 

“Stop!” he shouted. 

Silas glanced up. “ What’s the mat- 
ter wi’ you?” he snarled. “ Lookin’ for 
another lickin’? ” The match flickered 
out, but he struck another. 

“Stop, I say!” repeated the boy. 


“Youll burn up Chittock’s! Give me 
time to warn ’em!” 
“Shet up!” yelled Silas. “It’s me 


or them!” 

He bent over the match, shielding it 
from the wind. Ben slipped off his cap. 
The crimson light gleamed on his fair 
hair. ‘To the south he could see Chit- 


tock’s shanty, quiet and still, and he 
knew that a dry chip pile led from the 
grass to the very wall. 


He threw the 




















cap with all his foree, and struck the 
match from the man’s hand. 

Brown sprang to his feet, his black 
face convulsed with passion. “Ye 
freckle faced little devil!” he roared. 
“Vl kill ye!” 

He rushed at the boy and struck sav- 
agely. As Ben fell, a piercing yell rang 
out. A brown mass swept around the 
- corner and smote the man with tre- 
mendous force. He was thrown twenty 
feet, and lay fighting for his breath 
while Ben struggled to his feet. 

Neshota leaned over and held out 
his hand. “ Quick!” he exclaimed. 
“ Blackface up plenty soon! ” 

As they shot down the slope to the 
south, Si Brown rose from the ground. 
Looking back, Ben saw his figure ouf- 
lined against the red sky, black, por- 
tentous, threatening. His fist was 
raised in menace for a moment, then he 
bent over. A flickering flame sprang 
up under his hand, widened, and raced 
down the slope after the running pony. 

The double load and the fast pace 
were telling on the bronco, and though 
Neshota scored his flanks with a pliant 
willow, the beast dropped into a walk. 
Over his shoulder Ben saw the main 
fire divide and slip by the burned ground 
around the shanty; then, reunited, it 
swept like a red death after the fire of 
Silas Brown. He slid to the ground. 

“Lick *im up!” he yelled hoarsely. 
“You'll make it alone! ” 

His voice sounded like a whisper amid 
the roar of the flames, but Neshota un- 
derstood. He hesitated. Ben decided 
for him. He struck the bronco sharply 
on the flank, and the beast plunged 
forward and vanished in the smoke. 

Crouching close to the ground to get 
the purer air, the boy struck a match 
and fired the grass. It caught, and a 
tongue of flame shot forward, leaving 
a rift of blackened soil between two lines 
of fire. He crept upon the burned path 
and followed, almost choked with smoke 
and heat. The sweat dried on his skin, 
and the skin blistered and burnt. Burn- 
ing embers sailed through the air and 
dropped around, but with head close to 
the ground he erept steadily on. 

Twenty square yards of burned prai- 
rie protected him when the fire flashed 
by. For a second earth and sky blazed. 
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A leaping, soaring, searing, crackling 
wave rolled over him, leaving everything 
black, smoky, smudgy, acrid. He raised 
his face from between his hands and 
tore off his burning shirt. His hands 
and knees were seared by the hot em- 
bers, he was sooty from head to foot, 
but, heedless of his own pain, he stag- 
gered to his feet, and peered through 
the smoke toward Chittock’s. 

A fiery ring was eating outward from 
the shanty, and within the circle, dark 
figures rushed to and fro. And ever as 
he looked the red death shot by, leaving 
the cabin standing on the black prairie. 
This he saw, and then the ground be- 
gen to heave wildly beneath him. Chit- 
tock’s cabin danced madly to and fro 
across the horizon. He tried to steady 
himself, and spent the dregs of his 
strength in the effort. He fell forward 
on his face. 

Twenty minutes afterward Bill Chit- 
tock picked up the fire scarred body and 
earried it gently home. The burned 
hands and feet were smothered in 
baking soda and swathed in cotton bat- 
ting, but the sun had peeped over the 
horizon on a black and smudgy desert 
before Ben recovered consciousness. 
His opening eyes rested on Mother Chit- 
tock tenderly bathing his blistered “ace, 
and Neshota sat on the floor watching 
with solemn eyes. 

“Feeling better, deary?” 

Ben nodded and grinned with delight 
at Neshota’s grave face. The little 
Cree slipped across the floor and squat- 
ted by the bed. The door opened and 
Bill Chittock walked in. 

“ McDonald’s burned out, I reekon,” 
he said; “but Brown’s shanty’s there 
yet.” 

“More’s the pity,” snapped his wife. 

“Steady, oP lady!” said Bill softly. 
“Don’t be uncharitable.” 

“T ain’t, Bill Chittock. Ye sh’d jest 
see that poor boy’s back—flayed!” she 
snorted angrily. “Give me,” she con- 
tinued, laying her hand kindly on Ne- 
shota’s shoulder, “a brown skin afore 
a black heart, an’ a freekled face with 
a white soul.” 

Neshota glanced up in surprise. His 
eyes glowed. 

“Squaw good!” he muttered. “ But 
I kill him—that man!” 











The Profession of Idleness. 
BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE DEPLORABLE RESULTS OF TRAINING THE YOUNG AMERICAN — 
TO LEAD A LIFE OF LEISURE—SOME MELANCHOLY EXAMPLES 


DRAWN FROM THE FRIENDS OF 


va HERE has always been a doubt in my 

mind as to the precise limit that 
should be placed on the functions of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. As every one knows, this organ- 
ization assumes the care of the small folk 
who have been deprived of their natural 
guardians, or have been maltreated by those 
who should have protected them. In the 
main, its work has been most beneficent, 
but in more than one case it has seemed 
to exercise its peculiar prerogative in an 
arbitrary fashion. There are moments 
when law abiding citizens like myself are 
moved to declare that its sphere of action 
should be restricted by law; while, on the 
other hand, it is often a matter of regret 
that it cannot go a good deal farther than 
it does. 

Sometimes one hears of parents deliber- 
ately bringing up their sons to live lives 
of idleness, simply because they happen 
to be wealthy enough to imagine that 
their boys will never be compelled to work 
for a livelihood. I have heard a woman 
declare that her son Willie was made of 
such a superior grade of clay that she did 
not propose to allow him to spoil his del- 
icate hands, or ruffle his beautiful fore- 
head, through mental or manual labor of 
any sort. I have heard a woman say that 
she purposed having “at least one gen- 
tleman in the family,” and I have even 
known young boys who were delibe :ately 
encouraged to shun work and become 
“gentlemen of leisure,” on the chance of 
inheriting money from some uncle, grand- 
mother, or even more remote and capri- 
cious relatives. 

I am entirely in earnest when I say that 
the S. P. C. GO. should be privileged to 
have control of every boy whose parents 
have signified their intention of making 
a loafer of him. It certainly would re- 
ceive the moral support of all right think- 
ing people if it took charge of children 
who were being educated in the art of 
picking pockets at the hands of some lat- 
ter day Fagin. If it is a part of the so- 
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ciety’s mission to prevent the rearing of 
broods of trained criminals, why should 
it not be within its province to suppress, 
as far as possible, the creation of. a race 
of loafers? 

The men and women who rear their 
children to a predestined life of idleness 
are actuated by various motives, but in 
nearly every instance they are absolutely 
ignorant of the deplorable ends that they 
are shaping for their progeny. The 
wealthy American who does not care to have 
his son work is usually a man who has 
worked very hard himself since his ear- 
liest youth, and hopes that the fortune 
which he has accumulated will be large 
enough to permit his boy to escape the 
drudgery by which he himself laid the 
foundations of his fortune. He has had 
his own nose so close to the grindstone all 
his life that he cannot conceive of a man 
devoting himself to labor of any sort for 
any purpose save that of making money. 
It never enters his mind that his boy could 
be trained to follow some art or profession 
that would yield him pleasure as well as 
pecuniary reward. It is not necessary 
for his son to work, and he might just 
as well enjoy a life of leisure as one of 
drudgery. 


THE LOFTY CONTEMPT FOR “TRADE.” 


In nine cases out of ten, the woman 
who wishes to “make a gentleman of her 
boy” has Deen influenced by the society 
columns in the daily newspapers, or by 
tales of fashionable life in England. From 
these sources she has come to believe that 
both in this country and in England so- 
ciety looks with abhorrence upon any one 
who is “in trade.” She has learned that 
there is no human type better worthy 
of her admiration, none that she would 
rather have her boy copy, than that of the 
English noblemen and landed proprietor. 
Second to this glorious creature she ranks 
the young man of fashion of whose doings 
she eagerly reads in her beloved chronicles 
of contemporaneous society. She would 
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rather have her son’s achievements re- 
ported in this department of the news- 
paper than in the columns devoted to art, 
letters, and science, or even in thrilling 
despatches from the field of the nation’s 
battles. 

Of all popular myths, the one that re- 
lates to the degradation of “being in 
trade” is the most difficult to dislodge 
from the minds in which it has taken root. 
Even in England, the prejudice against 
commerce survives chiefly in novels like 
those of “ The Duchess,” which are taken 
quite seriously here, though they are sel- 
dom read abovestairs in the older coun- 
try. Indeed, with peers running cab lines, 
peeresses selling bonnets, and courtesy 
lords engaging in theatrical enterprises, 


it is regarded as distinctly bad form to. 


sneer at Britain’s bulwark, trade. As for 
New York society, there is scarcely a man 
in it of any consequence who is not prom- 
inently identified with some business or 
profession. The Vanderbilts and Goulds 
have their railroad systems; the Astors 
reut houses and listen meekly—through 
an agent’s ears, perhaps—to the com- 
plaints of their tenants; the Sloans, 
Whitneys, Belmonts, and Hewitts are 
nearly all persons of industry and achieve- 
ment. A woman who is known as one of 
the largest entertainers in the town once 
told me that her entire visiting list, so far 
as she knew, contained the names of but 
three idle men. 

All this is perfectly well known to 
every person of intelligence and decent so- 
cial connection, and yet every once in a 
while the boarding houses are thrown into 
acute hysteria by the announcement that 
some young man of fashion is actually 
“ voing into trade,” for all the world as if 
such a thing were unheard of in fashion- 
able life. 

To achieve great success nowadays, one 
must be born either a pauper or a plu- 
tocrat. A moderate income generally acts 
as a sort of ball and chain, and serves 
only to clog the upward march of its 
possessor. A pauper must work to se- 
cure the necessaries of life, while a plu- 
tocrat is born like the heir to a European 
throne, to business responsibilities of so 
grave a nature that he dare not overlook 
them. 


THE SOCIAL CAREER OF AN IDLER. 


In my early youth I knew certain lads 
of my own age who were set apart by their 
parents for lives of idleness, and I well 
remember how I used to envy them, be- 
cause it seemed to me that they were des- 


tined to escape the curse of labor. Now 
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and then I meet a survivor or two of this 
little band of idlers, but I do not envy 
them any more. 

One was a bright, popular, and sweet 
tempered boy cursed with a foolish mother 
and ten thousand dollars a year. He 
joined a certain fashionable club, known 
far and wide for the number of idle men 
in its membership, and likewise for the 
fine complexion of their noses. For sev- 
eral years I never passed that club with- 
out seeing this friend of my youth sitting 
in its window and chattering loquaciously 
with a few of his chosen friends. As 
years rolled on, he passed more time at the 
club, his nose became redder and redder, 
and his garrulity increased to a notable 
degree. What in the world these men 
could find to talk about every day in their 
lives from noon until long after midnight 
has long been, and still is, one of the un- 
fathomable mysteries of metropolitan life. 
From my own personal knowledge, I can 
vouch for the fact that not one of this 
rosy group, which may be seen at any hour 
ensconced behind the big plate glass 
panes, has any intelligent knowledge 
whatever of what is going on in the world. 
They have probably heard of the Boer 
war, and they undoubtedly know that 
Kipling’s first name is Rudyard, but they 
never study any subject. They are always 
talking, however, usually three at a time, 
and it is my firm belief that they say the 
same thing over and over again without 
knowing it. Nowadays when I pass this 
club I turn my face away, because the 
spectacle of this old friend—once a clever 
and popular man—seated among these 
forlorn and garrulous wrecks of clubland, 
is a pitiably sad one. 


A VICTIM OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Another friend of my youth was the son 
of a widow who struggled hard to make 
both ends meet and to give her boy a col- 
lege education. He was not cursed with 
a moderate income, but with something 
far worse, in the person of a wealthy and 
avaricious aunt, who had led him to be- 
lieve that at her death he would inherit 
her property. So firmly did his mother 
believe this that she gave her wealthy sis- 
ter in law free board and lodging in the 
fashionable boarding house which she 
maintained whenever that thrifty nickel 
pincher came to town, and encouraged her 
son to lead a life of leisure, as befitted a 
young man of his expectations. Unfor- 
tunately for him, there was a wealthy 
cousin in the family, one who had pros- 
pered in Wall Street, and lived in a fine 
house in Lenox. 
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Now, every student of feminine moods 
and traits knows perfectly well that a 
woman who is at once wealthy, avaricious, 
and religious can seldom bring herself to 
bequeath her property to a poor relation 
when there is a rich one in the field. I 
believe it is because a woman of this 
type cannot bear to think of her money 
being spent, even after she has no fur- 
ther use for it. Therefore, as there are no 
pockets in shrouds, she makes a will in 
favor of the meanest or wealthiest of her 
kin, and goes to her eternal rest in the 
firm and comforting belief that the dawn 
of the judgment day will find her prop- 
erty still intact. 

I believe that in the last year of her 
life this old creature suffered certain 
qualms of conscience, and inserted in her 
will, which she had drawn up twenty years 
before, a codicil by which her poor 
brother’s boy benefited to the extent of a 
thousand dollars; but the rest of her prop- 
erty went to the Lenox nephew, and I am 
certain that he has it stilli—every dollar 
of it. The poor nephew I come across now 
and then in my walks about town. He 
is still an idle man, though a gray and 
shabby one. He lives, I am told, on an 
annuity of eight hundred a year, pur- 
chased with the money accumulated by 
his mother. He has done nothing per- 
sistently and steadily all his life, and to 
me he is one of the most pitiful figures 
I know. 


ANOTHER IDLER’S EARLY EXPERIENCES. 


Another man, who well represents a 
type of idleness radically different from 
either of the two that I have already men- 
tioned, was born with gifts of mind and 
heart of a distinctly high order. It was 
his misfortune to be cursed with an in- 
eome of twenty thousand dollars a year, 
and a mother who had nurtured in her 
soul the “ gentleman of leisure ” microbe. 
This man went through college creditably, 
standing fairly well in his class, and en- 
joying the esteem of his fellow students. 
After graduation, he entered upon the 
life of well bred ease which his doting 
mother had planned for him. In London 
and Paris he found precisely the atmo- 
sphere of idleness that appealed to him, 
while a certain native good taste in books 
and pictures enabled him to become a 
collector in a modest way. Finally he set- 
tled down to work, or what he thought 
was work, in one of the most tastefully 
furnished studios in London. Indeed, he 
worked so hard at his art that it was not 
long before his studio teas and break- 
fusts won recognition among fashionable 
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men and women as most delightful af- 
fairs of their kind. It is true that his 
drawing was weak, but then his tea was 
strong; and when it came to general con- 
versation of an artistic order, he could 
certainly hold his own with the frowsiest 
and dirtiest looking master of the brush 
that ever brought his hair and egotism to 
a conversazione. 

It was his own native sense that told 
him, after a year or two of this artistic 
life, that he was not getting anything, 
except debilitating and insincere flattery, | 
for the food and drink and costly rugs 
and bric-a-brac that consumed so much 
of his money. Thereupon he closed his 
studio, and disposed of his furniture and 
hangings. The throng of fashionable 
idlers whom he had gathered about him 
quickly melted away and betook them- 
selves to other places where they could get 
things for nothing. 

My friend returned to New York, 
richer by several years of life under. con- 
ditions that naturally tend to foster idle- 
ness and make days and months and years 
of leisure, if not wholly delightful, at 
least endurable. Gifted with a naturally 
good mind and a healthy body, idleness 
had never become a deeply rooted vice 
with this man of twenty thousand a year; 
and so it happened that the stir and 
bustle and sharper climate of his native 
land awoke in his heart certain vague de- 
sires that were not easy for him to 
comprehend. 


THE IDLER IN AN UNCONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE. 


He soon found that idleness in New 
York and idleness in a European city 
were two very different matters. In Lon- 
don he had been thrown with scores of 
men who made a business of being idle, 
and on whose shoulders leisure sat as 
gracefully as a coat made by a fine tailor. 
In New York he searched in vain for idle 
men fit to be his friends, and found only 
the most unendurable bores he had ever 
encountered. He met agreeable and com- 
panionable men in his elub or at the 
houses of his friends, but every one of 
them worked hard all day at some busi- 
ness or profession, and had very little time 
to bestow upon him. Even when he gave 
sumptuous dinners in his rooms, he found 
it no easy matter to secure men of the 
right caliber as his guests. It was aot 
hard to get charming and handsome wom- 
en, but men of the sort that make a dinner 
party delightful seemed to him very 
searce and dear in the New York market. 

For a time he tried the society of the 
club window group to which I have al- 
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ready referred, and in the center of which 
he found that other friend of my youth 
whom I have already described. These 
men talked so earnestly and volubly, and 
for such a great number of consecutive 
hours each day, that he was actually led 
to believe that they had something to talk 
about. Closer acquaintance with them, 
however, soon taught him that their volu- 
bility was simply due to the fact that they 
had perfected themselves in the art of 
making the most trivial subject serve as 
material for a fortnight of earnest and 
" vapid chatter. 

The first day that he joined their group, 
they were gabbing about the comparative 
number of white horses and red haired 
girls that passed the club window of an 
afternoon, and this subject, helped along 
by frequent libations, lasted precisely 
four days. Once, during that time, my 
friend tried to divert the conversation 
into a more cheerful channel by speaking 
of a new book which was at that moment 
most widely discussed upon both sides of 
the water. I doubt if it would have been 
-possible, at that time, to have found in 
any decent club in London a dozen men 
of leisure who had not either read that 
book or heard it discussed. I am sure 
that in Boston, Rochester, Utiea, or 
Seattle it was at that very instant im the 
hands of a fair part of the intelligent 
population. But in that New York club 
window there was not a single human soul, 
except my friend, and possi»ly the waiter 
who served the drinks, who either knew or 
eared anything about it. So his remark 
fell flat, and the witty and instructive 
discussion about the red haired girls and 
white horses proceeded with new anima- 
tion and intensity. 

A very few weeks of idleness in New 
York, Newport, and other places affected 
by fashionables, served to convince my 
friend that this town has practically noth- 
ing to offer to its young.men of leisure 
except cocktails. Thesé can always be 
had in abundance and variety for fifteen 
cents each, and in many instanees, at the 
rate of two for a quarter of a dollar. His 
mother had lived in New York for more 
than fifty years without discovering these 
peculiar social eonditions, and now a 
vague regret came into my friend’s mind 
at the thought of what he might have 
been if his mother had only had a little 
eommon sense and some limited powers 
of observation. 


THE IDLER BETAKES HIMSELF TO LITERATURE. 


However, he was past thirty now, and 
must make the best of what remained. 
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Therefore he determined to devote himself 
to literature, to woo that muse to whom 
so many human failures turn in despair. 
If my friend had been sixty, and almost 
helpless through poverty, rheumatism. 
and forty two years of inebriety, he would 
no doubt have tried to “ drift into journal 
ism,” that being a profession which has no 
use for a man after he is forty; but being 
thirty five, normal, and possessed of good 
taste, he determined to try his hand at 
Magazine writing. He wrote a very nice 
little article entitled “Our Crying Na- 
tional Evils,” which began somewhat as 
follows: 


Once, while breakfasting in London with one of 
the best known of modern actors, he said to me in 
that abrupt English fashion that seems so strange 
to us at first: “You Americans are altogether too 
much in a hurry about everything.” Then he 
paused, and we both helped ourselves to the cigar- 
ettes, for the meal was over, the servant had 
placed the liquors on the table before us, and the 
moment for the expression of the picturesque and 
interesting aspects of contemporaneous life had 
arrived. 

“Why do you say that we are in too much of a 
hurry about everything?” I inquired with unfeigned 
interest, as I puffed half a dozen purple rings up 
towards the ceiling. 

“‘Because,” he replied, with an almost imper- 
ceptible lifting of the eyebrows, ‘‘I have noticed 
that you eat faster than any man I have ever seen in 
my life. Moreover, when I was in New York I saw 
some of your militia regiments marching down the 
Fifth avenue and along your Broadway, as you call it. 
And, by the way, you have a most ridiculous system 
for naming your streets. Your Broadway is a very 
narrow thoroughfare, and there is no more reason 
why.a fashionable street should be called Fifik 
avenue than Fourth or Sixth avenue, But, as I was 
saying, you are in too much of a hurry with your 
militia. They get together too hastily, and really 
they don’t. march like soldiers at all. Me boy, you 
ought to see the Guards turn out on Piccadilly. I 
tell you, when you see them dressed up to the very 
nines with their bearskins on, you realize what it 
means to have an army.” 

“Certainly the Guards present a magnificent ap- 
pearance,” I replied, for I knew that my friend was 
perfectly right. And then, as i helped myself. to a 
glass of cognae, he continued : 

“ Why, you Americans are in such a hurry to get 
rich that you actually makeall your buildings twenty 
stories high. Two or three stories are quite enouth 
for us here, and I’m sure you'll admit that we're 
very much more comfortable in this country than 
you are in yours. And why do you drink so much 
teed water? It’s bound to injure the digestion, don’t 
you know.” 

I replied that Americans were accustomed to 
very cold drinks, but my English friend interrupted 
me with characteriatic abruptness : 

“You drink your water intensely cold because 
you're too much im a hurry to wait for it to acquire 
anormal and healthful temperature. Positively, 
me boy, you five too fast in your country, and 
often wonder whether you are not all of you in 2 
hurry to die.” : 
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The words of this eminent English actor made a 
profound impression upon me, and on my return to 
America I noticed, for the first time in my life, that 
our militia regiments did not wear bearskins like 
the Guards, that our commercial buildings were 
much taller than those in London, and that most of 
my countrymen drank iced water. All these peculi- 
arities I could plainly see, now that my English 
friend had directed my attention to the subject, 
were the direct result of our national condition of 
nervous impatience. 

Why, then, are we all of us in a hurry? Why 
do we drink iced water? Why do we build twenty 
story buildings of steel, instead of two story ones 
of brick? 

What have we to gain by all our haste? 

The distinguished English actor was perfectly 
right when he declared that all Americans were in 
a hurry, and I wonder why it is that no one has 
ever commented on this national peculiarity of ours 
until now. 


Having prepared about a yard and a 
quarter, long primer measurement, of 
“Our Orying National Evils,” my friend 
sent it to what was then considered the 
leading magazine of the gountry. To his 
amazement and delight,/it was promptly 
accepted and published. As it did not 
contain 2 single ray of original thought, 
nor a sentence worthy of a place in a 
schoolboy’s composition, it was read with 
unaffected interest and delight by a vast 
number of that noble army of persons who 
think they think. Other essays from the 
pen of my once idle but now industrious 
friend followed in rapid succession; and 
by the time that the third of these had 
appeared in type, I had heard him spoken 
of on every hand as- unquestionably one 
of the cleverest writers and brightest 
thinkers in the country. 

He is really a clever writer, because he 
never writes anything that is not com- 
prehensible to the very meanest intellect, 
and he is a bright thinker because he is 
eareful not to think anything that could 
not be thought by an intelligent French 
poodle. But in spite of his enormous 
success with’ persons of a low grade of 
intelligence, in spite of the fact that his 
literary triumphs made him an object of 
suspicion in the club window circle, I 
honestly believe that my friend keenly 
regrets it all. Very much in the same 
fashion a plantation slave might regret 
that he had learned to read,and thus come 
to know his own degraded and unhappy 
state. For this slave of idleness is not 
devoid of taste and literary appreciation, 
and he must know that the twaddle which 
he prepares simply causes the judicious 
to grieve. If he had his life to live over 
again, he would go to work at twenty, if 
only that he might have something to 
write about at thirty five. Under those 
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conditions, there is no reason why he 
should not have made his mark. As it is 
now, I regard him as one of the most 
melancholy examples of the fruits of pro- 
fessional idleness within the whole range 
of my acquaintance. 


THE ANCIENT LAW OF LABOR. 


The truth of the matter is that, in this 
country at least, it is useless for us to 
try to evade the law laid down for human- 
ity at the moment when the gates were 
closed forever upon the Garden of Eden. 
We must either labor in the sweat of the 
brow or else suffer mental, moral, and 
physical consequences that are far worse 
than mere fatigue. 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
social conditions of New York will say 
that the examples of confirmed idleness 
which I have described are unusual or ex- 
aggerated. Every one who has studied 
the subject will know that I have not even 
attempted to portray the sort of life into 
which the average young man of leisure 
is easily drawn. The subject of debauch- 
ery is not a pleasant one, and even if it 
were treated truthfully in cold print, the 
very fathers and mothers who might 
profit by it would probably put it aside 
with loathing, and declare that such pub- 
lications should not be allowed in a de- 
cent house. 

In the countries of Europe idleness 
does not necessarily throw a man into bad 
company. The older civilizations have 
bred a race of men and women who have 
learned long ago how to dispose of their 
time in an agreeable and sometimes in a 
profitable manner. There are thousands 
of well bred, agreeable men in London who 
have made leisure a business for many 
generations—men who read and think and 
keep in close touch with the progress of 
the world. I am speaking entirely within 
the bounds of truth when I say that the 
whole city of New York does not contain 
a score of professional idlers of whom as 
much could be said. 

The world moves on, and as we are 
burning electric lights nowadays instead 
of candles, I suppose it is safe to say that 
we are living in a highly civilized age. I 
only hope that some of these electric 
lights will shine upon the few words that 
I have written on the subject of profes- 
sional idleness, and make them clear to 
some unthinking -parent who has con- 
ceived the disastrous idea of “making a 
gentleman” of her only son. In the 
minds of right thinking people the words 
“loafer” and “gentleman” are by no 
means synonymous terms. 
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Rehabilitation of David 


Mallett. 


As the hands of the office clock marked 
ten, a roar from the Stock Exchange 
across the street rose upon the air, lulled, 
and swelled again. However the volume 
of sound might vary, there remained al- 
ways a steady undercurrent of tone, not 
unlike the shoreward surge of surf. 

The “ghosts” in Buncombe’s gathered 
round the ticker, one calling the prices as 
they printed. Buncombe’s was, in its 
way, unique among the brokerage firms of 
Wall Street, a backwater whither the 
wrecks of that financial sea drifted to find 
a haven. So far as Trenham knew, not 
one of them had a pecuniary interest in 
the market, yet punctually each morning 
they appeared, no one could say whence. 
After sitting the day through in Bun- 
combe’s easy chairs, reading his news 
slips and crowding his ticker, they disap- 
peared, whither none could tell. 

Several of them bore the earmarks of 
breeding; one or two, despite shabby 
clothes, still looked the gentleman. Their 
talk was largely reminiscent, and stories 
or anecdotes were invariably prefaced by 
“when I was a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, sir.” 

At ten thirty a timid little man crept 
in and joined the group around the 
machine. 

“Good morning,” 
“How’s Sugar?” 

“Not out yet.” 

“London up?” 

“Two points.” 

The late comer chose a chair next Tren- 
ham’s, and drew in behind a commercial 
newspaper. As a rule, Trenham had ob- 
served, he sat silent, eye upon tape or 
newspaper, jaws working automatically 
upon borrowed tobacco, in time to lifting 
brows.. Presently the little man peeped 
— very much as a mouse from out a 

ole, 

“T look for a bull market today.” 

“Can’t see it, after Saturday’s bank 
statement, even though London was 
higher,” replied Trenham. 

“T am sorry,” said the other mildly. 
“1 hoped it might rise.” 


The 


said he, generally. 


For days the market had been fever- 
ish. Anything might be expected of it, 
and in whatever direction it went the 
movement was likely to be decided. The 
roar from the Exchange grew momen- 
tarily louder; the ticker clicked and 
thumped, and prices grew more buoyant. 
The little man again sat down beside 
Trenham. Jaws and eyebrows worked at 
racing speed as the upward tendency of 
the market increased the excitement. 
More than ever did he remind one of a 
mouse, so deprecating and unobtrusive he 
was in his pathetic little way. 

“Sugar nineteen and a half,” called 
some one at the ticker. It was an advance 
of one point over the opening. 

The little man twitched nervously, 
“Twenty is my price,” he whispered to 
Trenham. “See, a call on one thousand 
shares at a hundred and twenty. Any- 
thing above that will be profit! But it’s 
good only today.” 

Trenham would have liked to ask how 
his companion came by an option that 
might, ere the day closed, become valu- 
able; but no information was volunteered. 

There was a constant bustling in the 
office, every one excited, all talking at 
once. Buncombe raced in for a moment, 
hair tumbled, voice hoarse from shout- 
ing, and raced out again. 

“Ah, it’s the deuce of a day,” he 
croaked as the swinging door banged be- 
hind him. 

Messengers clattered in and out, tele- 
phone bells rang, tickers thumped. Above 
all was the infernal babel from the Ex- 
change. Prices were rising. Sugar. alone 
held back. The little man writhed in his 
chair, ears astrain to catch quotations. 
Luncheon time came, and the office 
thinned. He made no move. He had 
explained so often that he thought lunch- 
eon unwholesome, that two meals a day 
were enough for any man. Yet he ac- 
cepted Trenham’s invitation with alac- 
rity, and, once at table, ate with the relish 
of a hungry man, though casting side 
glances at the ticker. He was palpably 
anxious at the sluggishness of Sugar. 

“Don’t think about the market,” Tren- 
ham said to him, and made him drink 
part of a bottle of sherry. The wine 
steadied him. 
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“T must apologize, sir, for my nerv- 
ousness,” he said. “ When I was a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, I 
could stand to win or lose without a 
tremor. For more than a year I have 
waited for this opportunity, watching and 
studying the movements of Sugar, scrimp- 
ing, saving, and denying, in order to be 
ready to take advantage of any chance 
that might present itself. And, sir, just 
when I judged the time ripe, I was en- 
abled to secure this call. It seems the 
hand of fate.” 

“T hope you'll win something hand- 
some,” said Trenham sympathetically. 

“T am not without hopes. It is my 
daughter for whom I am anxious.” He 
opened his watch and passed it to Tren- 
ham. “Her picture, sir. She is not 
strong; the physicians fear for her lungs, 
and recommend a higher altitude. She is 
a fine girl, sir, a fine girl; beautiful char- 
acter. It has long been my wish to take 
her from the city. We both have a fond- 
ness for farming, and often spend entire 
evenings over the seed catalogues. I know 
a place that would suit us exactly, in the 
locality prescribed by the doctors. It is 
expensive. When I tell you the price is 
ten thousand dollars, you will be able to 
appreciate my anxiety for a substantial 
rise in Sugar. Shall we return to our 
office, sir?” 

They found the place in an uproar. 
“ Ah, will you look at Sugar!” a thread- 
bare individual was shouting, as he 
danced clumsily in and out among the 
group. The little man forced his way 
to the machine. Quotations flowed in 
quick succession: Sugar, 127, 127 1-2, 
128. He ealled Buncombe aside; showed 
him the privilege, and asked him to 
watch the market. 

“Shall I sell for you?” Buncombe 
asked. 

“Not yet.” 

It spread through the office that “old 
Dave” had a call on a thousand Sugar, 
already showing a profit of seven or eight 
thousand dollars. He was asked to show 
it, and upon complying, became at once 
the center of an excited group. Men who 
had formerly scoffed at him or ignored 
him clamored for his ,opinion on the 
market. For the first time in years he 
was treated with consideration as a per- 
son whose lightest word was of value. He 
swelled visibly under this homage, and 
paced the floor with lordly tread, his hands 
beneath the tails of his coat. Personal 
views and pet theories on speculation, to 
which no one had ever listened before, 
were now received with attention and re- 
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His voice, hitherto low 
and deprecating, took on a surer ring; 
his shuffling step became brisk and firm; 
he held his head erect, and exhibited his 
option when asked to do so, speaking of 
it in a casual fashion, as if it was a mat- 


spectful silence. 


ter of little moment. It struck no one 
that he was ludicrous. The price of Sugar 
went up to 130 1-2, hung there, went 
back to 129, up half a point, and down 
again asmuch. Trenham touched Dave’s 
arm. 

“Give your order to sell at thirty and 
a half.” 

Dave shook his head. 

“You can buy your farm,” Trenham 
pleaded. 

“Sir, there is a fortune in it!” 

“Think of your daughter.” 

When Dave next spoke he was more 
like his former self. “Sir, the curse 
of my life has been losing my nerve at 
critical moments. When I refuse to sell, 
be sure it is for my child’s sake.” 

The market hung steady. Buncombe 
rushed in. 

“T don’t like the looks of things,” he 
said. “You’d better take your profit, 
Dave.” 

“ Not yet.” 

Dave’s voice was confident. A new 
dignity sat upon him. A person having 
known him in past years would have 
hailed the recrudescence of Mr. David 
Mallett, a man of authority, a power in 
his day. 

“Mr. Mallett,” said Buncombe earnest- 
ly, “let me sell. That market will get 
away from you; it’s tricky as the deuce.” 

Mallett turned his back, with a conclu- 
sive shake of the head, and walked away. 
The Exchange became bedlam. As three 
o’clock was neared, the ticker thumped 
like a high power engine at full speed. 
Sugar 1301-2, 1380, 129 1-2, 129, 128 3-8, 
and down by eighths and quarters to 
126 1-2. Dave weakened in a flash. 

“Telephone Mr. Buncombe to sell,” he 


said. And eall the stock; here’s the 
privilege.” 

The clerk rank the bell, and rang it 
again. “Hello! Hello!” he cried, 


whacking the box with his knuckles in 
his excitement. He worked the handle 
for a full minute, and still the ticker 
thumped, as ineluctable as death: Sugar 
125 1-2, 125, 124, 193 1-2. The. clerk 
wrote an order. 

“Here, boy, run with this to Bun- 
combe. Something has happened to that 
damned ’phone.” 

Mallett walked up and down, his hands 
beneath the tails of his coat. Three o’clock 
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chimed from Trinity, and shortly after 
Buncombe came in. 

“Sorry, Mallett,” he said. “Twenty 
and three quarters was the best I could 

” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Ought to have sold when I wanted 
you to.” 

“T s’pose I had, sir,” replied Mallett. 

His figure seemed to shrink to its for- 
mer insignificance; his head sank upon 
his shoulders, his eyebrows resumed their 
automatic twitch. For a time he stood 
buttoning and unbuttoning his thin coat; 
then he turned towards the door, where he 
paused, a hand on the knob. 

“Good night, gentlemen.” 

“Oh, good night, Dave.” 

“ Now ain’t that hell?” said a thread- 
bare individual when the door had closed. 


Jonathan Henley. 


In the Street of the Flower Makers. 


THe sign of Clemence Deschamps 
swayed to and fro in the street of the 
flower makers, and when people saw it 
they always smiled and went their way 
happier than they had come. Below the 


projecting board on which was painted 


“Clemence Deschamps, Artificial Flow- 
ers,” a deep basket had been swung. Some- 
times there was a baby in the basket, and 
sometimes there was only a round dent in 
the pillow where the baby’s head had been; 
but even when the swinging cradle was 
empty, people gave it a slight push as they 
passed, so that it was no more still than 
as if it had been a tiny boat anchored on 
the ebb and flow of the city’s tide. 

Very often the passers gave it some- 
thing better than a push. Mme. Ranier, 
who kept a bakery at the corner, always 
left cakes in it, and Schlobohm, the 
grocer, used to break off twigs of the real 
flowers which he kept for sale in pots, and 
clasp the fragile things in the baby’s aim- 
less, retentive fingers; for somewhere in 
his big blond head there was a notion that 
it was good for every child to see that 
there were real as well as artificial flowers 
in the world. 

Clemence was not the baby’s mother, 
and her name was not Deschamps, but she 
had fallen heir to the baby and the name 
when their owner'died. The relationship 
was not a close one, but people do not 
scrutinize such things too closely in the 
street of the flower makers. There was 
the baby, and there was the business with 
its sign, and there was young Clemence, 
the distant cousin, who loved the baby and 
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had been helping to: make the flowers for 
six months. There was nothing more to be 
said, except that the street approved, and 
Victor Gachet, the mechanic, bought the 
basket cradle and made it secure beneath 
the sign, so that the baby could be in the 
open air all summer long. 

One day a young man came along the 
street of the flower makers, glancing with 
idle alertness to right and left. The baby 
in the cradle beneath Clemence Des- 
champs’ sign was crying, and for once no 
one was paying any attention to it. 

“Hello!” the young man said. He 
stopped and swung the cradle, as pleased 
by the unusual arrangement as if it had 
been put there to amuse him. As the baby 
still eried, he alternately whistled and 
made grimaces to attract its notice. 
Rather gingerly, he picked up the bottle, 
which had fallen overboard, to see if there 
might be a drop or two of comfort in it. 
The baby stared at him an instant, out of 
round, insulted eyes, and cried again. He 
dangled his watch above its face without 
effect. He considered the situation for a 
time, and then selected the bell knob un- 
derneath which was scrawled “ Des- 
champs,” pulled vigorously, and waited. 

There were steps in the hall above. 
“Second floor,” a voice called. 

“No, you come down,” the young man 
answer d. “Your baby is crying here, 
and I can’t make it stop.” 

After the full sunlight of the street, the 
grimy, ill smelling hallway seemed very 
dark as the young man looked into it. He 
stood in the doorway, himself a mere sil- 
houette against the light, and studied the 
figure which came down to him. It was a 
small, trim figure in dark skirt and white 
shirt waist; the face was small and white, 
set in dark hair twisted high, with a big 
artificial rose stuck into it. Now she was 
down the stairway, within a yard of him, 
and he stepped aside to let her pass. 

The light fell more fully upon her face, 
and upon his as he moved. She cowered 
back, remounting the first step, and stood 
with her hand on the railing, ready to turn 
and run up at a word. His face showed 
no less surprise and emotion than hers, 
though it lacked the fright. 

The young man was the first to gather 
himself together and speak. “Clemence?” 
he said. 

“S-sh!” she breathed half audibly, 
glancing over her shoulder. “ How did 
you know?” : 

He stepped close to her, and she did not 
run. “I didn’t know,” he said. “ How 
could I? Are you Clemence Deschamps? 
—Madame Deschamps?” 
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“No, no,” she whispered. 
before somebody sees you.” 

He was close enough to take her face 
in his two hands as he looked into her 
eyes. “You don’t mean that,” he said. 
“You won’t send me away without telling 
me what has happened to you?” 

She drew her face out of his hold, and 
her manner suddenly regained its poise 
and lightness. “ What is it to you?” she 
asked. “I had a good home with your 
sister. I spoke the French to her child. 
Then you come. Then your eyes follow 
me, oh, follow me all day, and you grow 
fond, so very fond, of that little niece. 
And then, there is no cause said, but I 
am dismiss’. Is that a pleasant story for 
me? Was it my fault about those follow- 
ing eyes?” 

“ Clemence,” he said eagerly, “I raised 
a terrible row when I found out what 
they’d done, and I tried every way to find 
you. Tell me what you’ve done these six 
months. Have you suffered? Have you 
been sad? How do you live?” 

She held up her small, dye stained hands 
for him to see. “I work,” she told him. 

“ At something hard!” he cried, and 
tried to catch her hands. “I don’t want 
you to work like that, Clemence.” 

She evaded him. “ But the flowers are 
beautiful when they are done,” she said; 
“ quite like the real ”—and she pointed to 
the rose in her hair. 

He smiled at it, and then frowned. 
“You have a lover,” he said bruskly. 

She gave the least shrug to her shoul- 
ders. “There have been men who looked 
at me,” she admitted. “Is it so strange?” 

He shook himself with childish impa- 
tience. “ And all because my sister sent 
you away!” He bent near to her again. 
“ Didn’t you know that I should hunt un- 
til I found you?” he asked. 

She turned a trifle paler. “ And when 
you found me, monsieur? One does not 
live on a little, oh, so thin kiss ” she 
brushed her cheek lightly with her hand. 
“ And a girl’s good name, monsieur—do 
you “hink of that?” 

“T’ve done nothing to harm it,” he de- 
elared, blushing hotly. “I want to help 
you, not to hurt your good name.” 

“Monsieur,” she said, and her eyes 
shone with a striking brilliance out of her 
small, pale face, “I have grow very old in 
the six months since we meet. At first I 
ery and hate your sister, and I wonder if 
you will find me, and I pray—yes, I pray 
the good God to have you come. And 


“Go away 





then, monsieur, I begin to grow wise, and 
I ask myself, ‘If he come, what then?’ 
And now you ’ave come, and I am very 
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honest, I ask, ‘ Is it that you wish to marry 
me, monsieur?’ ” 

He stood flushed and hesitant. It had 
never occurred to him that such a question 
needed to be asked so soon. He had known 
that she was pretty, that when she was 
near his eyes must follow her face; all 
his thought of her had keen innocent, 
kind, boyish. But to marry her! 

“ Ah, monsieur, I have know’ men who 
would be more quick to answer,” she cried. 
She went out to the child, sobbing in its 
basket, and lifted it out caressingly. “And 
if I say, will you marry me and take this 
poor little one for your very own, would 
that make it easier? ” 

“Whose is the child?” he asked un- 
comfortably. 

“Its mother was kind to me,” she said. 
“Now it has no mother, and is it not 
justice that I am kind to it? You would 
think it something too much to marry me 
with this child of a stranger? There is 
one who thinks it not too much to be kind 
to us, all two.” 

She went to the bells and rang the low- 
est of the range. The young man eyed 
her curiously and silently, but she was 
smiling into the dark hall. In a moment 
a door at the rear opened, and a workman 
came through from a little court. He car- 
ried his hammer in his hand; his face was 
smutched with grime, and the expression 
on it was stolidly businesslike until it 
lighted at sight of Clemence and the child. 

“Was it you who rang?” he asked her. 
“ Did the gentleman wish to see me?” 

She put her free hand on his arm and 
turned to the young man, and there was a 
look in her face which transformed all its 
piquancy into something sweet and true— 
the look which comes to those who have 
found happiness in the place of illusions. 

“Monsieur, when I first found you here, 
I hoped you would go away without being 
seen,” she said, “but I have changed my 
mind. I want you to know a man of good 
courage. I was married yesterday. This 
is Victor Gachet, my husband.” 

Mary Tracy Earle. 





The Last Job of Dabby Grote. 


TxHosE who know Dabby Grote, either 
professionally or otherwise, are somewhat 
divided: in their opinions as to his sin- 
cerity. Red Dawson, for instance, who is 
said to be Mr. Grote’s next friend, insists 
that the game was on the dead level, inean- 
ing thereby that Mr. Grote was actuated 
by motives which would have been credit- 
able to a philanthropist of the most ad- 























vanced type. On the other hand, Sergeant 

Loftis, of the police, snorts contemptuous- 

ly when the subject is mentioned. 

“The fact of the matter is,” says the 
sergeant, waving his hand lightly as a sign 
that he considers the subject unworthy of 
his attention, “Grote was pinched, and 
he made up a little fairy tale to waggle 
in the face of an over sympathetic public. 
*T was clever of him, I’m not denying that; 
but as for believing it—well, I’m too old a 
bird to get caught with chaff.” 

To the great disgust of the sergeant, 
however, and to the intense delight of Mr. 
Grote’s own circle of society,among whom 
is included a rather pretty girl who has 
reckoned the burglar as her “steady” 
when the exigencies of his profession have 
permitted him to be so, Mr. Grote, while 
avowedly guilty, was not convicted of the 
crime with which he was charged. The 
gentleman whose residence Dabby was 
engaged in pilfering at the moment of his 
arrest by gallant Policeman O’Leary re- 
fused absolutely to appear against him, 
and he was dismissed with a reprimand, 
intended by the magistrate to be a severe 
one. During the three or four minutes 
required for its delivery the magistrate 

wiped his eyes twice, blew his nose six 
times, and coughed violently once. 

“ Prisoner,” said he in conclusion, “ you 
have it in you to be something superior to 
a thief. I discharge you, hoping that the 
nobler part of your nature may so assert 
itself that the world will yet be the better 
for your having lived in it.” 

“Thanks, your honor,” mumbled Mr. 
Grote, and nothing more. He grinned 
somewhat sheepishly at the officials of the 
court, and ducked his closely cropped 
head. At the door he’ hooked his arm 
through that of the pretty girl, and they 
passed into the street, seemingly quite 
oblivious of the people about them. They 
walked for perhaps a block before either 
spoke. Then the girl drew closer to his 
side, and looked up into his face. 

“ Dabby,” said she, “ tell me honest how 
it happened.” 

Mr. Grote grinned again. “’Twas a 
true story I told the court, Liz,” he af- 
firmed; “’twas straight as a ramrod from 
start to finish, so help me Bob. What I 
done was foolish from a business stand- 
point, but I ecouldn’t do nothin’ else. 
Twas a queer go. It shows how little a 
fellow knows of what’s coming to him in 
this world till it comes. Red and me had 

figured that job out as dead easy. So far 
as we could tell, it was goin’ to be just like 
pickin’ up-a lot of valuable trinkets and 
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a nice wad of cash in the street. The 
servants was all off to a ball in the country, 
and wouldn’t be back before three o’clock. 
There was nobody in the house but the 
man and his wife and the kid. There was 
no bars over the area windows. "Iwas 
easier than a squeaky door. It looked 
like a cinch. But——” 

“ Bat—~-.f ” 

“Well, there was one thing we hadn’t 
ealeulated on. I went in, leavin’ Red 
on watch. The cop had just passed, and 
wouldn’t be back for an hour. ’Twas so 
quiet Red said he didn’t know whether he 
could keep the ongwee from lullin’ him 
to sleep or not, which was pretty rich, 
comin’ from Red. He’s got insomny 
chronic. It tires him to death to sleep. 
So I went in, with a little bottle of chloro- 
form in one hand and a sponge in the 
other. My pistol was in my pocket. I 
didn’t have no notion of usin’ it. I never 
shot a man yet, nor robbed one at the point 
of a gun; but chloroform don’t hurt no- 
body. I climbed the stairs. The man and 
his wife and the kid was slumberin’ peace- 
ful as pigs in their nests, and ’twasn’t long 
before I had the two old ones where they 
couldn’t have woke up to see a dancin’ 
bear. Then I set to work. I'd gone 
through the bureau drawers and the pock- 
ets of the man’s trousers, and was about 
to go into the other bedrooms, when all of 
a sudden I jumped like somebody had 
slapped me on the back with a prickly 
club. Somethin’ was wrong with the kid. 

He’d let out a bark the like of which I 

hadn’t heard for years, and it scared me 

just like it used to scare me when my 
little sister barked that way. ’Twas the 
croup. It killed my sister.” 

An expression of pain passed over Mr. 
Grote’s countenance, and he looked hard 
at the pavement for an interval, gnawing 
at his lower lip. 

“Tt brought the cold sweat out all over 
me. I stood for a minute, tremblin’. Then 
I went to the kid’s little bed. He was ina 
bad way, strugglin’ for breath. He barked 
again, and went black in the face. I 
couldn’t stand it. I picked him up, wrap- 
pin’ a blanket around him, and damnin’ 
people that would go to sleep leavin’ a 
croupy kid in a bed by himself. ’Twas un- 
reasonable in me to damn ’em. Lots of 
times there’s no sign of croup at bedtime, 
and it’s ragin’ like rin an hour later. Be- 
sides, the kid’s mother, and prob’ly his 
father, would have been up ’tendin’ to 
him if it hadn’t been for the chloroform. 
I'd give ’em the chloroform, and ’twas up 
to me to save the kid if I could. That 
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was the only way I could see it. So I 
hustled down stairs, with the kid whim- 
perin’ and barkin’ and gaspin’ in my arms, 
and every whimp and bark and gasp 
seemin’ to pull a bit harder on the strings 
of my heart. I went to the kitchen and 
got some hot water off the range, and I 
ripped up a shirt that was hangin’ on a 
line there, soakin’ it with the water, and 
wrapped it around his neck. Then I 
skipped up stairs again, puttin’ him into 
his bed with blankets all around him, while 
I made a hunt for the medicine cupboard. 
*T wasn’t hard to find. There was an ipe- 
cac bottle there, but it was empty. Then 
I did damn. Ipecac was the only thing I 
knew of for croup. I rushed down stairs 
and out through the window where I’d 
got in. Red was standin’ there. ‘ Red,’ 
says I, ‘I’m goin’ to the all night drug 
shop on the corner. I'll be back in a min- 
ute.’ And I left him blinkin’ like an owl 
and so paralyzed with astonishment he 
couldn’t hoot. I didn’t have a coin in my 
pockets—’twas all in my bag, and I'd left 
the bag on the floor by the bureau—so I 
hauled out my gun and told the drug store 
chap I’d kill him if he didn’t give me ten 
cents’ worth of ipecac instanter. I got it, 
and tore back and in at the window, 
hearin’ Red’s warnin’, but not heedin’, 
and up to the bedroom. The ipecac 
worked. ’T wasn’t long till that kid’s 
windpipes was clear as a gun barrel, and 
he was sleepin’ like a kitten. Then I 
turned to get out, and looked plump into 
the muzzle of a cop’s six shooter. That 
was all, Liz.” 

They had reached the girl’s home. The 
windows of the great tenement were full 
of curious eyes. He unhooked his arm 
from hers and stood a little apart. And 
at that moment a man who had followed 
them from the court room touched him 
upon the shoulder. 

“May I speak with you?” he asked. 

“ Why, sure,” replied Mr. Grote. “ Spit 
it out. Don’t mind the lady. She and 
me’s going to be married pretty soon, and 
we don’t have no secrets from each other. 
Ain’t we goin’ to be married, Liz?” 

The girl blushed. It was the first direct 
intimation she had received of the ap- 
proaching nuptials. “I—TI hope so,” she 
admitted frankly. 

The man smiled. “ He will make a good 
husband, I am sure,” he said. “I want to 
ask him if I cannot do something to—er— 
help him into another line of business. 
The—er—burglar business seems to me 
searcely worthy of him.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Grote, the puzzled look 
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leaving his eyes, “I thought I’d seen 
you 9g se You’re the kid’s father, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” returned the other. “And I 
want to put you into a good, honest po- 
sition—for the baby’s sake.” 

Mr. Grote glanced at the girl. She nod- 
ded. Then he looked at the man. 

“Tl talk it over with you,” he said. 


David H. Talmadge. 





The Danbury Millions. 


TuE heir to the Danbury millions leaned 
back in the great chair and bent a stealthy, 
puzzled glance on the plate the butler had 
put before him. He had no more idea 
of the food the plate contained than he 
had of the proper fork to eat it with; so 
he made a long observation anent the 
weather, by which time his host had un- 
consciously given him the tip he awaited. 

“ Tell me more of your life in Medford, 
Danbury,” suggested Judge Tewksbury. 
“ Tiow did you put in your spare time? ” 

“ What little I had of the latter, judge,” 
replied the boy in his deep, pleasant voice, 
“TI spent on the river. I have a little 
catboat. Winter evenings I read, and 
went occasionally to a dancing class; Med- 
ford is devoted to church socials and dan- 
cing classes. There I took in some of the 
very informal things; I didn’t go to big 
ones, because I had no evening elothes; 
this black cutaway, which is a ready made, 
is my Sunday best.” 

The judge smiled at Danbury’s frank 
confession, and said: “TI’ll send you to 
a good tailor tomorrow, and a_haber- 
dasher, too. No doubt they'll take great 
pleasure in setting you up a most expen- 
sive outfit; you can afford it, though.” 

“Am I very well off?” queried Dan- 
bury. “ You know money just means fig- 
ures to a twelve dollar per week bank 
clerk.” 

“You’ve heard of young Wilson?” 

“Many times. We get the Sunday 
newspapers in Medford, and they are ful! 
of him and his yachts and horses.” 

“You are better off than he is. He is 
also a client of mine.” 

“What?” exclaimed Danbury excited- 
ly. “It—it is incredible! ” 

The judge watched him keenly as he 
took in the new idea. Though Tewksbury 
had known his old friend’s nephew but 
two or three days, he had taken a fancy 
to the boy. 

Danbury was about twenty five, a well 
set up, broad shouldered fellow with a 




















fresh, unlined face which made him look 
much younger than he was. He had a well 
shaped head, with steady, deep set eyes 
and a square jaw. 

“ By the way,” said the judge presently, 
“have you seen the evening papers? No? 
Bring them to Mr. Danbury, William,” he 
told the butler. 

The young man’s face was an amusing 
study of amazement as he read the vivid 
accounts of his arrival, his past life, and 
his future plans, 

“Why, see here!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Tfere’s a paper I never heard of before, 
with the story of my life written by my- 
self; and another prints a picture of me 
that’s a cross between our bank president 
at home and the three dollar shoe man.” 

“You ought to have a secretary,” said 
the judge, apropos of nothing at all. 
“Young men who have lived in an atmo- 
sphere of wealth but are themselves poor 
are often most helpful to newly made 
millionaires.” 

“ A secretary?” said Danbury, who of 
course didn’t understand. “ Why, judge, 
I should feel like a fool ordering a man 
about! Besides, there’s nothing for him 
to do.” 

“Oh, there’ll be plenty of work,” said 
the old lawyer. “ There’s your mail, and 
there are the reporters to consider. That 
reminds me, I promised Wilson I would 
find him a secretary.” 

“When shall I really come into that 
money, judge?” 

“Tt will take us six weeks or two 
months to settle everything, I should 
think. But I shall be glad to let you have 
all the money you want, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Danbury, 
“but I was thinking I—will you give me 
aletter to Mr. Wilson? I’d like to apply 
for that position as secretary.” 

“You would?” exclaimed the judge. 
“What for?” 

“Well, I can’t travel very far, because 

youll need me to sign papers now and 
again. I don’t want to be entirely idle 
for two months, and I don’t want to go 
back to Medford. And I should like to 
try being a rich man’s secretary, so that 
I should see a little life from the inside; 
and again, I’d learn how to treat a secre- 
tary when I have one of my own.” 
_ “Tt will not do you any harm,” said the 
judge after some discussion of the sub- 
ject, “and the experience may be good 
for you.” 

Wilson was only too glad to have some 
one recommended by the judge, and as 
Danbury was quick and adaptable he had 
little trouble. \ 
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“Vm having my eyes opened a bit,” 
Danbury said whimsically to himself one 
morning, as he went to Wilson’s apart- 
ments with a big batch of mail. The 
young millionaire was at his great coun- 
try house, pulling himself together after 
a yachting cruise, which he had taken for 
his health. 

“ Morning, Danbury,” was his greeting. 
“Ts this Wednesday or Thursday?” 

“Thursday, the twelfth,” replied Dan- 
bury. 

“The deuce it is! Then it’s today the 
Amters are coming. You'll have to go 
to the station, Danbury. I’m hanged if [ 
feel up to it, and some one must meet 
her majesty.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the secretary 
rather stiffly. Wilson’s way in speaking 
of women did not coincide with Dan- 
bury’s ideas, and the youth always grew 
especially ruffled at Wilson’s careless 
mention of the girl he expected to marry. 

Danbury had never seen Isabel Amber. 
When he arrived at the station, to find the 
train in and a number of people looking 
about expectantly, he was puzzled. He 
was making his way across the platform 
when he saw a tall, sun browned girl com- 
ing towards him. As she stepped quickly 
aside to avoid being run down by a truck 
load of trunks, the bag slipped from her 
shoulder and she tripped over it, falling 
straight into Danbury’s outstretched 
arms. 

“Oh, I hope you aren’t hurt!” he ex- 
cauees so fervently that she smiled at 

im. 

“Not a bit, thank you,” she replied. 
“You don’t know if Mr. Wilson’s trap 
is here, do you?” 

“T do, indeed,” he replied, picking =p 
the bag. “I drove it over myself to meet * 
Miss Amber.” 

“T am Miss Amber. And—you?” she 
inquired in a rather imperious way. 

“T am—Mr. Wilson’s secretary,” stam- 
mered Danbury. 

“T’ve a maid with me, but the rest are 
coming on a later train. I hurried on for 
a round of golf before luncheon. What 
shall you do with Augusta?” she asked, 
pausing before the high cart. 

“There is another trap here. Barnes 
will see to her, and to your luggage.” 

She paused and looked curiously at the 
lean brown hand held out to assist her. 
Being an observant, critical girl, Danbury 
had quickly impressed her as slightly dif- 
ferent from the men she knew. 

“Are you afraid I can’t drive?” he 
asked, a little roughly. 

“No,” said she, giving him a long, cool 
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scrutiny. “I don’t believe I am afraid 
of anything.” 

The coming of Isabel Amber was an 
event in Danbury’s life. With the single 
mindedness of a thoroughly sincere and 
unworldly man, he fell in love with her 
deeply and for all time. Isabel was hon- 
estly unconscious of it, though she might 
have known it had she stopped to reason 
out his thoughtfulness for her, his gentle 
air of protection and deference, and his 
deep, silent delight in her society. At 
first she took it all for granted, as part 
of her just deserts, growing unconsciously 
to depend upon his being near when she 
wanted him. Her distaste for her ap- 
proaching marriage was absorbing her 
mind to the exclusion of all else. Wilson 
was the only one who understood the sit- 
uation, and he found a vast amount of 
quiet, cynical amusement in it. He said 
nothing to Isabel, whose engagement to 
him had been the fruition of a scheming 
mother’s work, because he expected her to 
allow him great latitude in his own af- 
fairs. Isabel openly expressed her liking 
for Danbury’s society, so he was virtually 
under orders to accompany her golfing, 
driving, and wheresoever she desired to 


go. 

On the night of Isabel’s birthday, there 
was a dinner at the house. While it was 
in progress, Danbury was striding up and 
down a secluded path on the lawn, having 
it out with himself. 

He knew at last just where he stood 
and how he felt towards Isabel; and, 
though his lutely acquired knowledge gave 
him a clear understanding of their re- 
spective positions, he determined, rightly 
or wrongly, that she should know some- 
thing of his feeling for her. 

After a time he grew calmer. Looking 
up, he saw Isabel coming straight to him 
over the lawn, her white gown gleaming 
against the dark background of the trees. 

“You haven’t even congratulated me, 
Mr. Danbury,” she began, “and now my 
birthday is nearly over.’ 

“ T’ve been hoping all day for the chance, 
Miss Amber,” he replied a little un- 
steadily. “I—I not only want to wish 
you many happy returns, but I want to beg 
you to accept this in remembrance of 
some one to whom you have been very 
kind.” 

He held out to her a small square box, 
and she took it wonderingly. 

“ How nice of you! But why do you 
say remembrance? Surely you are not 
going away Why, Mr. Danbury,” 
she exclaimed as she opened the box and 
saw the exquisite heart of diamonds, 








“how perfectly beautiful, and how good 
of you, but 

“ But hae” he asked as she paused 
irresolutely. 

“T can’t accept so lovely a gift, and— 
from you,” she said. 

“You would take a flower from a child, 
wouldn’t you? . My gift is not much more, 
and I want you to have it to remember 
me by, if you will, when I am gone.” 

“Gone!” she repeated. “ Why, surely 
you are not going away.” 

“Tomorrow, and this is our 

“But why do you go?” she interrupted, 
suddenly growing white and wistful. “I 
don’t want you to go; I need you. I 

“T trust I don’t intrude,” broke in Wil- 
son’s cool voice. “ You make a charming 
tableau! ” 

Danbury searcely heeded him. He was 
too much dazed at the significance of 
Tsabel’s last trembling speech to think, or 
to care to think, what Wilson’s presence 
meant. A sudden hopefulness sprang up 
within him, and he could scarcely keep 
back the eager words upon his lips. Isabel, 
with the gleaming heart still in her hand, 
looked from the one man’s amused face 
to the other’s white, intent one, and knew 
at last what the fierce sweet pain at her 
heart portenced. 

“Making the lady a birthday present, 
Danbury?’ the cynical voice continued. 
“Rather an expensive little thing, I 
should judge. I hope your accounts 
are——” 

Danbury made one step towards him, 
and Wilson laughed in a way that made 
the young man pause, 

“Perhaps,” Wilson went on, “ you aro 
the heir to the Danbury millions in dis- 
guise.” 

“T am,” replied Danbury briefly. 

“This, no doubt, explains why Miss 
Amber decided today to thtow me over.” 

“George, I am ashamed for you,” ex- 
claimed Isabel harshly. “This does not 
concern you in the least, aud I must beg 
that you will have the grace to leave, me.” 

“You’re a shrewd one, Isabel,” Wilson 
murmured as he turned and walked away 
over the lawn. 

“Tsabel,” began Danbury abruptly, “I 
don’t know how to say it well, but I love 
you with all my heart, and I want you to 
say that you care for me. Do you?” 

She stepped up ‘to him and put her two 
hands on his shoulders, and so for a long 
minute she stood looking straight into 
Danbury’s eyes. 

“ As I never dreamed of caring for any 
one on earth, my dear,” she whispered. 
Wynn Coman. 
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FROM A WRITER’S HEART. 


BY KARL 


FYTE. 


BEING THE FRANK CONFESSIONS OF AN EARNEST, HONEST, AND 
HARD WORKING TOILER OF THE PEN. 


DO not claim for my experiences that 
| they are different from those of hun- 
dreds of my brother writers; but as I have 
noticed that all who have ever had literary 
aspirations are interested in the haps and 
mishaps of the craft, I address myself to 
them, confident that in so doing I shall 
address nearly every adult of both sexes, 

Not to linger too long on my introduc- 
tion, let me confess at once that years and 
years ago I wrote a masterpiece. It was a 
short story with a most ditathualls fan- 
tastic character for a hero, and with a 
thrilling dénouement. I had written prac- 
tically nothing before; I simply had a love 
for literature, and an unshaken faith— 
unshaken up to that time—that I could 
write as well as any one in the profession, 
and possibly a little better. 

I am sure that it will not be believed, 
but the very first editor who had a chance 


at that immortal story turned it down. 
Of course I understood that it was because 
it was not suited to the policy gf his paper, 


and I was not discouraged. I could fancy 
him saying to his sub editor, “ Here goes 

*a manuscript which, but for our cussed 
policy, would be the making of the meea- 
zine. He’s an unknown man, but the ti-e¢ 
of genius will burn him up unless this 
rejection dampens it.” 

Knowing in my heart that he had said 
this to his associate, I did not let his words 
dampen my fire. I did not write anything 
else for a long time; but I read that story 
through with redoubled appreciation, now 
seeing it through the eyes of the far sight- 
ed editor who had been foreed to reject-it: 
and then I sent it to a magazine with a 
different policy, an entirely different 
policy. But the policy, somehow, didn’t 
insure its acceptance. It came back to 
me three or four days later. 


“IF YOU TRY AND DON’T SUCCEED——” 


| called to mind how the great men of 
the past had borne the buffets of unap- 
preeiative publishers and editors, and I 
kept a stout heart. After regaling myself 
on my story once more, and noting its 
many execellences with a loving eye, I sent 
it aeross the continent. Different men, 
different tastes. But the Pacific editor 

RM 


would not taste of my literary wares, and 
he sent my masterpiece back as fast as 
the train would bring it. 

Once more I read it with great gusto, 
and then I put it aside and waited for edi- 
torial tastes to change. Thank goodness, 
the tale was so writ that it would be just 
as good fifty years hence. Months passed 
on, and I determined that until I had 
placed the work of my life, I would give up 
writing and keep to the humdrum duties 
of a clerk. But ever and anon I read the 
manuscript as one reads “ Hamlet,” dwell- 
ing on the familiar phrases; and now and 
again I would send it out, ‘sure each time 
that I should receive a handsome check 
and a letter from some discerning editdr 
saying: “ My dear sir, come to us and be 
associate editor, and write us a story like 
that every few minutes. You are discov- 
ered, and the fame of your tale will go 
abroad even unto the coasts of Mesopo- 
tamia ”"—if Mesopotamia has any such 
geographical attributes. 

But I never happened to send it to the 
right editor; and do you know, after a few 
years I actually grew tired of the product 
of my-brain. I shelved it without reading 
it! Then I set to work at things in differ- 
ent lines; and at last I hit an editor, and 
then another, and still another, and I 
knew that my fortune was made. I was 
to be, I felt sure, not the greatest story 
teller of my generation, but the great- 
est writer of vers de société. 

It was now six years since I had written 
my masterpiece, and one day, -cing in a 
reminiscent mood, I unearthed it ana ix 
it for the fiftieth time. Ye gods! It was 
not adapted to my policy. Nor could I 
conceive of any publication. that would 
have cared to print it even if I had paid 
for it at birth notice rates. And then I 
remembered how I had actually sent that 
weird production of an infant mind to 
grave and reverend editors. I had exposed 
my limitations to the rude gaze-of men ac- 
customed to print poems by Aldrich and 
stories by Mark Twain! 

Some men would have burned the manu- 
seript, but I am more loyal than that. _I 
have saved it, and when my grandson is 
twenty one I am going to read it to him, to 
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show how badly an American could write 
in the nineteenth century. 

While my manuscript deserved rejec- 
tion, it is a trite remark that the mere 
return of a story does not necessarily 
damn it. In later years I sent a manu- 
script out so often and so far that its 
mileage would have seen me through to a 
green old age, and it came back more than 
a dozen times, to appear at last in one of 
the most literary magazines in the coun- 
try, and to be copied as far West as San 
Francisco. My dear young author, do not 
let rejections deject you; but at the same 
time make sure, first, that what you are 
receiving back with such chilling unanim- 
ity really has good stuff in it. Show it 
to your most candid enemy. That will be 
a good test. If he likes it, it will prove 
beyond a doubt—that he likes it. But the 
editors may not be of his opinion at all. 


HOW FORTUNATE THAT EDITORS DIFFER ! 


I once had numerous dealings with the 
editor of the daily edition of a newspaper 
that appealed to the masses, and also with 
the editor of the Sunday edition of the 
same publication. I was writing the best 
I knew how, and selling manuscripts to 
both of them. On one oceasion I offered 
a little thing to the daily man. He read 
they always 


it through while I waited 
read them through while I waited, those 


wonderful men! J could no more read a 
man’s stuff with him before me, and have 
any opinion of it when I had finished, 
than I could write a check for a million 
and get it cashed. But these men could, 
God bless ’em, and many a time their ver- 
dict has made my stomach as happy as a 
lark. Well, this daily editor read my 
article, and then he shook his head and 
said: “It’s not for the masses. They 
couldn’t understand it, and they wouldn’t 
like it. Try again.” 

I left him and wandered into the sanc- 
tum of his brother editor, he of the Sun- 
day edition. He read my effusion through, 
while my heart kept time with the print- 
ing presses, and when he had finished he 
said: “ That’s all right! Do some more 
in that vein.” 

I did another and took it to him. He 
read it through, and then, shaking his 
head, he said: “ That isn’t for the masses. 
It’s a little bit too fine cut for the average 
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sible for an ordinary man to get on to th« 
curves of an editor. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF JOKES. 


I have been asked by lovely girls at pink 
teas, “ Mr. Fyte, how do you ever writ 
jokes? Isn’t it hard?” Well, it all de- 
pends upon what you call a joke. The 
ordinary commercial joke is hard to write 
—yet I have known typewriters that 
turned out very salable ones at a fair rate 
of speed. But it is hard, just as it is hard 
when a dear young damosel comes up to 
you and says, “Oh, Mr. Fyte, won’t you 
say something funny?” Of course, in the 
latter case, you can’t do it. You merely 
pull a very grave face and say the first 
thing that comes into your head, and the 
damosel giggles at your wit for nearly five 
minutes. I leave the explanation to the 
psychologists. 

But it is hard to write a joke, particu- 
larly when an editor asks you to do it on 
the spot. I ‘had been talking to the joke 
editor on a saffron daily one hot summer 
day, and he suddenly said: 

“ }F'yte, make me a joke for the Christ- 
mas issue; something that ean be illus- 
trated.” 

“ All right,” I replied; “Vl send you 
one tomorrow.” 

“No, no,” said he; “ I must have it this 
morning. Sit down and make it. There’s 
an artist here now, all ready to go to work 
cn it.” 

Well, he was a good deal of a joker him- 
self, and we had been chatting together, 
so I took something that he had just said— 
and forgotten—and gave it a twist and 
wrote it out. It appeared in the Christ- 
mas issue with a great big picture to illus- 
trate it. But as a general thing, the stand 
and deliver order is benumbing in its ef- 
fect upon the brain. And the sooner you 
“an get away from joke writing, the bet- 
ter for your peace of mind—and that of 
the public. 


VALUABLE AID FROM THE READING PUBLIC. 


I was once fortunate enough to write an 
article for a “ leading magazine ” in which 
one of the points lay in a pun on the hero- 
ine’s name. In course of time I received 
a letter from an appreciative reader in a 
country town in England, who felicitated 
me upon my sketch. Then, exactly like 
the gnat in “ Through the Looking Glass,” 
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reader, you know.” 

I knew. I took my manuscript, and my 
little feet bore me gently to him of the 
daily, who read it and said: “ That’s the 
thing! That’ll knock ’em cold. Got any 
more? ” 

T have told this anecdote, which is strict- 
ly true, to show that it is simply impos- 
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he continued : “ You might make a joke on 
her name.” And for fear that I wouldn’t 
do what I had already done, he did it in 
verse, and actually asked me to use my in- 
fluence to get it printed in the “leading 
magazine.” The way of the transgressor 
is hard. 
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I have found that the dear public is 
eenerally ready to help one out with a 
joke. Onee a meteor fell on Long Island, 
ind I wrote a little skit in which a farmer 
liseovered that the meteor was a metal 
jar from Mars, containing an inscription 
whieh I formed by grouping the letters 
of a sentence arbitrarily, but in such a 
imanner that a child could have read the 
message with a little puzzling. I wrote 
ihat the farmer had sent the jar to Colum- 
‘ lia University, and that an anxious public 
awaited the deciphering of the message 
‘rom another world. I did not give the 
solution, but it was very easy to see that 
the wonderful missive was meant to read: 
“This is all a fake and was put here by 
two boys.” 
| Do you know, the letters poured in upon 
3 the paper in which my skit had appeared. 
3 One man wrote: “It was foolish to send 
that message to Columbia University, as 
it is perfectly easy to decipher, and below 
is the solution.” ‘Some wondered that I 
hadn’t brains enough to make it out my- 
self, and altogether I was made to feel that 
it was dangerous to joke without showing 
a license. 


THE 





PENALTY OF CARELESSNESS. 


It pays to be careful in keeping a list 
of manuscripts sent out. Once I sent an 
article to a magazine that paid very good 
rates, and it was not only aecepted, but a 
check accompanied the acceptance. The 
next day I picked up a Sunday newspaper, 
and found my article there in cold type— 
and that particular paper was slow pay 
and very poor pay! In a moment of ab- 
| sent mindedness I had sent a duplicate 
copy of my article to this paper, and now 
there was nothing to do but to go to the 
! man who had sent me the generous check 
and say: “This article has already ap- 
peared. Pardon my mistake. Here’s your 
: money. Give me back my manuscript.” 
: It was a mean errand. In course of time I 
received from the Sunday newspaper a 
check for just half the amount of the first 
one; but I had preserved my reputation 
for integrity, and I tried to assure my- 
self that I was happy. 

Another irregularity in my bookkeeping 
led to happier results. I missed a manu- 
script, and my list did not show that it 
had been sent anywhere. I did not hunt 
for it, as I long ago gave up trying to find 
anything that I may have mislaid. I knew 
: that some day it would turn up, and then 
, | would send it out and tempt some editor 
4 with it. Time hitched along in its usual 
manner, and one day the postman brought 
me a letter from a very famous house. I 
opened the envelope, and within it was a 
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nice, sweet, lovely check in payment for 
the missing sketch. Then I remembered 
having sent it out while'i was thinking of 
something else. Of course that was just 
like finding money, and I immediately 
blew in every single cent of it. They say 
that the fool and his money are soon part- 
ed, and I believe it—for with that check 
I paid a month’s rent which was about 
ten days ever due. 

THINGS 


TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


Once, when I was new at the business, 
and acceptances were few and far between, 
I sent out a character sketch, choosing a 
very old established magazine as the re- 
ceptacle. Somehow, I really thought that 
it would hit the editor. I had gotten over 
my first opinion that my pen was a sort of 
amalgam of all the immortal quills of 
literature, and yet I flattered myself that 
this time I had risen to the required 
standard. In the course of a month or 
two my manuscript came back, and I east 
it aside in despair, not even reading the 
letter of rejection. It was no use for me 
to try to do anything worth while. I 
would become a pusheart man, or a White 
Wing—anything but a slave to the ink pot. 
But, true to my old instinct, I opened the 
envelope to read my sketch once more, and 
there was a letter from the editor saying 
that if 1 would make certain trifling modi- 
fications he would be glad to accept the 
sketch, and would so many dollars be ac- 
ceptable? The revulsion of feeling was 
almost too much for my earthly frame, 
and yet not quite. I am still living, but 
such moments as that are not likely to be 
frequent on this journey through the vale 
of tears. 

When I sent out that first masterpiece 
of mine, I used to expect every night that 
on awaking in the morning I should find 
myself famous. Now I'll be content if I 
do not wake up infamous, and I eannot be 
too thankful to that faithful little band of 
editors who so resolutely barred out that 
awful tale of mine. Some of my later 
sketches have gone to the wrong editor 
and have been printed, and some that 
merit publication are still reposing in my 
pigeonholes; but if wings had been given 
to that first fledgling, I had been eternally 
damned. 

My dear friends—I mean you young 
writers who have just begun the grind— 
you may feel bitter towards the editors 
today, but, my word for it, you will live to 
bless the men that are preventing you 
from joining the immortals. Don’t ex- 
pect too much of them. The most they 
can do is ta let down the bars. Yon have 
to do the rest. 
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**COLUMNS, CORNICES, DOMES, SPIRES, AND MINARETS STAND OUT AGAINST THE DARKNESS OF SPACE.” 
From a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


The City of Living Light. 


HARTLEY DAVIS. 


BY 


THE WONDERFUL ILLUMINATION THAT 


IS THE MOST STRIKING 


AND BEAUTIFUL FEATURE OF THE PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
AF. BUFFALO — THE PREDOMINANCE OF THE SPECTACULAR 
ELEMENT IN THE DISPLAY. 


HE haze of dusk blurs the outlines 

of the buildings, and the riot of 
color blends into an indefinite dun mass. 
The weary ones turn towards the gates, 
and wonder if their numbed legs will to fight the 


carry them thither. They 
are glutted with seeing 
things; their brains have 
been rolled into picture 
films, thousands of feet 
long. They have looked 
upon nature cut to meas- 
ure, polished, twisted, 
turned, and decorated, put 
forth in orderly array with 
fanatical regard for geo- 
metrical precision; they 
have looked upon: the 
achievements of proud 
man, whose mighty works 
do his boasting for him; 
and they feel as if their 
receptive powers were ex- 
hausted. They are in a 
state of hopeless nervous 
exhaustion, for sight see- 
ing affects most of us like 
a paralyzing, deadening 
drug. 


























THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE 
FOUNTAIN OF ABUNDANCE, 
BY PHILIP MARTINY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by 
«. D. Arnold. 


In a dim, uncertain way, those who 
have worked so hard to see things be- 
come conscious of a faint flush in the 
gloom, as if millions of fireflies sought 


coming darkness, and 
were blushing at their own 
temerity. It deepens into 
pink, and then are formed 
long lines with sharp an- 
gies, sweeping curves, ani 
curious, twisted shapes. 
The pink deepens into red. 
and the rosy light swiftl) 
melts into a soft, luminous 
yellow. Everywhere ther 
is light; the whole worl: 
seems bathed in it, and it 
is a world of supernal glor) 
into which the wearic( 
ones are translated, for tli 
mind cannot leap beyond 
this brilliancy. It frees 
them from the vise o! 
weariness, rubs out the im- 
pressions that clog thei 
brain, and makes then 
gasp and tremble with th. 
happiness which come: 
from overwhelming beaut) 








THE CITY OF LIVING LIGHT. 


hat thrills and saturates and satis- 
es. This is the City of Living Light, 
ind those who look upon it know that 
n their wildest flights of faney they 
never conceived anything to which it 
can be compared. 


A MARVELOUS ILLUMINATION. 


Classic light bearing pillars step out 
of the darkness, and stand sentinel wise 
over the broad walks, the esplanade, the 
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ing light, and fantastic brilliancy sur- 
mountsitall, Thisisthe Electric Tower, 
the incarnated spirit of the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo. 

The points of light appear to multi- 
ply until it seems that there must be 
millions of them. Strange how the pas- 
sion for numbers takes possession of 
the American mind everywhere, at all 
times! I was sure that there must be 
at least a million lights in this tower, 



































THE COURT OF CYPRESSES—‘A RETIRED, COOL SPOT, WITH STATUES 
A BIT OF VERSAILLES.” 


_ GREENERY, LIKE 


HALF HIDDEN BEHIND INVITING 


From a copyrighted photograph dy C. D. Arnold. 


plaza; waters start from luminous re- 
cesses of fountains. The little lakes and 
the canal sparkle and shine in turn. 
The great open space, three times as 
large as was the Court of Honor at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, is glowing with 
a soft, suffused light. The buildings are 
dotted outlines: columns, cornices, 
domes, spires, and minarets stand out 
against the darkness of space, and no 
line of beauty is lost. At one end, and 
commanding it all, a great square shaft 
of light mounts nearly four hundred 
fect in the air. Its walls are solid, glow- 


a feeble, inaccurate 
thing is one’s gift of observation, and 
how exaggeration runs riot; for the 
tower has only about thirty five thou- 
sand lights, and in the whole exposition 
there are but two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. One feels a sense of injustice, 
almost injury, when the simple facts are 
told, so the youths who wheel visitors 
about in chairs kindly give the tower 
as many lights as they think their clients 
demand; half a million is considered a 
fairly safe number. 

From the lower part of the tower 


which shows what 
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gushes a little cataract that boils so 
furiously and plunges so noisily into 
the little lake that. it suggests a min- 
iature Niagara. The water is the loveli- 
est green, like that of the great falls 
miles away which make the City of Liv- 
‘ing Light. For it does live. There is 
something real about its very unreality. 
There are no masses of concentrated 
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is carried to Buffalo by a cable no larger 
than a woman’s wrist should be. 


THE GRAND FEATURE OF THE EXPOSITION. 


This mighty illumination is so much 
more worth while, so much bigger, than 
all else at the Pan American, it so domi- 
nates everything, that the exposition 
will be remembered as the City of Liv- 


























THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING, FROM THE ESPLANADE, WITH THE FOUNTAIN OF MAN 
IN THE FOREGROUND. 


From a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


briliancy that dazzle and weary, but 


rathera great phosphorescence. Theair 
seems vibrant with it; it has a warmth, 
a strangely human element, that is not 
usual with electric light. And if one 
comments upon this, the omnipresent 
person charged with facts will pop out 
the information that this is because the 
lights are of but eight candle power, half 
that of the ordinary incandescent lamp. 

Then, too, one has the feeling that it 
is not artificial, but merely a transla- 
tion of nature. Twenty five miles away, 
a mighty column of water shoots down 
nearly two hundred feet upon a wheel, 
which whirls under the tremendous 
pressure, turning a cone shaped thing at 
the surface that looks like a top spinning 
upside down. Thus is the force of Niag- 
ara transformed into electricity, which 


ing Light, just as the World’s Fair at 
Chicago was the White City. The snowy 
beauty of the latter was -not.a whit more 
satisfying than’ the--Buffalo marvel. 
The City of Light: is one of those rare 
effects whose splendor makes the be- 
holder feel that there is enough of it, 
that there is nothing more to be desired. 
It gives one a sense of personal near- 
ness, and no human being can deny its 
fascination, whether he possesses only 
the most primitive intelligence or re- 
joices in cultured refinement far be- 
yond the standards of Boston. Moths 
are not the only creatures that are at- 
tracted by a candle, and there was never 
a candle like the Electric Tower. As 
long as I was in Buffalo I felt that great. 
gleaming shaft drawing me towards it. 
and when I stood on the Triumphal 
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“THE SAVAGE AGE IN THE WEST,” BY JOHN 
BOYLE, ONE OF THE GROUPS BEFORE THE 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING, TELLING 
THE STORY OF MAN. 


Fron a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


Causeway, which is as fine as its name, 
[ felt that there was nothing in the 
world like the City of Living Light. 
But when one is of the earth earthy, 
it is difficult to live up to such supernal 
heauty for any length of time. 


The ex- 
alted air is hard to breathe because of 


its rareness. Antzus-like, we must all 
touch foot to earth, and it is good to us. 
With the human love of contrast, we 
seek the Midway and the “ ballyhoo ” 
of the brass throated barkers, the fran- 
tic ravings of the bands, the weird post- 
ers, the gaping people—the shams of 
life, which, after all, are the familiar 
and therefore the real things. Further- 
more, one is justified in passing from 
the illumination to the aggregation of 
side shows, for the two are the best 
things of the Buffalo exposition. 


THE COLOR SCHEME A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


When I went to the Pan American it 
was with the preconceived notion firmly 
fixed in my mind that the color scheme 
was the chief beauty of the show. I 
had heard it called the Rainbow City. 
I expected to be startled and charmed 
by a display of prismatic hues. As to 
the illumination, I had a half baked idea 
that it would be like the transforma- 
tion scene at the end of the ballet, a 
sort of liqueur to top off the feast, a bit 
fiery, a bit sweet, to be taken from a 
sense of duty. As for the buildings, | 
knew they would be attractive, for ug- 
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THE MALL, LOOKING EASTWARD FROM THE COURT OF FOUNTAINS, SHOWING 


THE NORTH FRONT OF 


THE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 


From a copyrighted shotegraph by C. D. Arnold. 





THE CITY OF 


liness in architecture has gone out of 
fashion—for which let us pause and of- 
fer up thanks. I was certain that the 
Midway would be worth visiting. To 
begin with, there is much pleasure in 
being “conned *—is there any other 
word that expresses the idea ?—when 
you know it, and when the confidence 
man is skilful and eloquent. We ob- 
ject to being swindled only when we 
are deceived, which shows that our pride 
and not our pocketbook suffers most. 
When I came away, and struck a trial 
balance of my anticipations and the 
facts, 1 found that there was much to 
be credited to the profit side, due prin- 
cipally to the night display; but the 
color scheme fell far short of my ex- 
pectations. I had promised myself 
those fine glowing effects one sees along 
the Mediterranean, the strong, vigorous 
smashes of color. It was a brilliant con- 
ception, this idea of making the Pan 
American a rainbow city, but it seems to 
me that the execution falls short. Mind 


you, this is a one man view, and Mr. 
Turner knows more about color than I 
could absorb during a lifetime. 


It is 
not a failure—and heaven knows there 


LIVING LIGHT. 






































“THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT,” BY HERBERT 
“ADAMS, ONE OF THE GROUPS BEFORE THE 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING, TELLING 
THE STORY OF MAN. 


From a copyrighted photograph by C.D. Arnel. 


was opportunity for a ghastly one—but 
it seems to me that it is not a success 
because of timidity. Its virtues are neg- 
ative. Mr. Turner tried to tell the story 
of man’s progress in the colors, as | 
understand it. It is a sad, faded story, 
if the colors are to be credited. The 
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THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE, THE STATE 


ENTRANCE TO 


THE MAIN COURT OF THE PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITION. 


from a copyrighted photograrh by C.D. Arnold 
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washed out blues and yellows would in- 
dicate that poor, feeble man was dis- 
couraged the greater part of the time. 
Only the browns, indicating the period 
of study, I presume, and the greens— 
you can draw your own conclusion of 
what they tvpify—had any assertive- 
ness. .I could not help but feel that if 
Mr. Turner had used strong colors, if he 
had been more elemental and less dilet- 
tante, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. Perhaps my taste is voiced 
hy Eugene Field’s lines: 

Any color, so long as it’s red, 


Is the color that suits me best ; 
Though I will allow there is much 
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able to see more of it. The principal 
buildings are crowded so closely togeth- 
er that much of the beauty is missed, be- 
cause when one goes to an exposition he 
hasn’t time to hunt out things. They 
must smite him vigorously in order to 
receive recognition. The first impres- 
sion is that everything was sacrificed for 
the big court area. Then one wonders 
if the buildings were piled one upon an- 
other in order to make sightseeing 
casier. Asamatter of fact,the harmony 
of the whole design is so perfect, and 
so skilful is the execution, that the in- 
dividual buildings do not stand out as 
they otherwise might. 





to be said 





For yellows and green and the 
rest ; 
3ut the feeble tints which some 
affect 
In the things they make or buy 
Have never—I say it with all re- 
spect— 
Appealed to my critical eye. 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE 
EXPOSITION. 


As for the architecture, 
I am sure I should have 
enjoyeditmore had Lbeen 
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Yet they differ widely. 
The Renaissance — stvle 
gives an architect free- 
dom to do pretty much 
anything he chooses, and 
the chances have not been 
neglected here, but in 
some mysterious way the 
relations are preserved. 
The Triumphal Bridge, 
designed to balance the 
Electric Tower—the apex 
of the whole composi- 





























THE GREAT ELECTRIC TOWER, DESIGNED BY 
TURAL FEATURE OF THE 


J. 
PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


J. HOWARD, THE MOST STRIKING ARCHITEC- 


From a copyrighted photograth by C. DP. Arnold. 
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LIVING LIGHT. 





tion—is one of the best things. 








The four great pylons, with their 
sculptures illustrating national 
power and glory welcoming the 
world to the exposition, and 
adorned with garlands of shields 
and many colored flags, are won- 
derfully impressive, and the fact 
that they are apart and have 
breathing room’ gives them a 
dignity and strength denied to 
many features of the show. 

All the principal buildings are 
deserving of a space by them- 
selves. But, crowded as they 
are, one feels that it will take 
time to see them, to disentangle 
them from their neighbors, and 
he postpones this to another 
day—which never comes. But 
there are less pretentious things ; 
the pergolas, for instance, ex- 
tending in a wide sweeping curve 
with rows of white columns, look 
like a Pompeiian trellis; the ter- 
races running along on either 
side of the Court of Lilies and 
the Court of Cypresses, retired, 


cool spots, with statues half 
hidden behind inviting greenery, 
are like bits of Versailles. 

The symmetry of the whole 


plan is remarkable. Buildings, 





IN FRONT OF THE 


MANUFACTURES 
BUILDING. 


From a copyrighted photograph by 
C.D. Arnold. 











waterways, corridors, walks, 

















fountains, the landscape gar- 
dening—all are component parts 
of a harmonious whole. The grounds 
embrace but three hundred and _fifty 
acres, a third of the space used for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, and yet, save 
the compression about the central court, 
there is nowhere a sense of crowding. 
And when the fair is illuminated, one 
realizes that if the buildings were not 
so close together much of the glory of 
this nocturnal scene would be lost. 


ART AT THE PAN AMERICAN, 

The sculpture of all expositions, if 
it be fine, is a painful subject to the 
casual visitor, because he knows that he 
is bound to miss ever so many things he 
wishes to see. Especially is this true of 
the groups and figures that are a part of 
the decorations of the buildings. There- 
ore, when one attempts to particular- 
ze, it is with the realization that it is an 


invitation to critics with different opin- 
ions. But surely the mounted sculp- 
tures on the pylons of the Triumphal 
Bridge could not fail to command atten- 
tion. Philip Martiny’s . Fountain of 
Abundance did not appeal to me, be- 
cause there was too much of it. Abun- 
dance isn’t always inviting. I preferred 
the near by group representing “ Agri- 
culture,” by A. P. Proctor, at the corner 
of the Court of Fountains. I liked it 
much better than the same artist’s 
“ Manufactures ” on the opposite side. 
One of the most impressive groups is in 
a side show, “ Venice in America,” on 
the Midway, the work of Ernest Biondi. 
It is a bronze with ten life size figures 
called “ The Saturnalia,” a tremendous 
ly vigorous thing that breathes . the 
spirit of Rome’s decadence with a real- 
ism that is almost appalling. 
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duty. 


Probably that is 














why I saw nothing that 


awakened my enthusi- 
asm. It is a Pan Amer- 
ican show, and_— the 
* pans ” have responded 
nobly. Many _ persons 
who are interested in the 
Central and South Amer- 
ican countries assured 
me that their exhibits 
are very complete and 
instructive. 
Unfortunately, those 

















“** AGRICULTURE,” BY PHIMISTER PROCTOR, ONE OF THE GROUPS IN THE 
MAIN COURT, SYMBOLIZING THE WORKS OF MAN. 


From a copyrighted photegraph by C.D. Arnold. 


As for the pictures, the collection of 
the works of American artists is a very 
complete one, and because of their rep- 
resentative character and their high ex- 
cellence the gallery is well worth study, 
to use a guide book phrase. 


THE TECHNICAL SIDE OF THE SHOW. 


Thus far nothing has been said about 
ihe contents of the buildings, and not 
much will be here written. I did them 
with a steadfast and conscientious thor- 
oughness which savored of fanaticism, 
supported in the effort by a sense of 


whose lot it has been to 
attend many expositions 


have grown blasé. We 
wander through — the 


buildings and dare the 
exhibits to surprise and interest us. We 
expect to be bored. It is curious how 
people will turn from magnificent dis- 
plays that cost thousands of dollars to 
watch some young woman with nimble 
fingers and a nimbler tongue making 
visitors buy things they do not want at 
a concessionaire’s stand. Most of us 
possess a kindly Christian spirit, born 
of a sense of personal superiority, that 
makes us look with pleasure upon the 
cozening of others. 
I saw nothing inside the buildings of 
the Pan American to startle me out of 
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THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING, VIEWED FROM THE COURT OF FOUNTAINS. 


From a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold. 
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IN THE COURT OF CYPRESSES, BETWEEN THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING AND THE MANUFACTURES 
BUILDING. 


From a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold 


my attitude of indifference. The World's important features of an exposition. 
‘Fair was so tremendous, so universal, so Ethnologically, it is not as complete as 
complete, that years must pass before it might well be, for it is far more in- 
another can compare with it. The ad- teresting to look upon strange peoples 
vances that have been made in the in- in a reproduction of their natural sur- 
terval are largely along technical lines. roundings than it is to see their work 
At Buffalo, in the electrical building, only. The African village is impressive- 
and in fact everywhere, things were to lv savage, and when the half nude wom- 
be seen that fascinated those familiar en dance they suggest certain effects 
with the science; but to the mind that seen on Broadway in summer in a most 
cannot grasp electricity at all, and I startling way. The popular feminine 
fear it is a dark mystery to most of us, attire of last summer shows how nearly 
there was little that was new and under- we had reverted to elemental conditions. 
standable. The government exhibit. The Philippine village is very complete, 
which contains almost nothing that is and visitors go there with a sense of 
novel, appealed to more visitors. That proprietorship. This is true also of the 
which one can see in a dozen places in Hawaiian village, and one is uncertain 
Washington is gathered under one roof whether the natives’ wonderful swim- 
at Buffalo, and arranged in the most ming or their love songs, those plain- 
attractive fashion. tive, melancholy, enticing melodies, 
make the stronger impression. The In- 
dian village is the biggest thing on the 
In one respect the Pan American is Midway, both in point of space and in 
bigger than its predecessors, and that is numbers. The Mexican village, with its 
in its side shows. Much space has been pretty dancing girls and the sham bull 
given over to the Midway, which has fight; the Japanese village, which over- 
now come to be recognized as one of the flows the whole grounds in the form of 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDWAY. 

















jinrikishas—drawn, as a_ rule, by 
voung Americans—and the “ Beautiful 
Orient,” which is, of course, like the 
* Streets of Cairo,” are all interesting, 





although more attention is paid to the . 


stage shows than to anything else. 
There are thrillers, of which the “ Trip 
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thousand admissions daily, of which 
probably twenty five thousand were 
paid. No doubt the excessively hot 
weather of the early part of the summer 
kept many people away. During this 
dog day period hundreds of young wom- 
en walked about with sleeves rolled up 
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THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC ILLUMINATED BY ELECTRIC LIGHT—IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE FOUN- 
TAIN OF ABUNDANCE, IN THE BACKGROUND THE HORTICULTURE BUILDING. 


From a copyrighted photograph by C. D. Arnold. 


to the Moon ” is the best, and many pic- 
torial and theatrical shows. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF AN EXPOSITION. 


Take it all in all, the Pan American 
is worth going to see, which answers the 
question most frequently asked of those 
who have visited it. When I was there, 
in the dog days, it had not been a finan- 
cial success. In the latter part of July 
the gate registers recorded about forty 


to elbows and hats fastened to their 
belts, while their coatless escorts carried 
canes, probably to indicate that the ab- 
sence of a coat did not mean that they 
had left work for a few minutes. 

Then, too, the managers of the show 
complain that the railroads have not 
treated the exposition fairly in the mat- 
ter of special rates. Still another rea- 
son for the small attendance can be 
traced to the management itself. Up 
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IN THE MIDWAY—THE PHILIPPINE VILLAGE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by C.D. Arnold. 


to the day set for the opening it was a 
very well advertised show. Then the 
opening had to be postponed for twenty 
days, and when the crowd was invited 
io come the exposition was still far 
from complete. The bond holders, who 
control the finances, shut off all the ad- 
vertising, and interest subsided. It 
seems to be true that, no matter how 
great an exposition may be, no matter 
how successful in carrying out a splen- 
didly broad idea, the methods and in- 
stincts of the showman are required to 
get people inside the gates. 

But, after all, there is only one feature 
of the Pan American that is stamped 


IN THE MIDWAY—“A TRIP TO THE MOON.” 
From a copyrighted photograph by C.D. Arnold. 


indelibly upon my consciousness. I feel 
now that I could afford to have missed 
the fantastic rainbow buildings, and 
the displays in them, the fine landscapes, 
the sculptures, the gondolas in glowing 
waters, the imitations of Versailles; but 
had I missed the illumination I should 
feel that something had been denied me 
that I could never again have the priv- 
ilege of enjoying. It seems to me now 
that I shall never hear a band playing 
in the night without thinking of the es- 
planade, when the music was floating 
over the great court and all was nothing- 
ness outside the supernal glory of the 
City of Living Light. 












































THE MIDWAY 


From a copyrighted photcgraph by 


AT THE PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION—THE AMUSEMENT ANNEX HAS COME TO BE REC- 
OGNIZED AS A NECESSARY DEPARTMENT OF EVERY GREAT EXPOSITION. 


D. Arnold. 
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PLAYS THAT PLEASED LONDON. 

The Londen theatrical season, which is 
at its height in the late spring and early 
summer, invariably casts shadows ahead 
on.the dramatic year that begins in New 
York the following autumn. This may 
not continue indefinitely, for the English 
play supply is becoming more and more 
a matter of serious concern to managers 
across the water, while our native output 
has recently taken an encouraging spurt. 
In fact, during the coming winter Amer- 
ican playwrights will be represented on 
many London stages. However, one’s 
present concern is with existing condi- 
tions, and before snow flies Broadway will 
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End Audiences. 

The most popular play of the London 
year was undoubtedly “The Second in 
Command,” written by Robert Marshall, 
author of “ A Royal Family,” and brought 
out by Cyril Maude’s stock company at 
the Haymarket. While it lacks the 
abundance of “smart” speeches that lent 
such sparkle to Captain Marshall’s other 
military comedy, “His Excellency the 
Governor,” it contains more of real hu- 
man nature. The army element is very 
much to the fore in it. Although the 
Boer war is dragging along to the end of 
its second year, the English still take deep 
interest in martial themes, and this clever 
playwright has reckoned with his host in 
giving the British public its fill of Tommy 
Atkins. 
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JULIE OPP, PLAYING ‘‘MARITA” WITH WILLIAM 
FAVERSHAM IN “A ROYAL RIVAL.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
9M 





LILY HANBURY AS “MARITA” IN THE LONDON 
PRODUCTION OF “A ROYAL RIVAL.” 


From her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 






































IRVING BROOKS, WITH KATHER- 
INE OSTERMAN IN 
VAUDEVILLE. 


From a photograph by Morrison, 
Chicago. 


Cyril Maude, who created the hero in 
London, is short in stature, and plays the 
part with a lisp which he used as Lord 
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EMMA CAMPBELL, IN THE PIKE 
THEATER STOCK COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 

From a photograph by Schloss, 
New York. 





H. REEVES SMITH, WHO CREATED 
“ CAPTAIN JINKS,” NOW STARRING 
IN “A BRACE OF PARTRIDGES.” 
From a photograph by Schloss, 


New York. 


Bapchild in “The Maneuvers of Jane.” 
It was he who enacted the title réle in 
the London presentation of “ The Little 















































LILY BRAYTON, WHO PLAYED “VIOLA” WITH 
BEERBOHM TREE IN “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


Froma photograph by the London Stereoscopic Co., London. 


JOBYNA HOWLAND, APPEARING IN THE MUSICAL 
COMEDY, “THE MESSENGER BOY.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 
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Minister.” Of course self 








sacrifice is a much worn 
theme, but Mr. Marshall man- 
ages to make the plot seem 
novel by making policy and 
inclination dovetail in the 
heroine’s marriage plans. He 
then proceeds to build his 
complication atop of this 
apparently happy outcome in 
the shape of the disturbing 
conscience of a marplot 
brother. After engaging 
herself to the major, whom 
she does not love, in order to 
oblige her aunt, on whose 
charity she suddenly finds 
that she has been subsisting, © 
this obliging young woman 
breaks with her tiancé to ac- 
cept his superior officer, a 
man whom she does love, and 
whose influence can pull her 
brother out of dire straits. 
This proceeding would have 
cut the piece short in the 
third act had not the 
precious brother; ignorant of 
the true state of his sis- 
ter’s heart, imagined that 
she was throwing over the 
major simply as an act of 
sisterly self sacrifice. He 
straightway attempts to set 
matters right by making a 
clean breast of things to the 
colonel. 

All this is pleasingly set 
forth in the play, whose third 
act closes strong. only to give 
place to a final one which 
limps sadly by contrast. It 
is conventional and dull. The 
real lovers are reunited, and 
the major gets the Victoria 
cross as a consolation prize; 
but, though this satisfies the 
audience, a sense of some- 




















thing missing will not down. 








One would prefer the actual 








that each is true to the other, 


about “ off stage.” However, 
the dramatist has captured success with 
his three acts, in this respect closely re- 
sembling Clyde Fitch, so possibly it would 
be greedy to demand more. Moreover, the 
play is thoroughly clean. 

In striking contrast to the petering out 
of “The Second in Command,” is the 
finale to “ The Wilderness,” wherein the 











sight of M uriel and the james K. HACKETT, AS ‘DON CESAR DE BAZAN” IN HIS NEW 
colonel making the discovery PLAY “DON CASAR’S RETURN,” FOUNDED ON THE 


SAME THEME AS “A ROYAL RIVAL.” 


instead of having it come Drawn from a photograph by Frank, New York. 


real interest does not begin until after 
eleven o’clock. This is the play written 
by the young English actor, H. V. Es- 
mond, as the successor to his “ When We 
Were Twenty One,” brought out in New 
York by Nat Goodwin and Maxine El- 
liott, who introduce it te London this fall. 
“The Wilderness ” was put forward about 
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Easter by George Alexander at his St. in this case she does not discover that she 
James’ Theater, and he found in it his really loves him, until afterwards. The 
first drawing card in two seasons. background of the two plays, however, is () 
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BLANCHE WALSH, STARRING IN “‘ JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND.” 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


In some respects the plot resembles that very different. Mr. Esmond has aimed 
of “The Second in Command.” There to give his story an idyllic tinge by laying 
are a rich suitor and a poor one, and the his second act in the heart of a wood, 
heroine marries the rich man, although with a fairies’ ring and two children to 
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SHERIDAN BLOCK, WHO WAS THE LISLE LEIGH, OF THE KEITH JOHN C. RICE AS “ FRANK PERRY” 











FRENCH KING, WITH MANS- STOCK COMPANY, PROVI- IN THE FARCE “ARE YOU 
FIELD IN “HENRY V.” DENCE. A MASON?” 
From a photograph by Baker, From a photograph by Stein, From his latest photograph by 
Columbus. Milwaukee. Sarony, New York. 
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ELECTA GIFFORD, AN AMERICAN 
WHO HAS ACHIEVED SUC- 
CESS IN OPERA ABROAD, 


From a photograph by Ford, 
Madison. 
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EDWIN T. EMERY, LEADING JU- 
VENILE AT THE ALCAZAR, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


From his latest photograph by Uchi- 
gama, San Francisco, 


S. WILLARD, THE ENGLISH ACTOR WHO TALKS OF BUILDING A 
THEATER IN LONDON IN ORDER THAT HE MAY 
OWN THE RIGHTS TO PLAYS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From his latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 














ADELAIDE NORWOOD, A FAVORITE SOPRANO OF THE 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY. 


Drawn from her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


play about it; but the boy and girl of 
“The Wilderness ” do not escape the sus- 
picion of having been lugged in by the 
heels simply to please the fancy of the 
man who sets the puppets on the wires. 
Far more entertaining are the old lady 
and her son of the first act, who serve no 
other purpose in the plot than to afford 
the heroine a chance to impress the form- 
er into service as a chaperon at the tea 
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GRACE DUDLEY, ONE OF THE MANY PRETTY GIRLS 
IN “FLORODORA.” 


Drawn from a thotograph by Marceau, New York. 


room. But the episode is_ cleverly 
handled, and without it the introductory 
scene would be dull indeed. 

The Empire stock is likely to get “ The 
Wilderness,” and George Alexander’s 
part ought to fit Richman like a glove. 
What Margaret Anglin will do with the 
opposite réle is more of a problem. The 
girl is of the ingénue type, with no oppor- 
tunity to wallow on the floor and tear a 














passion to tatters. Miss Anglin might 
serve better as. the somewhat stately 
: Muriel Mannerina of “The Second in 
‘J Command,” but that play was claimed on 
sight by John Drew. Both pieces leave a 
pleasant taste in one’s mouth, and are of 
the sort that one would be likely to rec- 
ommend one’s friends not to miss. 

Not so much can be said for “ Sweet 
and Twenty.” Its story twangs the much 
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thumbed string of the love of two 
brothers for one woman, and Basil Hood, 
the author, does not seek out variations 
on his theme, as Marshall and Esmond 
have done, either by making the woman 
an unworthy one, or by bestowing her on 
the elder brother, in defiance of stage- 
land’s traditions. The child crops out 
prominently in this play, too. Indeed, 
almost all the humor is of the childish 
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MARIE STUDHOLME, NOW APPEARING AS “DORA SELBY,” IN “THE TOREADOR,” THE NEW MUSICAL 
COMEDY AT THE LONDON GAIETY. 


From her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London, 
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type. The entire story leaves the impres- moreof him. It was his hand that shaped 
sion of a curtain raiser whose ingredients the tiresome story of “The Rose of 
have been passed under a heavy rolling Persia,” and yet, in spite of the dis- 









































GRACE ELLISTON, WHO WAS THE SECRETARY IN “THE TYRANNY OF TEARS” AND “ WINIFRED 
YESTER” IN “‘THE SHADES OF NIGHT.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


pin in order that they may spread over astrous failure of that alleged comic 
three acts. opera, his latest outrage in the musica! 

Those Americans who know Basil line, “The Emerald Isle,” has been 
Hood’s work have little reason to expect bought for America, doubtless with the 












































hope that Arthur Sullivan’s posthumous 
score will win favor for it. It must be 
the regard which Londoners have for the 
dead composer which caused this dull con- 
coction to run through the summer at the 
Savoy, the home of “Patience” and 
“The Mikado.” Its fate in New York 
would seem to be sealed unless, from pa- 
triotic motives, the Irish contingent will 
rally to its support. The score, completed 
by Edward German, is commonplace, and 
the book, where it is not unspeakably silly, 
is very dull. 

The first of the London plays to be pre- 
sented to American audiences is “A 
Royal Rival,” in which Lewis Waller 
made a hit last spring. Mr, Frohman at 
once secured the American rights for 
Faversham. The piece is showy and well 
caleulated to put its leading man in the 
best possible light. Waller filled the 
swashbuckling réle admirably, a good 
singing voice materially assisting him. 
What Faversham will do in this respect 
remains to be proven, as these lines are 
written before the piece sees the Ameri- 
ean footlights. 

The scene is in Spain, and in the first 
act Don Cesar de Bazan is under sen- 
tence of death by hanging for fighting 
a duel in Holy Week. Meantime the 
king has become enamored of a gipsy 
street singer, Marita, and his chief min- 
ister, Don Jose, secretly in love with the 
queen, is anxious to further the acquaint- 
ance between the gipsy and his majesty, 
which may help him with his own amour. 
He plans to bring her near to the king 
by giving her a place in the queen’s serv- 
ice; but to enter the royal household a 
girl must be of noble rank, and this is 
the problem confronting Don Jose when 
the arrest of Don Cesar suggests a solu- 
tion. The wily minister assures Marita 
that her ambition for a place in the 
queen’s household shall be fulfilled if she 
will simply marry a man for his title. 
He then goes to Don Cesar, smarting 
under the ignominy of meeting death by 
hanging instead of musket shot, and of- 
fers to procure him a soldier’s taking off 
if he will consent to wed a woman closely 
veiled, and to ask no questions about it. 
Seeing in this something to gain and 
nothing to lose, the young nobleman con- 
sents, and, being a devil may care sort of 
blade, enters upon the preparations for 
the ceremony with a certain grim humor 
that makes effective stage business. But 
while he is roystering with the soldiers 
who are to shoot him, the young appren- 
tice who has brought him to this sorry 


pass (it was Don Cesar’s championship, 
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of the lad against the cruelty of his 
master that led to the duel) manages to 
extract the bullets from the muskets a la 
“ Secret Service ”—or rather it should be 
the other way round, the original “ Don 
Cesar de Bazan” antedating the Gillette 
play by several years. 

Behold Don Cesar, then,in the next act, 
a married man supposed to be dead, and 
the king masquerading as Don Cesar in 
order to win the favor of the fair Marita. 
But the real Don Ceasar, meeting the lat- 
ter out driving with another lady, 
promptly loses his heart to her, and on 
inquiry learns that she -is the Countess 
de Bazan. He goes at once to the palace 
of the Marquis of Montefiore, where he 
finds she is staying, and here, meeting 
Don Jose, he demands his wife. The min- 
ister passes off the unprepossessing 
Marchioness of Montefiore as the bride, 
and Don Cesar, glad to be rid of her, is 
about to accept a sum of money to de- 
part when Marita chances to pass through 
the room and Don Cesar hears her ad- 
dressed as Countess de Bazan. Discover- 
ing the trick that has been played upon 
him, he precipitates a lively scene, in 
which Don Jose is held up at the point of 
a pistol. In the last act Don Cesar rescues 
Marita from the toils of the king by ex- 
posing Don Jose’s designs upon the queen, 
and a happy ending follows. 

Henry Irving’s season, which opened at 
Easter and closed on July 20, was de- 
voted for the most part to repertoire. His 
new production, “ Coriolanus,” made only 
a minor impression; but he had little 
reason to complain of the support given 
to the old favorites. These included 
“The Lyons Mail,” “Waterloo” and 
“The Bells,” “Louis XI,” and “The 
Merchant of Venice”; also the revival of 
Wills’ “ Charles I.” The last can searcely 
be counted on to gain such approval in 
New York as was accorded to it in Lon- 
don, where just now anything appertain- 
ing to the majesty which doth hedge an 
English king seems ‘to find an attentive 
public. Although he cannot light on a 
suitable new play, Irving is still the idol 
of London theatergoers. There is a 
rounded out completeness to the applause 
at the Lyceum seldom heard in an Ameri- 
ean house, and cheers mingle with the 
handelapping. 

A new comedy over which London has 
been laughing heartily, but for which 
New York may have to wait some time, 
is “ The Man from Blankley’s.” It is the 
work of F. Anstey, author of so many 
fantastic tales. Charles Hawtrey, whose 
methods are somewhat akin to those of 
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William Gillette, produced it last spring, 
as a successor to “A Message from Mars.” 
The story of “ Blankley’s ” turns on a din- 
ner party, the first act showing the arrival 
of the guests, the second being entirely 
occupied with the serving of the dinner it- 
self, while the third transports the action 
back to the drawingroom. Blankley’s 
is supposed to be to London what the big 
department stores are to New York and 
Chicago, and the “ man” is an individual 
who is hired there at the eleventh hour to 
take the place of a missing guest. The 
fun of the comedy, however, is derived 
not from this convenient arrangement, 
but from the fact that the fourteenth in- 
dividual turns out to be not a hired guest 
at all, but a “ real live lord ” who intended 
to dine next door but mistook the house. 

As presented at the Prince of Wales’, 
the piece is almost faultlessly cast, and it 
is well that this is so. Situations are few 
and far between, and success depends on 
the actors. Mr. Hawtrey is, of course, the 
supposititious man from Blankley’s, and 
Fanny Brough, pleasantly remembered by 
Americans for her work in “ My Daughter 
in Law,” leaves nothing to be desired as 
the hostess who keeps a careful eye on the 
hired guest, whispering him directions as 
to what wine he may take, and so on. The 
child, who appears to be in high favor 
with the English playwright just now, is 
the eight year old daughter of this lady, 
who is admitted to dessert and who pre- 
cipitates the beginning of the end. 

It is probable that America will have 
the chance to pass judgment upon ‘an- 
other English comedy which focuses on 
a social gathering. “The Night of the 
Party” recalls faintly Henry Arthur 
Jones’ “ The Lackey’s Carnival,” tried by 
Charles Frohman in his London theater 
about a year ago. But the Jones piece 
was a decided failure, whereas this new 
farcical comedy by Weedon Grossmith 
has enjoyed a prosperous transatlantic 
run. The “party” is given at midnight 
by Crosbie, valet to Frank Frayne, in the 
latter’s bachelor apartments. As might 
be expected in farceland, Frayne returns 
unexpectedly as the function is at its 
height, and at the same time a certain Lady 
Hampshire, living unhappily with her 
husband, also appears, to announce that 
she has left her liege lord for good andall, 
and to ask her dear friend Frayne to 
advise her what to do next. Their talk 


is overheard by various “ gentlemen’s gen- 
tlemen,” concealed hastily in different 
niches of the room, and the rest of the 
piece is taken up with the efforts of these 
gentry to trade on the information they 
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have thus unexpectedly acquired. As 
Lady Hampshire has meanwhile gone 
back to her husband, trouble of serious 
dimensions may be looked for at any 
minute. Matters are further involved by 
Crosbie’s habit of impersonating his 
master, but the play winds up with a clev- 
er last act, in which disaster is averted 
through master becoming man in turn. 

The valet is played by the author of 
the farce, a brother of George Grossmith, 
of monologue renown. He is as smooth 
tongued a rascal as ever carried a napkin 
under his arm, and he has found some 
capital companions, especially in Flam- 
bert, late servant to a duke, who prates 
about “ servatorial ” duties and privileges 
as one might of the prerogatives of the 
crown. 





NEW MUSICAL COMEDIES, 


HOME MADE. 


FOREIGN AND 


“The Toreador” is the Gaiety’s suc- 
cessor to “ The Messenger Boy.” Judging 
by the interest Londoners have taken in 
it since its production last June, its lease 
of life is likely to be as long as that of 
the one “ Boy” and the various “ Girls ” 
that have preceded it—that is to say, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty 
months. The Spanish background fur- 
nishes an excuse for picturesqueness in 
the costuming, and, while the story is not 
as clear as that of “The Runaway Girl,” 
nor as clever as “The Cireus Girl,” nor 
as dainty as “San Toy,” there is suffi- 
cient thread of entertainment on which 
to hang clever lyrics set to catchy tunes. 
As to the latter, the impression of a single 
hearing notes the lack of special favor- 
ites, such as “Only a Bit of String,” 
“ Follow the Man from Cook’s,” “ Listen 
to the Band,” and “ Rhoda,” to attract 
another visit; nevertheless, the average 
of the numbers is bright and well turned. 

As to the fun, this revolves about a 
footman, played in London by Edmund 
Payne, who is of about the same stature 
as James T. Powers, to whom the part 
will fall when done in America, possibly 
next season. In accepting a pass enti- 
tling him to enter Spain, he finds that 
he has transformed himself from Sammy 
Gigg, an English tiger out of a job, into 
Carajola, a renowned Spanish toreador, 
with an engagement to slay sundry vi- 
cious bulls soon after his arrival at Vil- 
laya, to which the scene changes from a 
flower shop in Biarritz. His awful funk 
at the prospect, masked under an effort 
to be bold, recalls Hopper in “El 
Capitan.” : 
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The heroine is Dora Selby, a ward in 
chancery, played by Marie Studholme, of 
whom a portrait is herewith presented. 
Miss Studholme visited America some 
few years ago as the main feature of “ An 
Artist’s Model,” a musical comedy of 
which she indeed proved to be the sole 
prop. As will be apparent from the pic- 
ture, she has lost none of her good looks. 

“The Silver Slipper” is the rather 
commonplace name of the new extrava- 
ganza designed to duplicate the run of 
“ Florodora.” Put on at the same theater, 
the Lyric, the work of the same author 
and composer, and with the same man, 
Willie Edouin, for leading comedian, 
few more carefully planned efforts to make 
the lightning of success strike in the 
same spot have gone into theatrical an- 
nals. And, if one is to judge by attend- 
ance, popular favor appears to have re- 
warded the attempt. 

“Florodora’s” laurels were won by 
that double sextet, of which everybody 
thinks whenever the opera is mentioned. 
There is absolutely nothing of the sort in 
“The Silver Slipper.” . Of the two 
endeavors to supply its place, the one falls 
absolutely flat, while the other, six French 
girls at a restaurant who tap the bells 
on the tables with their feet and flirt with 
the waiters, possesses that taint of vul- 
garity whose absence was one of the chief 
charms of the sprightly “ Florodora.” 

The story of the play is thin to at- 
tenuation. The scene opens at Shallamar 
Hall, a college for young men and maid- 
ens presided over by a rich and eccentric 
professor, whose hobby is the study of the 
planets. Through his telescope he dis- 
covers excitement in Venus, and then a 
mysterious silver slipper is picked up. 
The scene shifts for a few minutes to 
Venus itself, showing a court of justice 
convened there to mete out suitable pun- 
ishment to one Stella, found guilty of 
peering at Earth and the men thereon. 
According to the librettist, Owen Hall, 
Venus is peopled solely by women. Stella 
is banished to Earth and sentenced to 
remain there until she has found the 
slipper she has dropped. 

There is absolutely no reason why she 
could not have done this at once, except 
that it would have finished the play in the 
early part of the evening. What she does 
is to fall in love with a nephew of the 
astronomer, who forthwith loses his heart 
to Wrenne, daughter of Samuel Twanks, 
ex riding master and present charlatan, 
the réle which falls to Willie Edouin. 

The second act—there are but two—is 
taken up with the efforts of this trickster 
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to make a living at fairs by exhibiting 
the visitor from Venus. She, however, 
runs away from him in pursuit of 
Berkeley Shallamar, who gets into trouble 
with Wrenne in consequence. When a 
quarter past eleven has been duly reached, 
Twanks simply hands Stella her slipper 
and she returns to Venus, to the regret of 
nobody, least of all the audience, to most 
of whom she has proved a distinct bore 
from first to last. 

Meantime, at the London Daly’s “San 
Toy” plays on to bigger business than 
ever, although it is now in its third year. 
“Three Little Maids,” which had been se- 
cured to succeed it, has been shunted to 
the new Apollo Theater, with Edna May 
as one of the trio. It certainly seems odd 
that with so many good American come- 
dies as we are now turning out, when 
it comes to a cross between comedy and 
comic opera, we must hand the palm to 
England. The latest attempt to succeed 
on British lines is found in “ The Lib- 
erty Belles,” for which the indefatigable 
Harry B. Smith stands sponsor, and 
which concerns itself with schoolgirls and 
their lovers. One of the latter is Cyril 
Scott, as an Annapolis cadet, and another, 
little John Slavin, as a college boy, with 
Etta Butler and Sandol Milliken for the 
leading Belles. Taking a tip from Eng- 
land, the music has been supplied by sev- 
eral composers, so that something alto- 
gether different from the old time Casino 
musical comedy may be expected at the 
Madison Square. 

It was a musical comedy adapted from 
the German by this same Harry B. Smith 
that kept the Knickerbocker Theater open 
all summer. But credit can scarcely be 
awarded to Mr. Smith for this, nor would 
it be quite honest to assert that Francis 
Wilson’s drolleries accomplished the feat. 
As some one in the audience was heard 
to observe: “ Mr. Wilson works too hard 
for his points nowadays.” This may be 
due to the fact that his voice has grown 
stiller and smaller than ever, for which, 
of course, he is to be commiserated rather 
than criticised. Still, he is a thrifty per- 
son, and must have salted down a goodly 
sum. No one need be surprised to see 
Wilson’s “ positively last performances ” 
announced within a year or so. Eddie 
Foy, as the bibbling jailer, perhaps cap- 
tured more laughs than any other one 
feature of “The Strollers,” but without 
doubt the public took most kindly to the 
choruses. These Ludwig Englander man- 
aged to make particularly catchy, which 
is all that an American summer audience 
eares about. 
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SEVEN GOOD FRIENDS. 
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BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


THE SEVEN : 

CHARLOTTE, otherwise Mrs. McLean, a poster 
artist. 

CAMERON, her son. 

PAUL, @ sculptor. 

RUTH, @ magazine writer. 

LORRIMER FFLOYD, a caricaturist. 

LANSE 


Brae ambitious playwrights. 


Vil—An Outsider. 


you knew what it meant for a De 
Long to be earning her living!’ 
Charlotte said earnestly. “ Five years ago, 
they had everything; they were the people, 
up there. You remember them, Paul; you 
knew them one summer. And now Elsie is 
coming down here to give music lessons. 
We must help her, children. She wants 
to find an apartment in a studio building 
—‘a big room for pupils and a little hole 
to sleep in,’ she writes.” 

“T ean help her there,” said Paul. 

“ My little cousins might take lessons 
of her,” Evelyn added. 

Charlotte was meditating deeply. 

“T wonder if we couldn’t have her 
here, just for a week or so, till she gets 
settled,” she suggested. “Cameron, you’d 
have to give up your room and sleep on the 
cot in my workroom. Would you mind, 
dear?” 

“ Not a bit,” was the ready answer. 

“Very well, I’ll do it. And you must 
all come in and make it pleasant for her 
and help me out, won’t you?” 

“ Rather,” assented Paul. 

Ruth and Evelyn arrived early the next 
Sunday night, to find Charlotte setting 
the table for eight instead of the usual 
seven. Her face wore a dubious, some- 
what anxious expression. 

“ Has the lady come?” they asked. 

“Yes, last night,” said Charlotte with 
an unconscious sigh. “ Paul sent her up 
some lovely violets. Wasn’t it like him?” 

They nodded, a little wistfully. 

“ There’s no need of his being too nice 


“ec [F 


to her,” Ruth finally ventured, and then 
all three laughed in frank understanding. 
“We needn’t worry, I think,” Charlotte 
began. 
come in. 
meet.” 


“ She isn’t exactly his—oh, Elsie, 
Here are two of Us for you to 


A slender girl with elaborately dressed 
hair and a great deal of white satin collar 
came graciously forward. 

“Charlotte has told me so much about 
you all,” she said. “ Which of you is it 
that writes? That must be very nice.” 

“ Oh, it’s a good deal like hard work,” 
said Ruth, who was too simple and friend- 
ly to know condescension when she met it. 
Evelyn had drawn herself up into the most 
correct of attitudes and was looking the 
visitor over with a cool and guarded eye. 

“JT hope nothing will keep Paul away,” 
Charlotte said, to fill a pause. “He used 
to know Miss De Long several years ago.” 

“T wish I could remember him better,” 
said Miss De Long thoughtfully. “I knew 
so many men then; my life was so full— 
he was rather crowded out, don’t you 
know?” 

Ruth turned on the speaker such an 
amazed and offended countenance that 
Charlotte, to save her gravity, jumped 
up and hurried out to the kitchen. 

“Ruth, come and help me,” she called 
back. Ruth found her laughing to herself 
as she dried the lettuce leaves. 

“ Crowded out of her little seven by nine 
life—Paul! ” began the girl. “ isn’t that 
—preposterous ?” 

“Qh, it’s funny, 
Charlotte answered. 
sees everything.” 

“Ts it to save her amour propre, because 
he didn’t notice her? ” 

“T think she really believes it. 
things as she wants to see them. 
thank heaven we—that’s Paul now. 
and let him in, dearie.” 

Supper was a dreary occasion. What- 
ever the opinion that was expressed, Miss 
De Long gently set the speaker right and 
dismissed the subject. In the intervals she 
instructed them generously on matters so- 
cial, literary, and artistic. It was easy to 
read their attitudes. Cameron glared at 
her with open hatred when she courteous- 
ly put down his mother. Charlotte was ir- 
ritated, Ruth distressed, Ffloyd bored to 
rudeness, Lanse amused, and Evelyn keen- 
ly on guard, ready to hit back so subtly 
and intangibly that Miss De Long showed 
her instinctive deference; only Paul re- 
mained inscrutable. 


and it’s pathetic,” 
“That’s the way she 


She sees 
Oh, 
Go 

















“T know her kind,” Ffloyd said to Ruth, 
afterwards. “ She hunts up books nobody 
ever heard of, and then, when you admit 
you haven’t read them, she squeals out, 
‘You haven’t read that? Oh, you must! 
Promise me you will, at once!’ And you 
feel so like an ignorant boor that you do 
go and read the thing. But next time 
she’s got another all ready for you—‘ Now, 
don’t tell me you haven’t read that! Oh, 
Mr. Ffloyd, you have, surely! I can’t be- 
lieve it!’ That’s the way to make people 
think youw’re cultivated.” 

“T’d rather they’d think I had some 
manners,” Ruth answered. “Sh! She’s 
going to play.” 

Miss De Leng played beautifully; there 
was no doubt of that. They quite forgot 
and forgave in their enthusiasm for good 
work, crowding about the piano with 
eager comments. 

“Tf you can teach others to play like 
that, you won’t have any difficulty about 
pupils,” said Charlotte warmly. “I know 
several mothers who would be glad to ‘i 

“ Oh, I shall have all the pupils I can 
take,” interrupted Miss De Long, rising 
from the piano. “ The Carroltons and the 
Bradbury-Coles and the Stephen Le 
Grands and a number of those people are 
going to send their daughters tome. They 
think it so terrible that I should have to 
do it,” she went on earnestly, “but, do 
you know, I don’t feel that way about it at 
all. I am quite proud to earn money. I 
was telling dear Mrs. Bradbury-Cole so the 
other day at luncheon—but, of course, she 
couldn’t understand. Didn’t your friends 
make it hard for you, Charlotte, when you 
began to work?” 

“Oh, no—not the friends I cared 
about,” answered Charlotte tranquilly. 
“ Most of them were educated beyond that 
point. Do play something more, Elsie.” 

When the others had gone, and Cam- 
eron had said a sulky good night, Miss De 
Long leaned back and studied her patent 
leather slippers with an amused smile. 

“Your friends are really very interest- 
ing, Charlotte. I enjoyed meeting them,” 
she said. “ Your Paul has an attractive 
personality, in a way.” Charlotte winced 
and twisted in her chair, but said nothing. 
The other went on serenely: “I like his 
manner, too. And have you ever noticed 
what a good profile he has? He has looked 
up some apartments for me and given me 
a list. That was very nice of him.” 

“Yes, Paul is very—nice,” assented 
Charlotte, with a longing glance towards 
the door. 

“The one you called Evelyn attracted 
me the most,” Miss De Long pursued. 
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“She had a certain savoir faire, an air 
of social experience. She was rather more 
my kind than any of them, I fancy. She 
has been out to a certain extent, hasn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, I believe Evelyn has had—advan- 
tages.” Charlotte rose to her feet with a 
desperate movement. “ Now, you must 
be so tired; and we'll be out late at the 
opera tomorrow night. I’m not going to 
keep you up any longer.” 

“Well, it has been a very interesting 
evening,” concluded Miss De Long, follow- 
ing her down the hall to the room out of 
which Cameron had been turned. “I 
think one enjoys getting out of one’s own 
little set once in a while, don’t you? 
Whenever I’ve been in New York before, 
I’ve always seen just the same people—the 
Bradbury-Coles and the Stephen Le 
Grands and all those, you know. Don’t 
you think you get tired of your own sort, 
occasionally ? ” 

“JT should think you would,” said Char- 
lotte, very sympathetically. “ Good night, 
my dear.” 

The various members of Us generally 
viewed the opera from the top gallery, on 
a strictly Dutch basis, when they went 
at their own expense; but for this occa- 
sion Charlotte, after due reflection over 
the necessary nine dollars, had bought 
three seats in the dress circle and invited 
Paul to go with them. They were admir- 
ing each other’s general appearance in the 
parlor when Miss De Long swept in, trail- 
ing little ripples of accordion pleated chif- 
fon and drawing on very white gloves. 
With her came a faint atmosphere of vio- 
lets and cleaning fluid. 

“Won’t you need something on your 
head?” Charlotte suggested. “ You know, 
we are just going across in the car.” Miss 
De Long looked blank for a second. 

“ Oh, I didn’t think,” she said, recover- 
ing. “Yes, I’ll put on a hat.” And she 
rustled back to her room. 

Paul was distressed. 

“ Charlotte, I ought to have brought a 
carriage,” he exclaimed. “I’m growing 
into a Hottentot. Haven’t I time to run 
and “i 

“No, you have not,” said Charlotte 
firmly. “And I wouldn’t let you in any 
ease. She can go our way or—all ready, 
Elsie?” 

“ Does it look very funny?” asked Miss 
De Long anxiously. “ You see, I didn’t do 
my hair for it. It was stupid of me.” 

“You look just as pretty as possible,” 
Charlotte answered; and she talked reso- 
lutely all the way over in the ear, though 
Miss De Long was too much absorbed in 
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saving her gown to listen, and Paul bal- 
anced in front of them with a look of such 
acute distress in his eyes that she could 
have cried for him. 

“Paul, it’s all right; and we have fine 
seats,” she whispered to him as they en- 
tered the opera house. 

“T was a cad not to think of it,” he re- 
peated miserably. “Oh, I hate being poor 
with a woman! I’d rather never go near 
one than take her in a trolley car!” 

“ But you don’t feel that way with Us,” 
she urged. 

“No. Thank heaven, that’s different. 
But I can’t stand it with outsiders. This 
way, Miss De Long.” 

“Oh—up stairs!” she murmured. 
“Why, really, this is very nice,” she add- 
ed, as they took the seats Charlotte had 
chosen with such enjoyment of her reck- 
lessness. “ I’ve never been above the boxes 
before—though I know awfully nice 
women who go even higher than this. 
They say it’s not bad at all.” 

“ Why, we find the top gallery of all 
very much better than staying away,” said 
Charlotte. 

“ Well, really, I suppose you are perfect- 
ly safe not to meet any one you know,” 
said Miss De Long charitably. “ There, 
that is Mrs. Bradbury-Cole, in that third 
box. Striking, isn’t she ?—such very good 
form.” 

Charlotte looked helplessly across at 
Paul, who was staring straight in front 
of him with somber eyes. The overture 
had begun, but all that wonderful opera 
was dust and ashes to them both. When 
it was over, they rose in fervent relief and 
went sadly home, Miss De Long talking 
complacently between them. 

Thanks to Paul’s list, the apartment 
was soon found. Charlotte demurred at 
the rent, but Miss De Long thought it 
very cheap. 

“Tf you knew what the John Harveys. 
pay for their apartment!” she explained, 
and paid down three months’ rent in ad- 
vanee with a tranquil confidence in her 
own reasoning that made argument hope- 
less. The furnishing was done with ex- 
quisite taste, but with a disregard for cost 
that troubled Charlotte. 

“T simply cannot live in ugly surround- 
ings,” Miss De Long insisted; “and it 
would be very stupid, too, from a business 
standpoint. The place must be pleasant 
to come to—you have no idea how much 
atmosphere means to the sort of people I 
go with. And then, money will be coming 
in at the end of the month. The two 
Carrolton girls come on Wednesday for 
their first lesson, and Mrs. Bradbury-Cole 
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will send Marie Rose the moment T am 
ready ; and there are dozens more all ready 


to come. I don’t need to bother about 
money.” 

“Well, that is very comfortable,” ad- 
mitted Charlotte, half convinced, yet un- 
easy. “ And if you should need or want 
a few extra pupils, Evelyn’s little cousins, 
the 

“Oh, but I shall be very expens sive,” 
interposed Miss De Long; “ three dollars a 
lesson, any way, and probably four and 
five.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Charlotte quietly. 

Miss De Long moved into her new quar- 
ters on Friday, and Cameron helped her 
with such obvious joy that his mother had 
to keep a severe eye on him. 

“ T’ve enjoyed my stay with you, Char- 
lotte,” she said graciously. “ You have 
all been very kind, and I want you to come 
and take tea with me Sunday at five— 
Mr. Ffloyd and everybody. Will you tell 
them for me?” 

Charlotte promised, and drew a long 
breath as her guest drove away in a han- 
som. 

“You needn’t think I’m going,” began 
Cameron, instantly on the defensive. 

“ Dearie, I rather hoped we could all 
go,” said Charlotte gently. “ Her people 
and ours were so much to each other, years 
ago. She means well, too. Somehow, I’m 
sorry for her.” Cameron flung himself 
down disgustedly. : 

“ Oh, bother it! ” he exclaimed. “ I’m so 
blamed soft, I always do things when you 
go at it that way. And you know it. 
You’re taking a mean advantage of my 
weakness. Mother, you’re no gentleman.” 

She found the others harder to manage, 
but somehow Charlotte always had her 
own way. At five on Sunday they were all 
sitting more or less unhappily around the 
big, imposing room while Miss De Long 
played hostess with obvious kindness and 
tact. 

“T shall hope to see you all again,” she 
said graciously, when they left; but her 
tone implied, “in the next world.” 

“Now she has squared her obligation 
to you, Charlotte, by giving your friends 
a good time,” commented Evelyn as they 
strolled away. “ She can forget our names 
with a clear conscience as soon as she 
likes.” 

“ Heaven grant she does! ” murmured 
Ffloyd crossly. 

The weeks that followed were so busy 
for Charlotte that Miss De Long was 
rather crowded out, though the thought of 
her always brought a moment’s uneasi- 
ness, until the girl herself finally came to 




















call. She was more gracious than ever, 
but avoided the subject of her work, and 
dwelt so insistently on the luncheons and 
dinners that had been given in her honor 
that Charlotte felt all responsibility shift- 
ed from her shoulders, and was doubly 
cordial in her relief. 

“You might stay and have luncheon 
with me,” she suggested. “A little hash 
would be good discipline for you, after 
all your luxury.” 

Rather to her surprise, Miss De Long 
accepted at once, and seemed to enjoy the 
minced lamb and creamed potatoes and 
tea to a surprising degree. _ 

“Our café is very nice, but I get tired 
of it,” she apologized, as Charlotte served 
her a second time. “ This has such a good 
little home flavor.” 

Charlotte was pleased, but suspected 
nothing. 

It was two weeks before Miss De Long 
came again, and Charlotte exclaimed on 
seeing her. 

“ My dear, you’re overworking,” she pro- 
tested. “ Why, you’re as thin as a little 
cat. And you’re pale, too. I’m afraid 
town doesn’t agree with you.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t,” admitted Miss 
De Long. Her voice had lost a good deal 
of its assertiveness. “I don’t believe I’m 
so very well. My head rather aches. I 
thought perhaps you’d cheer me up.” 

The smile that went with the words 
was so troubled and wistful, so unlike the 
superb, condescending Elsie of other days, 
that Charlotte was touched and self re- 
proachful. 

“You poor child!” she exclaimed. 
“ And I’ve been too busy to wonder about 
you, even. Don’t you think a cup of tea 
would do you good? I’m dying for one, 
myself.” 

“ Why—if it’s no trouble,” said Elsie 
hesitatingly; and then the color rushed 
up into her cheeks and mortified tears 
came into her eyes; but Charlotte had left 
theroomanddidnotsee. Inafewmoments 
there was a little blue pot of tea breathing 
fragrance between them, and bread and 
butter sandwiches in thin triangles. Miss 
De Long lifted her cup with a hand that 
trembled. 

“Oh, it’s so good!” she exclaimed im- 
pulsively; and two tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

“My dear,” said Charlotte warmly, 
“ you’re homesick—that’s what is the mat- 
ter with you. And no wonder, striking 
out alone like this, after the way you’ve al- 
ways lived. Why won’t you come back 
here for a while? You can have Camer- 
on’s room and be as independent as you 
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please—go off to your pupils every morn- 
ing, and come back at dinner time. What 
do you say, Elsie? ” 

Elsie said nothing at all. She sat with 
her eyes on her hands, her lower lip caught 
sharply between her teeth. 

“Just as you like, you know,” Char- 
lotte added reassuringly. “Our way of 
living is very primitive. But if you’re 
dismal it might do you good, for a week 
orso. But if you don’t want to 

“T do want to—more than anything on 
earth,” interrupted the girl, in a voice 
that tried desperately to be steady. “ But 
I won’t come without telling you just— 
what is the matter. I haven’t any pupils, 
and my money is all gone, and I haven’t 
had—a real meal—for ” It was too 
hard; she could not finish. Her head went 
down on her arm. In an instant Charlotte 
was beside her, crying warmly. 

“You poor little girl! Why didn’t you 
come to me before? ” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” in a stifled voice. 
“You see, they didn’t go back on me at 
all; but the Bradbury-Coles went South— 
they hadn’t expected to—so of course that 
took Marie Rose away. And the Carrolton 
girls have been ill, and the Stephen Le 
Grands had engaged somebody else for the 
present, and that was the way with all 
of them. And I didn’t want to write home 
—it’s so hard to explain things. Mrs. 
Bradbury-Cole would have done every- 
thing for me if she hadn’t gone South. It 
all just happened.” 

“ Of course—I know just how things do 
happen.” Charlotte’s voice was resonant 
with sympathy. “And now finish your 
tea, Elsie, and then come and lie down 
in my room till dinner time. I’m so glad 
you came, my dear!” 

She put her guest into a wrapper, 
tucked her up in pleasant darkness, and 
then went off to hurry dinner along. 
Elsie lay in abject comfort, feeling the 
burden of herself shifted off her own 
hands, and reveling in her release. The 
door was not quite closed, and she could 
hear Charlotte moving about the flat. 
Then the front door shut, and Cameron’s 
step sounded in the hall. She was sink- 
ing into drowsiness when his voice, raised 
indignantly, brought her back with a 
start. 

“T don’t see why she should come and 
hang round your neck, mother,” he was 
declaring. “ You have enough to do. If 
she’s sick, why doesn’t she go to the Fitz 
Willie de Green people she’s always brag- 
ging about?” 

Charlotte evidently protested, for pres- 
ently he went on: 
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“No, I’m not selfish. I’d always give 
up my room like a shot for any one who 
cared about us in the least—though I’m 
two feet too long for that beast of a cot; 
I have to loop myself up at the foot. But 
she just uses us, and then snubs us after- 
wards.” 

Charlotte’s voice answered reprovingly, 
but the boy burst out: 

“Well, I don’t care. If she’s going to 
stay here, I’ll get out, that’s all. I can’t 
stand living in the house with a tin 
queen! ” 

The voices moved away. Elsie lay rig- 
idly still for a few moments; then she 
rose softly and dressed, pinned on her hat, 
tipping it well down over her tear stained 
eyes, and took up her gloves. But as she 
stepped out into the hall, the homely 
sound of table setting came to her, the 
faint clash of dishes and the ring of sil- 
ver. Then she heard Charlotte’s laugh, 
whole souled, sweet, and generous, as ir- 
resistible to the lonely girl as a lighted 
window to a lost wayfarer. She hesitated, 
and then, turning back, took off her things, 
crept into the wrapper once more, and laid 
her head on her arms. But the tranquil- 
lity was all gone. Her heart was very 
sore, and she had taken up the burden 
of herself again. 

“ Asleep?” said Charlotte’s voice at the 
door. “Come to dinner just as you are, 
Elsie; Cameron won’t be home. Or shall 
I bring it to you?” 

“No, Ill come;” and Elsie followed 
wearily to the table. The good dinner and 
Charlotte’s friendly cheerfulness warmed 
her a little in spite of herself. When it 
was over she turned bravely to her hostess. 

“Charlotte, will you help me to get 
some pupils?” she asked. 

“ Why, of course, I’d love to. But you 
don’t want to think of work for a few 
days. Wait till you’re rested.” 

“No; I want to begin tomorrow. Did 
you say that Evelyn had some cous- 
ins fe 

“ Yes, the two little Duncan Russells. 
I know they want some one right “4 

“ Not the Duncan Russells!” Elsie ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” said Charlotte quietly. “ Why 
not?” 

“Why, I never dreamed they could 
be-———” she broke off and colored under 
the other’s glance. “I don’t know—one 
hears so much of the Duncan Russells,” 
she explained, a little confusedly. “I’ve 
seen them at the Le Grands, but I never 
happened to meet them. Mrs. Bradbury- 
Cole knows them.” 

“They are very simple, well bred, nice 
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people,” said Charlotte; “and nobody in 
New York can help you so much as they 
ean. I'll write Mrs. Russell a note to- 
night.” 

Elsie moved restlessly about the room, 
her cheeks still flushed. Then she leaned 
her arms on the mantelpiece and rested 
her forehead against them. 

“ Oh, dear,” she said irritably. “It’s a 
nasty feeling, not to be—proud of your- 
self. I hate it.” 

“ But it’s very wholesome,” added Char- 
lotte. 

When bedtime came Elsie flatly refused 
to take Cameron’s room. 

“Tt will be only for a night or two, and 
there is no sense in turning him out, is 
there, Mr. Cameron?” she added, turning 
pleasantly to the boy, who had just come 
in. He colored furiously and protested 
in genuine distress, but she remained 
firm. 

“ Now I feel like a cad,” he exclaimed, 
after she had gone to bed. “She won’t 
be comfortable on that little cot, mother. 
Why didn’t you make her take my room? ” 

“We will tomorrow,” said his mother 
approvingly. 

Jt was very late when Elsie woke up the 
next morning. Charlotte had set up her 
easel in the little parlor and gone to work 
on a magazine cover, but the maid was 
hovering near, ready to prepare her guest’s 
bath and bring her an attractive break- 
fast. She came in refreshed and bright 
eyed, full of new courage. 

“Now, Charlotte, ’'m going to attack 
the town,” she said. “I expected it to 
come to me; now I'll try going to it.” 

“Tf you can spare five minutes first, 
you might let me sketch that hat,” Char- 
lotte suggested. “It is just what I want. 
Stand over there;. that’s right. Oh, 
bother—was that the door bell? Why, 
Harriet!” jumping gladly to her feet as 
a swish of skirts in the hall was followed 
by the entrance of an imposing woman 
who seemed to fill the room. 

“T got your note this morning, Char- 
lotte,” she began, “and I ran right down 
to see you about that little music teacher. 
I couldn’t make out her name - 

“ Not very little,” interrupted Charlotte 
hurriedly. “ Here she is—Miss De Long, 
Mrs. Russell.” 

“Oh, Miss De Long—why, I know all 
about you;” and she shook hands with 
irresistible cordiality. ‘ Now, I know we 
are interrupting Mrs. McLean’s work. 
Suppose you let me take you up to my 
house to talk business? That’s good. 
Charlotte, how is my beloved Paul?” 

“ My beloved Paul is all right—I don’t 
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know anything about yours,” returned 
Charlotte. 

“Jealous!” said the visitor, with a 
delighted laugh. “He’s coming to 
luncheon with me on Thursday.” 

“Then, I am coming, too,” declared 
Charlotte, laying down her brushes. 

“Indeed you are not. 
would come some other day—Friday ?” 


But I wish you ° 


‘ 
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“ No, Thursday ! ” Charlotte called after 
her defiantly. 

“Friday!” she returned from half way 
down the stairs. Then she turned to Elsie, 


still smiling. “Mrs. McLean is a very 
wonderful woman,” she said. “ You are 
fortunate to have her for a friend.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Elsie, with lowered 
eyes, 
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TOO LATE. 


Wanted—-a couple of years or more 
Untouched by the author’s pen, 

Somewhere in between Sixteen Four 
And Eighteen Nine or Ten! 


I’ve picked my man, and I’ve mapped my 
plan, 
But I’ve nothing more attempted, 
For there’s never a plot of time that’s not 
Been previously preémpted ! 


Wanted—a popular figurehead 
To lend historical force, 

Of whom the average man has read 
Quite as a matter of course. 





To Washington, Putnam, Lafayette, 
To Braddock or Gates, I’d grovel; 
But they’d all regret that “I mustn’t 
forget 
They’re used in another novel!” 


Wanted—a true Colonial oath 

Not in my neighbors’ books; 
Better than “ Gad!” more novel than both 
“Damme, sir!” and “ Gadzooks! ” 


But it’s ever my fate to arrive too late, 
And others have got possession 

Of every old and choice and bold 
Colonial day expression ! 


So I'll put my man and [ll put my maid 
And my half hatched plot away 

In a pigeonhole, for ’m much afraid 
They'll never see light of day! 


For it’s now I know that I’ve been too 
slow, 
And than all my rivals duller, 
For, sharper than I, they’ve squeezed quite 


dry 
The tube of Colonial color! 


VERSE AND CRITICISM— An off- 
hand judgment in rhyme that has 
double barreled merit. 


A paragraph in a recent issue of the 
literary supplement of the New York 
Times speaks of some “ Oxford rhymster ” 
who strolled into John Murray’s one 
morning with a newly printed copy of 
“Poems by Robert Louis Stevenson ” in 
his hand, singing: 

Austin, Austin, Austin, Dobby, Dobby, Dobby, 

Although writing verses seems to be your hobby, 

Stevenson can take you, with Messrs. Gosse and 

Lang, 

And knock your heads together with a bang, 

bang, bang. 


Now, the term “Oxford rhymster” 
sounds well, and is pleasantly suggestive 
of that broad scholasticism which, like 
lovely woman, can afford at times to stoop 
to folly. Nevertheless, the metrical lines 
quoted did not originate in Oxford, but 
were the utterance—it is doubtful if the 
author ever committed them to paper— 
of Mr. R. K. Munkittrick, as he arose 
from his chair in the Puck office after 
his first reading of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ Child’s Garden of Verse.” 

That there are plenty of Oxford rhym- 
sters who could have strolled about with 
those words on their lips after Mr. Steven- 
son’s fame had been thoroughly estab- 
lished, it is easy to believe; but it would 
be difficult te name one who could have 
voiced them in the way that Mr. Mun- 
kittrick did on the first reading of a then 
unknown poet. With the possible excep- 
tion of a cold in the head, nothing is 
easier to acquire than a reputation as a 
profound Shaksperian scholar, now that 
the fame of the great English dramatist 
has been thoroughly established for cen- 
turies, but the critic who could have an- 
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ticipated the judgment of posterity when 
“ Hamlet ” was a novelty as surely as Mr. 
Munkittrick did it in this instance would 
have been difficult to find three centuries 
ago. 

The lines themselves, moreover, are ex- 
cellent in quality. As an example of what 
is called the “nonsense verse” they are 
almost worthy of rank beside those of 
Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear. 





PERILS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY—A 
warning to naval officers who nar- 
rate their encounters with “insects.” 


The Schley affair is not the only naval 
controversy of the year. Another one has 
been raging around the head of Admiral 
Evans, provoked by a passage in his re- 
cently published autobiography, “ A Sail- 
or’s Log.” It was not such a very in- 
cendiary passage, one might have sup- 
posed. Without mentioning names, the 
gallant admiral hinted at a certain dif- 
ference, real or fancied, that arose some 
eighteen years ago between himself and 
the gentleman then at the head of the 
Navy Department, and dismissed it with 
the remark: 

I had felt the sting of insects before in my life, 
and did not consider them of much importance. 


This aroused the ire of the official in 
question, William E. Chandler, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy and Senator from 
New Hampshire, who sent to the depart- 
ment a very long and very caustic letter 
of complaint, vigorously attacking the ad- 
miral’s veracity and general character. It 
seems that in Secretary Long’s absence, 
his assistant, who hails from Mr. Chand- 
ler’s State, sympathized with the ag- 
grieved gentleman to the extent of de- 
livering himself of a formal and official 
rebuke to the offending sailor, informing 
him that his pleasantry is “reprehen- 
sible” and “subversive of discipline.” 

It looks as if “ Fighting Bob” might 
add to his “ Log ” a few more well chosen 
remarks about insects—even though he 
may not venture to publish them at 
present. 


A SANTIAGO MEMORY—The death 
of W. J. Chamberlin, one of the 
American journalists in Cuba. 


In its notice of the death of Wilbur J. 
Chamberlin, for many years one of its 
ablest writers, the New York Sun de- 
clared that the first account of the battle 
of Santiago which Mr. Chamberlin cabled 
to his paper, “when it was printed on 
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July 4, 1898, made every one see with the 
eyes of those who were there.” 

As a matter of fact, the long despatch 
printed in the Sun of that date (the third 
day after the battle) was conspicuously 
vague, confused, and inaccurate. It gave 
a highly colored picture of Colonel Roose- 
velt “ waving his sword,” a hundred feet 
in the lead of his regiment, and it de- 
voted nearly a column to a brilliantly im- 
aginative description of a marvelous 
charge made by the Seventy First New 
York, who “dashed out into the open, 
facing the fire of shrapnel that burst in 
their ranks, tearing holes four men deep,” 


. and routed the entire Spanish army, the 


American regulars, apparently, being too 
far behind to receive much attention. Be- 
yond this, the details in the Sun’s account 
were few and not luminous. 

This is not stated with any idea of 
criticising Mr. Chamberlin, who no doubt 
did as much as any one could have done 
to evolve an accurate and connected nar- 
rative amid the confusion that prevailed 
immediately after the Santiago fight. It 
is merely to point out that the war news 
printed by our newspapers is not always 
so trustworthy as those papers think— 
or say—that it is. 


‘BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI’’—A 
readable but highly inaccurate war 
book by an American correspondent. 


Comparisons may be odious, but they 
are interesting, and “Blue Shirt and 
Khaki,” in which James F. J. Archibald 
compares the British army with that of 
the United States, is a very readable book. 
Mr. Archibald bases his views upon his 
experiences in Cuba and South Africa. 
Naturally and properly enough, he is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the American 
soldiers, though he finds defects in their 
organization and equipment. For the 
British, he has some very warm praise and 
some very bitter criticism. He seems to 
suffer from the disease so prevalent among 
modern journalists—inability to make a 
statement that is not an over statement; 
and his carelessness as to his facts is ex- 
treme. In the single page in which he 
briefly reviews the Santiago campaign 
there are at least half a dozen palpable 
misstatements. 

The chief contrast that Mr. Archibald 
draws between the. blue shirted fighting 
man and his cousin in khaki is that the 
American is a “natural soldier” — 
“taught to hunt wild game in the wilder- 
ness of the great plains and deep forests,” 
“taught to shoot and ride in childhood.” 

















This is true only in exceptional cases 
nowadays. The average American boy 
does not live in the wilderness, and does 
not hunt wild game with anything more 
formidable than a bean shooter. Army 
reeruits are drawn very largely from the 
same class of city dwellers in this coun- 
try and in England. 

The two million men who were ready to 
volunteer for service against Spain, Mr. 
Archibald says, were “nearly all of them 
skilled in the use of firearms.” This is 
theory, or rather tradition, but it hardly 
agrees with General Miles’ report, after 
inspecting “fourteen of the best condi- 
tioned regiments of volunteers” at 
Tampa, that “in one regiment over three 
hundred men had never fired a gun.” 

Mr. Archibald dwells with much empha- 
sis on the hope of promotion from the 
ranks as “the chief spur that acts on the 
enlisted man in the army of the United 
States.” “To commission an officer from 
the ranks in the British army is almost 
‘unheard of ; while, on the contrary, a large 
number of the American non commis- 
sioned officers and men receive their straps 
every year.” The following figures, taken 
from the official reports, will show how 
much chance the American soldier has 
of winning a commission in time of 
peace. 

Number of men promoted from the 
ranks in the United States Army—1892, 
three; 1898, one; 1894, five; 1895, two; 
1896, four. 

Number of men promoted from the 
ranks in the British Army—1894, fifteen ; 
1895, six; 1896, twelve. 

If it be true, as Mr. Archibald says, 
that “ when the British soldier enlists he 
knows he will never get beyond a ‘non 
com.,’ while many of those who east their 
lot in with the United States forces do so 
with the anticipation that eventually they 
may hold the President’s commission ”— 
if this be true, it would appear that the 
American “rooky” must be a hopeful 
fellow. 

On page 91 Mr. Archibald asserts that 
“almost any young man of position who 
has sufficient income to sustain his so- 
cial rank” can get a commission in the 
British army “ for the asking.” This as- 
tonishing allegation is refuted by the 
story he tells on page 47 of a young En- 
glishman “ who was a relative of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and swung a great deal of 
influence,” yet whose most earnest efforts, 
even at a time when men were needed. 
failed to secure him a chance to go to 
South Africa—not by reason of any phys- 
ical disability, for he went there on his 
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own account and became an officer in a 
colonial regiment. 

But the misstatements in “ Blue Shirt 
and Khaki” are far too numerous to be 
recounted here. Its author can even re- 
write an official despatch when it suits his 
purpose, as when he ridicules General 
Methuen for describing the action at the 
Modder River as “the bloodiest battle of 
the century ”—which is entirely different 
from what Methuen wrote. 

Mr. Archibald is an entertaining writer, 
but his imagination is too active for a 
historian or a miltary expert. 








LIBRARY ADVERTISEMENT — A 
suggestion for publishers in the recent 
action of a Western library. 


Has the Minneapolis circulating library 
entered into a league with Le Gallienne’s 
publishers? That would seem to be the 
only reasonable interpretation of its re- 
ported action in refusing to issue “The 
Quest of the Golden Girl” to any mar- 
ried woman without a written order from 
her husband, or to any unmarried wom- 
an without an order from her parents or 
guardians. 

If the authorities of the library have 
not been well paid by the author and pub- 
lisher for this, they should, be. Such 
services in stirring up an interest in a 
book would be invaluable, especially for 
one that has outlived whatever interest 
its appearance once aroused. 





FACTS IN FICTION—The difficulty 
in making real happenings plausible, 
natural, and convincing when used 
in connection with imagined ones, 


Story writers say that when they try to 
introduce into their work episodes or peo- 
ple from real life the result is often un- 
satisfactory, occasionally a complete fail- 
ure, fancy and fact failing to blend, the 
real seeming utterly artificial. Two novels 
lately published offer interesting cases in 
point. In his ambitious but not entirely 
successful work dealing with the growth 
of wheat in California, Mr. Frank Norris 
uses, in thin disguise, the sensation caused 
some two years ago by Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham’s poem, “The Man With the Hoe.” 
A young fellow resolves to write a great 
epic of the West, hoping to stir the coun- 
try with it. After great agitation of 
mind, he completes it, sends it to a news- 
paper, and repeats Markham’s experiences. 
Now, as a bit of literary history, Mark- 
ham’s success is most interesting: but 
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related in Mr. Norris’ novel, it seems 
wildly exaggerated and fantastic. It pro- 
vides, indeed, one of the feeblest and least 
interesting motives in “ The Octopus.” 

The other case mentioned also draws its 
inspiration from literary life. In “The 
Sentimentalists,” which has been warmly 
praised for its insight and humor, Mr. 
Arthur Stanwood Pier goes back for ma- 
terial to the serious illness of Rudyard 
Kipling a few years ago. One of his 
characters, a young and attractive girl, 
hearing that her adored writer is out of 
Canger, sings a song, which is practically 
a pean of rejoicing, in the parlor of a 
summer hotel. Now it is not unlikely 
that Mr. Pier witnessed some such epi- 
sode, and it may have been very impres- 
sive; but in the novel it is out of keep- 
ing with the girl’s character, and seems 
forced and unpleasant. 


« ZACK’S”? TALES OF GLOOM — 
Her additions to the literary chamber 
of horrors. 





“ Zack” is a writer whose feelings will 
never be bruised by that faintest and 
most damning praise of all, that she has 
written a book which is “just the thing 
for light reading.” Whatever else her 
books may be, they are not that. They 
are warranted to drive the sun out of the 
most brilliant noon sky, to paralyze the 
notes of warbling birds, and to blight the 
flowers. For dense, unadulterated gloom, 
they are unequaled, from the harrowing 
“Life Is Life,” with which she first sad- 
dened the community, down to “The 
White Cottage,” which is just now cre- 
ating a deep dislike of that color and that 
style of architecture in the hearts of her 
readers. 

It is a tale of a sort which young wom- 
en are rather fond of writing—about the 
devotion of a girl-to a brute, and her in- 
difference to steadiness and goodness and 
all the virtues as exemplified in the brute’s 
rival. In this particular tale, bigamy is 
the pivotal thought, and as subsidiaries 
there are sudden and mysterious death, 
disloyalty, jail, hardship, and general 
loathsomeness. 

If “Zack” wrote without power, one 
could forgive her, because one could ig- 
nore her. But she observes keenly, she 
has a nice sense of analysis, and, para- 
doxical as it seems to assert such a thing 
of an author who revels in hideous gloom 
as children insist upon blood curdling 
games of Indian massacres, she has humor 
in small things. She writes with force, 


and one only wishes that she could re- 
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cover from the mental astigmatism which 
makes her views so singularly distorted. 





SARAH GRAND AND LIVERPOOL— 
The handsome tribute of the lady to 
the city. 


In England, when a lady writer gets 
real mad at the horrid things the critics 
say about her books, she does not meekly 
think there is something the matter with 
the books, or even that there “is no ac- 
counting for tastes.” She regards the 
criticism as a personal insult and as an 
evidence of the critic’s dense, besotted 
ignorance; and she rushes into the public 
prints to say so. 

Mme. Sarah Grand has just visited the 
head of a Liverpool critic who confessed 
himself unable to read more than eleven 
pages of “Babs the Impossible,” with 
much abuse. But she does not wish Liver- 
pool to be discouraged by her chastise- 
ment of one of its unworthy citizens, so 
she soothes the civic feelings of the city 
on the Mersey by saying that it has an 
“illustrious record for the nursing of the 
arts in the splendid lap of its magnificent 
cityhood.” 

As yet no enterprising Liverpool 
journal has offered a prize to the reader 
who can make the most sense out of this 
agglomeration of words—a course which 
would have long ago occurred to any New 
York paper. 


MAX MULLER’S «CHIPS”— How 
he and Sir Alfred Lyell’s verses 
popularized Hindu thought for Brit- 
ish minds, 

It is rather strange that, among all 
the critical estimates and biographical 
sketches written since the death of Max 
Miller, few showed a clear understand- 
ing of the most practical result of the 
man’s life work. Every one spoke of him 
in his capacity of philologist, translator, 
university professor; but almost nobody 
dwelt upon the fact that his “ Chips from 
a German Workshop,” together with Sir 
Alfred Lyell’s “ Verses Written in India,” 
did more to open the minds of English 
speaking people to Indian thought and 
faith than any other influence, whether 
literature or actual travel. 

When, in the early fifties, Miller first 
commenced to publish the “ Chips,” Eng- 
land was just beginning to realize that 
India might be something more than an 
immense jungle wherein were mines to 
develop and natives to tax and civilize. 
Now, of course, the trip to India has be- 




















come a familiar thought and a common 
experience. Despite this, and the fact 
that the great Asiatic empire is now an 
every day topic of English conversation, 
the remarks made and inferences drawn 
are not often taken from actual personal 
experience. Most of them have a com- 
mon source in the “Chips.” When any 
one wishes to make a quotation, he does 
not borrow it from “ Sakuntala ” or from 
the “Laws of Manu,” but from Lyell’s 
“Siva” or “The Amir’s Soliloquy.” 


BERTHA RUNKLE AT PLAY—How 
“the littlest girl” of the literary 
world amuses herself. 


Even if one does not consider “ The 
Helmet of Navarre” the most remarkable 
historical novel ever written—an attitude 
quite conceivable even in one who is not 
a critical ogre—one cannot but enjoy the 
descriptions of the fresh and unaffected 
young girl who wrote it. 

It seems that at her summer home at 
Onteora, in the Catskills, she is the most 
light hearted of youthful beings, ages re- 
moved from the bluestocking, even the 
very modern, carefully disguised, woman 
of the world bluestocking of today. She 
goes about by day in a short skirt, with 
her hair hanging in two thick braids down 
her back; and in the evening she is just 
as eager for the dances at the inn as if 
she had never written a line. 

The first thing she did with the money 
she received for her tale was to buy a 
pony and a cart, with which she drove 
indefatigably over the mountains. When 
she was obliged to come back to the city, 
she drove in the precious vehicle to New 
York with her mother. 


MAETERLINCK ON BEES— The 
Belgian symbolist, in his latest work, 
has deserted shivers for science. 


Maurice Maeterlinek, the Belgian sym- 
bolist whom an irreverent critic lately 
described as having “invented a new 
shiver,” has turned, it would appear, from 
the pursuit of a hysterical and hopelessly 
gloomy muse to the less romantic and 
more open paths of science. The first 
product of this new development of his 
genius is “ The Life of the Bee,” which 
purports to be the result of twenty years’ 
study and experiment. 

Tt is not so easy a matter, however, this 
throwing over of old loves. Although the 


morbid atmosphere and the obscure con- 
versation of 


“L’Intruse” have disap- 
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peared, Maeterlinck seems to have ecar- 
ried at least one element of that drama’s 
peculiar literary method into his recent 
description of the insect world. He be- 
lieves, with Carlyle, that-in literature 
“the finite should be employed as a re- 
flection of the infinite.” This one may 
take to mean that life is only valuable 
for art so long as it is a symbol of an in- 
tangible, mystical “ something ”; and the 
notion crops out rather curiously in his 
latest “ scientific ” work. He is defending 
his protégé, the bee, against Sir John Lub- 
bock—or Lord Avebury, as he is now— 
who held that the common _ housefly 
was infinitely more intelligent, because, 
if you put a bee and a fly into an open 
bottle laid horizontally with its base 
against a window pane, the fly would get 
out at the open end, whereas the bee 
would persist in its endeavor to escape 
through the glass until it died from ex- 
haustion or hunger. 

This is what Maeterlinck has to say in 
reply: 

It is their [the bees’] love of the light, it is 
precisely their intelligence, that is their undoing in 
this experiment of the English savant. They im- 
agine, from past experience, that the issue from 
every prison must be there where the light shows 
clearest ; and they act accordingly and persist in 
an action which is only too logical. To them glass 
is a supernatural mystery ; they have no experience 
with an atmosphere which suddenly becomes im- 
penetrable, and the greater their intelligence, the 
more incomprehensible will the strange obstacle 
appear. Whereas the featherbrained flies flutter 
hither and thither, and, by accident, make their 
escape. 

This is very pretty; but how far is it 
a scientific inference, and how far a 
poetical figure, based on a long habit of 
putting a mystical interpretation on com- 
mon words and every day occurrences ? 


BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS—The excel- 
lence of some, the unspeakable bad- 
ness of others, and the need of a 
regulating law. 


It is said—whether truthfully or not 
can have no bearing upon the present con- 
tention—that Mr. Winston Churchill, of 
“ Richard Carvel” fame, is strongly op- 
posed to having his books illustrated, on 
the ground that worthy fiction is in no 
need of pictorial aid, and that the chances 
are highly in favor of the draftsman dis- 
torting the conceptions of the author. 

The question is worthy of more than 
passing consideration. It is true that 
there are many American illustrators 
whose drawings cannot but prove an ad- 
dition to any novel, but it is equally true 
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that there are others whose work is cer- 
tain to mar any book with which it is 
associated. A case in point is that ad- 
mirable story “ The Sky Pilot,” the illus- 
trations to which pass the bounds of 
simple inadequacy and deploy upon the 
barren ground of absolute brutality. We 
are conscious, in turning Mr Connor’s 
pages, of a profound pity for his wounded 
self esteem. Of what profit has it been 
for him to employ his most skilful phra- 
sing in the description of his beautiful 
foothills girl and his handsome, earnest 
young preacher, if his readers must per- 
force stand aghast before the distorted, 
wooden featured creatures the illustrator 
puts before us? There should be laws to 
eover such a-crime. 

Whether it was Mr. Churchill who said 
so, or not, the doctrine is a good one and 
worthy of acceptance. Let us have our 
fiction unmixed with illustration, if the 
publishers thereof cannot afford to em- 
ploy a draftsman who, if not adding to 
its quality, shall at least not detract there- 
from. We do not know whether the il- 
lustrator of “The Sky Pilot” is a scene 
or a sign painter, but it is time he be- 
came one or the other, and left the field 
of fiction to those who know how to draw. 





THE FATHER OF HIS SON—The 
elder Kipling will probably continue 
so to be known, despite his art work. 


It would seem that John Lockwood 
Kipling is likely to remain the chief il- 
lustrator of his son’s writings, and al- 
though he has won some distinction in 
art, he will probably be known till the end 
of the chapter as the father of his son. 

The elder Kipling has an interesting 
personality. He was born in Pickering, 
in Yorkshire, and educated at Wood- 
house Grove School. In 1865 he married 
Miss Alice Macdonald, the daughter of 
a Methodist clergyman, and went to Bom- 
bay, having been appointed a director of 
the art school it was proposed to establish 
there. 

Rudyard Kipling was born in Bombay. 
He is said to have received his name from 
Lake Rudyard, on whose shores Mr. Kip- 
ling proposed to and was accepted by Miss 
Macdonald. 

Some years after the Bombay school 
was established, Mr. Kipling moved to 
Lahore, where he organized the Mayo 
Art School, endowed by the Government 
in memory of Lord Mayo. Later he was 
appointed curator of the Lahore Museum, 
holding that place until he was retired a 
few years ago. He now makes his home 
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at the little country town of Tisbury, in 
Wiltshire. 


BROWNING CLUBS AND FINANCE 
—How the poet’s revenues increased 
when societies were organized to 
study him. 


The practical value of the Browning 
Society, beyond its interest to the enthu- 
siastic ladies who mainly compose it, has 
been demonstrated by its founder, Dr. 
Frederick J. Furnivall. In a paper in the 
Atheneum, reminiscent of the late 
George Smith, the English publisher, he 
mentions the great disparity between the 
income made by Tennyson and that made 
by Browning. Tennyson was making 
poetry pay to the tune of some ten thou- 
sand pounds a year; Browning was get- 
ting an uncertain five hundred or so out 
of it. 

Dr. Furnivall tried to persuade the 
author of “ Sordello” to change his pub- 
lisher, but Browning would not hear of 
leaving Smith. About that time the 
Browning Society was founded by Dr. 
Furnivall, who was determined to make 
his poet known in one way, if not in 
another; and forthwith the sale of the 
poems began to increase, to the surprised 
gratification of the astute Mr. Smith, 
among others. Which is a story with a 
moral for the obscure young author, and 
for his friends who would like him to 
succeed. 


A FICKLE LOVER—The unsatisfac- 
tory conduct of Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison’s intellectual hero. 


Horace Bowdoin, of New York, is a 
highly intellectual young man _ who 
shivers at the sight of a colored “ Sunday 
supplement,” and who breaks off his en- 
gagement to Dorothea Carr, also of New 
York, because he finds her unable to live 
up to his ethical and artistic ideals. Be- 
taking himself to a remote village in the 
Italian Alps, he meets a handsome but un- 
lettered peasant girl, Fiore Marcolino. 
After various adventures, he is alone with 
Fiore one evening when there comes into 
his veins “a thrilling impulse,” and with 
a “human element of passion” he urges 
her to marry him. This is decidedly dis- 
appointing conduct in an_ intellectual 
hero, and though he is saved at the last 
moment, and sent back, somewhat the 
worse for wear, to Miss Carr, the reader 
feels that he hardly deserves his luck. 

Such, in barest outline, is the plot of 

















“ A Princess of the Hills,” Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s new novel. The plot is the 
weakest point of the book, for Mrs. Har- 
rison tells a story—even a rather poor 
story—-gracefully and cleverly. Like most 
of her novels, this one will please nine 
tenths of those who read it, though it is 
by no means a great book. 





A FOE TO PUFFERY—Lord Ma- 
caulay’s tomahawk would be busy 
if he were alive today. 


In the year 1830, Robert Montgomery 
was one of the admired and popular au- 
thors of the day in England. His volumes 
of mildly sentimental verse had been wide- 
ly advertised, and one of them had reached 
an eleventh edition—which, without exact 
information as to the number of copies in 
each edition, was doubtless a large sale for 
those days. Then, at the height of his 
fame, there came Lord Macaulay with the 
famous essay which so mercilessly ex- 
posed the utter worthlessness of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s mushy verses that the man would 
be utterly forgotten, were he not remem- 
bered as the chopping block on which the 
great English critic exercised his muscle. 

“ We hereby give notice,” said Macau- 
lay, “that as soon as any book shall, by 
means of puffing, reach a second edition, 
our intention is to do unto the writer of it 
as we have done unto Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery.” If Lord Macaulay were alive 
today, and if he held to his promise, he 
would do much service to literature; but 
he would be a pretty busy man. 


PROGRESSIVE LITERATURE—How 
the halo that formerly surrounded 
the author has given way to 
modern methods. 





In one of his stories, H. G. Wells, who 
occupies himself largely in depicting the 
supposititious conditions of mundane so- 
ciety a century or two hence, devotes some 
space to the literature of those distant 
days. Transported thither on the wings 
of his agile faney, we find the novel no 
longer a thing of paper, print, and bind- 
ing, but merely one of many phonographic 
cylinders which have received, viva voce, 
the figments of the author’s brain, and re- 
produce these ad lib., as the opera scores 
say, at the reader’s, or, rather, the listen- 
er’s, will. 

There is a hint in this particular proph- 
ecy upon which present day tendencies 
would appear to lay a more than passing 
emphasis. We may well pause, somewhat 
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aghast, and ask ourselves whether the 
dignity and nobility of literature are in- 
deed plague smitten, and doomed to be 
supplanted by the blatancy characteristic 
of the patent medicine trade. 

Certain it is that the old standards are 
curiously weak kneed in these days, and 
that much of the halo of sentiment which 
formerly surrounded the writer and his 
work has given place to the coarser light 
of publicity. The author is no longer own 
brother to the proverbial church mouse. 
He has his agent, his banker, his secre- 
tary, his stenographer, his errand boy, and 
he is as keen in pursuit of the almighty 
dollar as the most matter of fact trades- 
man of them all. At least one well known 
member of the craft has actually adopted 
the phonograph as a recording instrument, 
and the name is legion of those who now 
employ stenographers to do all the manual 
portion of their creative work. 

It has required but two years to relegate 
the literary note to the rubbish room of 
antiquated methods, and to bring the 
literary sandwich man and the literary 
street car sign to the fore; and we may yet 
see in our generation the name of Winston 
Churchill or Richard Harding Davis 
flaring red and green on country barns 
and cliffsides shoulder to shoulder with 
Liver’s Little Pills and Alphabetical Oil. 





MISS HARRADEN’S GRIEVANCE— 
And the warning to young authors, 
especially foreign ones, contained in 
her sad story. 


The perennial complaint of the English 
author concerning the cruel and inhuman 
behavior of the American publisher is 
heard again in the wail of Miss Beatrice 
Harraden. She points out, with a not 
unnatural bitterness, that whereas her 
first and most successful book, “ Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” sold in the tens 
of thousands, she received only about six 
hundred dollars for it. Her implication 
is that the American publishers treated 
her unfairly. 

The Messrs. Putnam reply to her in the 
June Critic. They were the authorized 
American publishers, and they paid the 
English publishers all that was asked for 
the rights in America. They also paid 


Miss Harraden a courtesy or good will 
fee, although she had already sold all her 
rights to the English firm from whom 
the Putnams bought the American ones. 
Unfortunately, the English publishers had 
neglected the simple precaution of copy- 
righting the novel in this country. 
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ted editions began to appear as soon as the 
success of the book was assured, and the 
sale of the authorized American edition 
was seriously lessened. 

If Miss Harraden has a quarrel in the 
matter, it would seem to be, first, with 
those friends who advised her to accept a 
lump payment instead of the more un- 
certain royalties; and second, with her 
English publishers, who neglected their 
obvious duty in not copyrighting her book 
in both countries. 

Not all the men in the publishing busi- 
ness are large minded idealists, and it is 
impossible to expect that valuables will not 
be tampered with if they are left unguard- 
ed. Copyrighting is a cheap and com- 
paratively simple thing nowadays, and the 
authors who neglect it have only them- 
selves to blame for the losses attendant 
upon that neglect. 


THE AMATEUR READER—A few 
observations apropos of the recent 
revelations of the Boston Library. 


The unkind strictures of other com- 
munities regarding the readers who vol- 
unteer their distinguished services to the 
Boston Public Library have called forth 
some very brilliant defenses of the system. 
Champions by the score have appeared to 
uphold the ladies who have excluded Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s latest book from the 
shelves because of its unsettling effect up- 
on young girls, and who pondered long 
upon that doubtful work “Their Silver 
Wedding Journey” before permitting it 
to sneak in through the back door, as it 
were, in the “ general literature ” depart- 
ment. 

The chief contention of these cham- 
pions seems to be that the unpaid readers 
for the Boston Public Library are unpaid, 
and that therefore their judgment must be 
infinitely better than that of the paid 
reader of the publishing house and the 
paid critic of the review. These latter are 
made to appear venal creatures, winking 
at bad grammar, smiling over bad logic, 
indifferent to bad morals, provided only 
that they recommend a book which will 
have a sale; whereas the volunteer experts 
of Boston are represented as a clear vis- 
ioned, sternly conscientious lot, vowed and 
dedicated to the cause of pure literature, 
reading because they love to read, and 
judging out of the fullness of a rich ex- 
perience in letters. 

The simplest answer is to recall the 
books upon which these eminent Bos- 
tonians have set the seal of their disap- 
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The more roundabout one is to 
consider the amateur in all his pursuits 
as compared with the professional. Is 
the amateur musician a better performer 
than the Paderewskis, the Hofmanns, and 


proval. 


their less renowned followers? Is the 
amateur sportsman, even, a better ath- 
lete than the professional—though here 
the intense delight in the pursuit, and:the 
publicity of it, break down many of the 
lines of demarcation between the two. Is 
the dilettante writer a better writer than 
the professional? Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger and the late Queen Victoria 
against Miss Wilkins and George Mere- 
dith say no to that! 

So with the amateur critic ; he—or, more 
frequently, she—substitutes an intense 
personal fastidiousness, a far fetched 
nicety of taste, for the rules and standards 
of an established and intelligent criticism. 
She prides herself upon the difficulty with 
which she is pleased, and then she shows 
herself pleased with some mere affecta- 
tion. The professional reader may have 
his faults, and the books that appear and 
the books that are praised show that he 
has many of them; but he has not the 
preciosity of the amateur, which is, of all 
things, the most destructive of sane and 
reasonable judgment. 

And the professional reader may always 
solace himself for the attacks upon him by 
remembering that George Meredith is in 
the same line of business. 


MR. MATTHEWS’ NEW CLUB— 
One of the curious regulations of 
a famous London organization. 


The Athenzum of London, which has 
achieved new greatness by the recent ad- 
mission of Professor Brander Matthews 
into its membership, has one of the most 
curious regulations known to the club 
world. No member may smoke within 
its portals. As it is really a distinction to 
belong to it, and as the Briton is a conserv- 
ative, tradition respecting person, the rule 
is not combated. It has been picturesquely 
evaded, however, by the excavation of a 
part of the rear of the garden, in which 
excavation two smoking rooms have been 
built. 

Very few Americans belong to the club, 
and only those Englishmen who have won 
some distinction in art, letters, diplomacy, 
or the church. Professor Matthews was 
proposed eighteen years ago by Matthew 
Arnold. The other day, when his turn 
for election came, Austin Dobson took 
Arnold’s place in standing sponsor for the 
American author. 








WILLIAM MCKINLEY, TWENTY FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—OF THE HUNDREDS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE LATE PRESIDENT, NONE WAS MORE LIKE HIM THAN THIS. IT WAS 
ESPECIALLY TRUE OF HIM IN POSE AND IN THE DEEP EXPRESSION OF HIS EYES. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Baker, Columbus, Ohio, taken about the time of McKinley's first nomination 
Jor the Presidency. 





